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GROTESQUES AND THE MIME 


[Pirates V-VI] 


THE Metropolitan Museum of Art purchased last year an 
exceptionally fine bronze figure, of the type usually styled 
“ grotesque.” In thisarticle I propose first to publish this statu- 
ette, and then to offer a new explanation for such “ grotesque ” 
figures, which I venture to hope may prove more satisfactory 
than those advanced hitherto. 

The statuette acquired by the Metropolitan Museum is 34% 
in. (10 cm.) high. It represents a man standing with his 
weight on both feet, the right slightly advanced. Both fore- 
arms are missing, but enough remains to indicate their original 
attitude. The right arm is lowered, and was bent sharply at 
the elbow; the left arm was extended sidewise. He wears a 
sleeved tunic, which reaches to below his knees-and has a 
fringed border at the bottom. The grotesque character of the 
figure is brought out by the hunch on his back and his‘chest,” 
the large phallus, the enormous head, and the exaggerated 
features (large ears, long hooked nose, and crooked mouth 
with protruding teeth at the corners). He has whiskers and 
short, straight hair, which leaves the temples bald. On the 
crown of the head is a round, shallow depression, of which 
the most probable explanation is that it was originally inlaid, 
perhaps with silver, to indicate a shiny bald spot; even now, 
with the inlay fallen out, it gives the appearance of. a large 
tonsure. 

The execution is excellent; it is both careful and spirited ; 
and the rendering of the face with its half leering, half pathetic 


1 For another statuette with the crown of the head inserted separately cf. 


Arch. Ztg. 1877, p. 78, pl. 10. 
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expression makes of this deformed creature a work of high art. 
Moreover, technically, this figure is of great ‘interest, illustrat- 
ing as it does the extreme care with which some ancient bronzes 
were worked and decorated. Both forearms were evidently 
made in separate pieces and inserted.!_ The whites of the eyes 
are of silver; the irises and pupils have fallen out, but were 
probably either of bronze, glass paste, or precious stones. The 
two protruding teeth are of silver; the hair and whiskers are 
covered with a thin foil of niello, and the little buttons on the 
sleeves of the tunic are also of niello. While the insertion of 
silver eyes was a common practice in ancient times,? and that 
of silver teeth is also known from other examples,’ the appli- 
cation of a separate metal for the hair and beard as distin- 
guished from the rest of the figure is, to my knowledge, not 
known from other examples of classical art. Though the 
black niello can now hardly be distinguished from the dark 
patina, it must originally have been most effective when con- 
trasted with the golden color of the bronze.® 

The period to which this statuette belongs must be late 
Greek; at least it is inconceivable that a work of so much 
spirit and animation and of such masterly technique originated 
in Roman times; and its style and conception do not permit 
an earlier dating. The statuette is not a recent find, but has 
been known for a long time. It formed part of the Ficoroni 
collection and is described and illustrated in Ficoroni, De larvis 
scenicis, pl. 9, No. 2 (1754) ; in Wieseler, Denkmdler des Biihnen- 
wesens, 1851, pl. XII, No. 11;® in Dieterich, Pulcinella, p. 151; 
and in Reinach, Répertoire, II, p. 815, 3. Its provenance ap- 
pears to be unknown. Wieseler in his short description of the 
figure calls it a “ Mimus oder Privatpossenreisser.” That his 
appellation is correct and applies not only to this and the few 


1 For a case of two ears worked separately cf. Diitschke, Ant. Bilder. in 
Oberitalien, IV, p. 137, No. 342. 

2 Wieseler, ‘ Ueber die Einlegung und Verzierung von Werken aus Bronze,’ in 
Nachrichten von der Ges. der Wiss. zu Gottingen, 1886, p. 49. 

8 Cf. Wieseler, op. cit., p. 63. * Cf. Wieseler, op. cit., p. 61. 

5 In this connection it is interesting to compare modern Japanese bronzes in 
which various metals are frequently combined in one figure. 

6 Wieseler describes the tongue as protruding ; he was evidently judging from 
the illustration of Ficoroni, De larvis scenicis, where it has that appearance. 
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similar figures he enumerates, but to the whole varied class 
of grotesques, I shall endeavor to show in this paper. 

In discussing this subject we must first consider the theories 
commonly held concerning “grotesque” figures. For, as is 
well known, a large number of such statuettes have survived, 
chiefly in bronze and terra-cotta,! and various explanations 
have been given with regard to them.? The most popular 
and widely held theory was that they were products of the 
Alexandrian school, their grotesque character being supposed 
to illustrate the realistic tendencies of that art. A.J. B. Wace, 
however, in an interesting article on these grotesques in the 
Annual of the British School at Athens, X, 1903-1904, pp. 103 ff., 
has pointed out that few of them have certainly been found in 
Egypt, and that the majority came from Italy, Greece, and 
Asia Minor; also that the workmanship in many cases is rather 
crude, and belongs to the Roman period. His theory is that 
at least a large number of them® served as charms against the 
evil eye. 

In order to show the probable identity of the “ grotesques” 
and the actors in the ancient farcical plays called mimes, I 
shall first briefly enumerate the chief characteristics of the 
former, then shortly review what we know of the mimes, and 
finally see how far the two correspond with each other. 

The main characteristics of the grotesque figures, reviewing 
them as a whole, are the following: they invariably show bodily 
deformities, such as a hunch, a protruding paunch, crooked 
legs, and exaggerated features, and they all have one distin- 
guishing mark, a large phallus. Baldness is common, and it 
is noticeable that many of them have a decidedly moody ex- 
pression. Their dress is that of everyday life, such as a short 
tunic, a mantle, a pair of short trousers. Besides caricatures 


1 For the terra-cotta examples cf. Winter, Die jfigiirlichen Terrakotten, UI, 
pp. 411, 432 ff.; for those in bronze cf. the list given by Wace, B. S.A. X, 1903-4, 
pp. 105 ff. The marble figures he enumerates on pp. 103-104 do not, to my mind, 
belong to the same class; they are in no sense grotesques or caricatures, but 
merely realistically treated genre figures. They have therefore not been in- 
cluded in this article. 

2 Cf. Pottier-Reinach, Za Nécropole de Myrina, pp. 476 ff., and the references 
there cited. 

3 He seems to include all the bronzes and a few of the terra-cottas., 
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of ordinary men and women, some are more specifically repre- 
sented as hawkers, soldiers, peasants, magistrates, and officials. 
Our knowledge of the so-called piwos is limited, being gleaned 
merely from a few extant fragments, a number of references by 
ancient authors, and the recently discovered Mimes of Hero(n)- 
das, which, however, are not the genuine popular mimes, but a 
more refined kind of court mimes. Recently E. Reich, in an 
admirable work entitled Der Mimus, ein litterar-entwickelungs- 
geschichtlicher Versuch, 1, Berlin, 1903, has brought together the 
various sources of our information and has convincingly shown 
what an important part the mime played in Greek and Roman 
life. In its broad outlines its history appears to have been as 
follows: While the epic, the tragedy, and the comedy represented 
the ideal tendencies of Greek life, there was developed at the same 
time a strongly realistic drama, entitled piwos, which with its 
mimicry, buffoonery, and treatment of everyday topics made a 
strong appeal to the “ man in the street.” It originated appar- 
ently from the mimic dance, which was occasionally varied by 
the introduction of stray remarks, and was thus gradually de- 
veloped into a drama. With the increase in power of the 
populace the mime grew in importance. In the fifth century 
B.c. we hear of the actors of mimes travelling from one city 
to another and appearing as clowns or jugglers at festivals. 
In the fourth century they were welcome guests at the courts 
of kings and of distinguished men. One more century and they 
have obtained a recognized. place in literature and on the stage. 
This was during the Alexandrian epoch, in which the realistic 
spirit of the lower orders permeated all classes of the community. 
Then the Romans, practical and material by nature, enthusias- 
tically took up the mime, until the idealistic drama was pushed 
more and more into the background, and during the first, sec- 
ond, and third centuries A.D. the mime reigned supreme.? 
From what we know of the mime it appears to have been a 
real drama, in which a number of actors took part. Besides 
the principal characters who could impersonate persons of every 
1 Closely associated with the mime are the Oskan Atellanae, the South Italian 
Phlyakes, etc., which may all be regarded as local varieties of it; cf. Reich, 
op. cit., p. 257, note 1. 
2 Cf. G. Boissier in Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, under Mimus, pp. 
1904 f., and the references there given. 
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variety, from deities and aristocrats to the humblest specimens 
of humanity, there seems to have been always present a sort of 
pantaloon, called wapos, sannius, or stupidus, got up to present 
a ridiculous appearance. He had to stand a lot of abuse from 
the other actors and apparently played very much the same 
role as the modern clown.' With regard to the costumes worn 
by the actors on the stage we have some references to show that 
they wore a variegated coat or centunculus,? and a pointed cap 
or apex.? But this seems to apply only to the buffoon, and his cos- 
tume would naturally not always be the same. Asa rule the 
dress of everyday life seem: to have been in use,‘ just as we see 
it worn in most of the grotesque figures. No masks or buskins 
were worn; ® and an enormous phallus was a distinguishing mark 
of actors of mimes.® 

The importance of the mime during Roman Imperial days is 
amply attested by continual references to it by contemporary 
authors. To the early Christian fathers the mime was abhorrent, 
and again and again they issued warnings against it. Chryso- 
stomus writes: “ Through the mouth of the monks Christ speaks, 
through the mouth of the mime the devil”;7 “The subjects of 
the mimes are fables of the devil” ;® and again “The whole mimic 


play is a pageantry of Satan.”® The classical writers are divided 
in their opinions, some, the Latin grammarians, for instance, 
condemning it wholesale,” others, such as Cicero and Seneca, 


1Cf. Mart. Epigr. II, 72,4: Os tibi percisum quanto non ipse Latinus Vilia 
Panniculi percutit ora sono. ‘Tert. Spect. 23; Arnob. VII, 33. 

2 Apuleius, Apologia, XIII, p. 416: Si choragium thymelicum possiderem, 
nunc ex eo argumentarere etiam, uti me consuesse tragoedi syrmate, histrionis 
crocota, mimi centunculo? 

3 Cf. Reich, op. cit., p. 448, note, and the references there cited. 

* Cf. Reich, op. cit., pp. 578 ff. 

5 For the absence of masks see Athenaeus, p. 452: demep xal rdv "Irakixdv 
pluwy Aporos yéyovev abrompbowmros broxpirns, and G. Boissier in Daremberg et 
Saglio, Dictionnaire, under Mimus, p. 1900 ; of buskins, see Juvenal, Sat. VIII, 
p. 191; Gellius, Noct. Att. I, 11,12; Festus, p. 277 M, where the mimes are called 
planipedes. 

® Cf., e.g., Scholiast on Juvenal, VI, 276 (phallum ut habent in mimo) ; Arnob. 
VII, 33; and the other references cited by Reich, op. cit., p. 258, note. 

7 VII, p. 675 B. 8 IV, p. 770 D. 9 VIII, p. 6C. 

10 Cf., e.g., Evanthius, de trag. et com., who speaks of the mimus as “a diuturna 
imitatione vilium rerum et levium personarum” (an imitation of vulgar acts and 
coarse people). 
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being more prone to see its good side." The occasional descrip- 
tions they give of actors in mimes are important for our pur- 
pose. Cicero,in the chapters on ridicule in de Oratore, I1,chaps. 
68-72, often refers to the mimes and speaks of their general de- 
formity, their baldness, and their foolish and ridiculous gri- 
maces. He warns the orator from that sort of ridicule: “quid 
enim potest esse tam ridiculum quam sannio est? Sed ore, 
vultu, imitandis moribus, voce, denique corpore ridetur ipso; 
salsum hune possum dicere atque ita, non ut eius modi oratorem 
esse velim, sed ut mimum. qua re primum genus hoc, quod 
risum vel maxime movet, non est nostrum : morosum, supersti- 
tuosum, suspiciosum, gloriosum, stultum; naturae ridentur ipsae, 
quas personas agitare solemus, non sustinere” (II, 251 f.). 
“What can be so ridiculous as a clown? But we laugh at 
his grimaces, his mimicry of other people’s characteristics, 
his voice; in short, his whole person. I can call him witty, 
not, however, in the way I should wish an orator to be 
witty, but only the mime. That is why this first method, 
which particularly makes people laugh, does not belong to 
us. I mean the crossness, superstitiousness, suspiciousness, 
boastfulness, foolishness.. Such characters are in themselves 
ridiculous ; we jeer at such roles on the stage; we do not act 
them.” 

A comparison between such descriptions and the characteris- 
tics of the grotesque figures enumerated above, at once shows 
the intimate connection of .the two. There is the same bodily 
deformity, the grimaces, the large phallus, the baldness, the 
occasional moodiness of expression ; in fact, the generally ridicu- 
lous and coarse appearance. The mimes represented various 
characters taken from everyday life, and so do the grotesques. 
The mimes had reached their greatest popularity during the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods, and it is to these two periods 
that the extant examples of grotesques belong.” 

It would in fact be curious if, intensely popular as we know 
the mimes to have been, we should not find representations of 
them in ancient art. Bronze and terra-cotta statuettes of actors 
in the “idealistic” dramas have been readily identified from the 


1 Cf. Reich, op. cit., pp. 61 ff. 
2 Cf. A. J. B. Wace, B.S.A. X, l.c. 
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masks they wear. Representations of the Phlyakes, or com- 
edies given on Dionysiac festivals in Magna Graecia, are familiar 
from a certain class of South Italian vases.2 But representa- 
tions of the famous mimes have hitherto been identified in very 
few monuments.? Perhaps the reason the “ grotesques ” have 
not readily suggested actors is that they do not wear the mark 
of what we have been accustomed always to associate with 
ancient theatrical personages—the mask. But, as we have 
seen above, we are expressly told that the actors in mimes 
wore no masks and no buskins, so that that difficulty is 
removed. 

In conclusion, I wish to point to an argument which certainly 
favors the identification of grotesque figures with mimic actors 
rather than the theory that they were used as charms against 
the evileye. If we regard them as charms, each figure stands 
as a unit; if as actors, they are not units, but, so to speak, part 
of acompany. Not that the statuettes were not probably made 
to be sold singly, but in their character as actors they necessarily 
must be conceived as associated with other figures. Now, we 
actually have some monuments in which figures, unmistakably 
like our “grotesques,” are brought together, evidently acting a 
drama. One is the terra-cotta group, published by Watzinger,* 
in which three men, identified by an inscription as pspordyor, 
are apparently impersonating a disobedient slave, an angry 
master, and an amused youth. Even more striking are the 
representations found on Arretine ware where grotesque figures 
of every description are engaged in what are evidently various 
dramatic scenes.® 


1 Cf., e.g., Winter, Die Typen der figiirlichen Terrakotten, U, pp. 414 ff. ; 
Korte, Jb. Arch. I. VIII, 1893, pp. 77-86. 

2 Cf. Heydemann, Jb. Arch. I. I, 1886, pp. 261 ff., and the later literature 
cited by Dérpfeld-Reisch, Das griechische Theater, p. 311. 

8 E.g. the terra-cotta group from the Acropolis, which actually bears the in- 
scription Mcuwoddya (cf. C. Watzinger, Ath. Mitt. XX VI, 1901, p. 1, pl. 1); the 
few monuments cited by Reich, op. cit., pp. 579, note and 258, note ; and the figures 
in Wieseler, Denkmdler des Biihnenwesens, pl. XII, 9 ff. 

4 Ath. Mitt. XXVI, 1901, p. 1, pl. L. 

5 Cf. H. Dragendorff, Terra sigillata, p. 78, pl. IV, 23; U. Paqui, Not. Scav. 
1896, pp. 458-461, figs. 2-7. It is interesting to compare the figure with the 
head of a donkey on fig. 2, with the terra-cotta figures with animals’ heads in 
Winter, Typen d. fig. Terr. Il, p. 411. 
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If our detailed knowledge about the mimes were greater, it 
would be a fascinating study to pursue this subject further and 
try to identify the various types of grotesque figures with spe- 
cific characters in the plays. In the present state of our knowl- 
edge, however, this would be so largely conjectural that it would 
hardly be wise even to attempt it. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE CYRENAICA! 


THE epigraphical copies and notes made by Herbert Fletcher 
De Cou, whose tragic death occurred at Cyrene on March 11, 
1911 (cf. Bulletin, II, 1911, pp. 111 f.), have been assigned to 
me to prepare for publication. It is to be deeply regretted 
that Professor De Cou did not live to edit the inscriptions in 
his scholarly and painstaking way and to give to the archaeo- 
logical world a rich harvest from his own interpretation and 
great learning. This article is offered as a tribute to one who 
was loved and admired by all who knew hin, a skilled archae- 
ologist, who sacrificed his very life to the excavation of Cyrene 
and to the copying of these inscriptions. Some (Nos. 69-104) 
were copied by Mr. Richard Norton, and one or two from Tol- 
meta by Mr. Orie Bates. For the important inscriptions and 
many of the minor ones I have had the use of photographs as 
well as copies. Most are unimportant except for African pros- 
opographia, but the epigrams (Nos. 11, 35, 74) and No. 104 will 
surely prove of great interest. Where not otherwise stated, the 
inscriptions are from Cyrene itself. For the sake of completeness 
even fragments with only a few letters preserved are included. 

1. Slab of marble 0.015 m. thick, 0.07 m. x 0.09 m. ; bought 
from an Arab, February 2,1911. Letters,0.02m.,and poorly cut. 


M Bao- 
-adwp- 


Figure 1.—Iyscription No. 1. 
1A few other inscriptions from Apollonia were published by A. W. Van 
Buren, J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 198-201. 
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2. Fragment of marble with right edge cut, 0.09 m. long. 
Bought from an Arab, February 26,1911. Letters, 0.01 m. to 
0.02 in. 


Figure 2.—Inscrivtion No. 2. 
3. Slab of marble 0.015 m. thick. Found in tomb 6 in 
January, 1911. Letters, 0.02 m. high, poorly cut. Height of 
fragment, 0.09 m. 


vo[a? ] 

Ovyar[ np 

v 


Figure 3.—Inscrirtion No, 3. 
4. Slab of marble 0.017 m. thick. Bought from an Arab, 
January 4, 1911. Letters, 0.015 m. to 0.02 m. high, poorly 
eut. Height, 0.085 m. 


Ficure 4.— Inscription No, 4, 


PR 
\ 
ap 
q 
1) 
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5. Slab of marble 0.04 m. thick. Found in tomb 6 in 
January, 1911. Letters, 0.02 m. high. Height of fragment, 
0.04 m. Curved edge, which is possibly intentional. Only 
is preserved. 


6. Slab of marble 0.02 m. thick, 0.11 m. long. Bought 
from an Arab, February 18, 1911. Upper letters, 0.015 m. ; 
lower, 0.02 m.; rather roughly cut. 


pryeve 


TATEpK 


Figure 5.— Inscription No. 6. 


7. Slab of marble 0.02 m. thick, 0.09 m. high. Right edge 
worked. - Found in front of photograph tomb, January 20, 


1911. Letters, 0.02 m., poorly cut. 


or vray 


Ficure 6.— Inscription No. 7. 


8. Slab of marble 0.017 m. thick. Lower edge worked. 
Width at bottom, 0.125 m.; height, 0.135 m. Bought from 
an Arab, December 30, 1910. Letters poorly cut, 0.015 m. 
high. 


, 
\ 
‘ } 4 
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ev 
pos la 
Anmuas 


TeXooTES 


Figure 7.— Inscription No, 8. 


9. Flake of marble. Height, 0.145 m.; width, 0.125 m. 
Bought from an Arab, February 16,1911. Right edge worked. 
Surface much weathered. Letters deeply and fairly well cut ; 
irregular, but average height 0.012 m. 


VOT 
"Avriwxea 
~aTpacTa 
-“popos 
“pa 


Figure 8.— Inscription No. 9. 


10. Slab of marble 0.012 m. thick, 0.102 m. long. Found 
in Apse Building, 4.5 m. below surface, March 16,1911. Top 
much rubbed ; letters scarcely visible. 
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Figure 9.—Inscription No. 10. 


11. Marble stele, found face up in front of tomb on left of 
Fresco Tomb, March 22, 1911, 1.06 m. high, 0.355 m. wide at 
top, 0.415 m. wide at bottom. Letters, 0.025 m. to 0.03 m., 
well cut but of irregular width. At top of stele a wreath with 
fillets, surrounding a spindle with a whorl on the end and a rod 
with ball of wool. These seem to be the ryjuopua (cf. Anth. 
Pal. V1, 283), xepx&, and nraxdrn mentioned in the epigram. 
Between the wreath and the inscription is a rosette, below 
which is the age sign which is so common in late Greek in- 


scriptions and papyri, especially of Africa; LK = érn e’xoot. 


On top is a small hole, perhaps for fastening a bust. The epi- 
gram adds one more to the list of pretty epigrams in honor of 
those who died in childbirth; cf. the citations in ’Apy. ’E®@. 
1908, p. 24, notes 2 and 3; ef. Robinson, A. J. Phil. XXXI, 
1910, pp. 388-389. In 1. 1 is probably a mistake for 
rather than the noun which would personify vocos, especially 
since Oefa vécos is a common phrase, though with different 
meanings, in Greek literature (cf. Soph. Ajax, 186; Ant. 421). 
Here the meaning is explained by «ai roxera, the datives de- 
pending on ¢@yévnv without a preposition, as in Soph. 0. 7. 962 
(vecos ---&p@ro). Another mistake occurs in ll. 7, 8, 
for nAaxdtn. In 1. 8 the feminine ris is used for Tod, owing to 
the forms Siérn and the Latin vita. In the last line the fourth 
letter of peAdov was corrected from P to E, the stonecutter 
thinking evidently of NEAPOY. MEAEOY is certain because 
the third letter has no cross-bar. 
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Figure 10.— Inscription No. 11. 


LK 


vov|ow Kai Toxer@ | exer 
év | oxorin myviopata Kai Ad/Aos avTws 

10 Kai ris Biorov dderat éxeivys 
| Kai pedéov révOos dei os. 

12. Slab of marble, 0.025 m. thick, 0.10 m. high, found in 
central room of Apse Building, 4.5 m. below surface, March 15, 
1911. Letters well cut, 6.012 m. high. 

2: TQA A- 

=:1aP s tap[crevovros 

~ TIM ériu[noev 
[ ]- 
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13. Ona column drum of Malta stone built into the inside 
of the west wall of the central room of the Apse Building, 
about 4 m. below surface, found March 15,1911. Letters well 
cut and apicated, 0.045 m. high. Beginning of inscription 
hidden. Since its discovery the inscription has been damaged. 


-ius Bassus. 


Figure 1]1.—Inscription No. 13. 


14. Slab of marble 0.062 m. broad, 0.09 m. high, 0.022 m. 
thick. Top and left side slightly bevelled. Found in south- 
east corner of central room of Apse Building, 3.25 m. down, 


March 26, 1911. Letters, 0.012 m. high, slightly apicated. 
The first letter of each line is on the bevel, as though the 
marble had served some other purpose before being inscribed. 
Right side and bottom broken. 


év ti E[evia 
“Hpaida [6 
oey 


KkadAv 


Figure 12.—Inscriprion No. 14. 


15. Slab of marble 0.06 m. broad, 0.055 m. high, 0.022 m. 
thick. Left side bevelled. Other details same as in No. 14, 
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with which it is probably to be connected. Top, right side 
and bottom broken. 


(ta 
KotAuy 
-UT- 


Figure 13.— Inscription No. 15. 


16. Slab of marble, 0.09 m. high, 0.055 m. broad. All sides 
broken, but other details as in Nos. 14 and 15 and from same 
place. In line 3 £ev- is undoubtedly part of the same word as 
in line 1 of No. 14, whatever that word may be. 


K | 


17. Small marble stele, bought from an Arab, March 26, 
1911, 0.17 m. high, 0.135 m. wide, 0.05 m. thick. Broken 
below inscription. Simple moulding at top. Letters well cut 
but thin, 0.0075 m. high. 


APIZTEAS 
APIMNA2TO *A pusvacro 


18. Fragment of round marble object, bought from Arab, 
February 27, 1911, 0.10 m. high. Inscription on top member 
of moulding, below which are remains of figures, one carrying 
a lyre, another with crested helmet on head. Letters, 0.012 m. 
high, blackened by Arabs; deeply but not very well cut. 
Top surface smooth and on it are painted some illegible 


letters. 


tie 
AIH 
NZEEN 
TT 
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Anuntpiov 


Figure 14. — Inscription No. 18. 


19. Fragment of marble, found in front of Sculptured Tomb 
east of the excavators’ house, April 10,1911. Top and right 
edge cut. Width, 0.08 m.; height,0.09m. Traces of another 
surface rising from top, cire. 0.01 m. back. Letters, 0.017 m. 
high. 


20. Slab of marble 0.14 m. high, 0.11 m. broad. Bought 
from an Arab, March, 1911. Back of slab roughly smoothed. 


Moulding below inscription. Letters, 0.01 m. high. 


21. Block of marble, rather coarser than Pentelic, bought 
from an Arab, March,1911. Height, 0.145 m.; width, 0.12 m. ; 
thickness of block 0.13 m.; back surface roughly smoothed. 
Letters, 0.025 m. high. Block broken on all edges except right, 
along which runs an egg-and-dart and a leaf-and-dart moulding. 


L-M- 
Y-L-AO 
TOY 


22. Cut on side of lid-projection of sarcophagus about 20 
yards west of Fresco Tomb. Letters, 0.14 m. 
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Figure 15.— Inscription No. 22. 


Aapa 


23. Cut on sloping side of lid of sarcophagus above and west 
of Fresco Tomb. Nevocé is a new name, perhaps the same as 
Navoss, a place in the Cyrenaica. 


Ficure 16.—Inscriprion No. 23. 


Nevoois 


24. Stele of white marble. Broken at bottom and upper right 
corner. Height, 1.04m.; width, 0.33 m.; thickness, 0.205 m. 
Letters, 0.033 m. Surface much weathered and inscription 
mostly illegible. Bought from Arab, November, 1910. 
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CIKECAPA 
IMWNOC 
KC 


A OYC 
VAW ENOI 


25. Cut in rock on right of stairs leading to Sculptured 
Tomb, east of excavators’ house. Letters, 0.13 m. Roughly 
and deeply cut. Discovered, March 29, 1911. 


Figure 17.— Inscription No, 25. 


Piroxpareias 


26. On sarcophagus east of excavators’ house. (a) Rather 
roughly cut on slope of lid. (4) Deeply cut in good letters on 
edge of lid. 

a APAOINA *AmAowa 
bh HIF OS nuroo- 


27. Fragment of marble, bought from an Arab, June, 1910, 
0.17 m. high. Letters,0.012m, The inaccuracies in De Cou’s 
copy (1. 2, -AA@vos, 1. 4, -das for -odus, 1. 10, pras for eperas) 
I have corrected by means of the photograph. JB is on the 
right side of A, on an adjoining side of the block, so that the 
letters there cannot well be combined with those in A, as De 
Cou suggested. For similar lists of military officers, priests, 
etc., at Cyrene, cf. Smith and Porcher, History of the Recent 
Discoveries at Cyrene, Nos. 6 and 7 (= S.G.D.I. 4833, 4834), 
and C.J. G. 5148 f. 
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A 
ne 

Mariwvos 
Aapacavopos 
Teperipw 

(for Peperinw) 
-ros TAdowvos 
-ros Muprwoiw 
-Ons 
-apxos “Ipnvaiw 

(for Eipnvaiw) 
-oAas Seunpo(v)s 

10 -epiras Aacrpatrw 


8 or “Avagio 


Figure 18, — 


scription No. 27 A. Ficure 19 In 


SCRIPTION No.27 B. 


Line 6, Muptra@cvos = Muprovoros is connected with Mt. Mup- 
tovea at Cyrene; cf. Malten, Kyrene, pp. 205f. Line 9, Depus)- 
pns is a new name, but cf. Leunpw@vrws. Line 10, Adorparos 
is also new, but cf. Aaotparidas. Line 11, ’Avad£ios or “Avakis 
(gen. ’Avd£cos ) occurs as a name also at Cyrene in CLL. G. 5133; 
ef. also Smith and Porcher, op. eit. p. 109, No. 3; p. 110, No. 6, 
line 46, "Avakis Aaywvaxtos (S.G.D.I. 4840, 4833, 4836). 


28. Slab of gray marble, given by an Arab, April 4, 1911, 
0.14 m. broad, 0.022 m. thick. Letters, 0.03 m. to 0.04 m. 
Much weathered. Back covered with flat bands. 

29. Found in tomb 6, January 23, 1911. Greatest length, 
0.10 m. Letters, 0.02 m. 


Figure 20. — Inscription No. 28. Figure 21. — Inscription No. 29. 


30. Found in tomb 6, January 23,1911. Top edge cut and 
others broken. Height, 0.09 m.; thickness, 0.03 m. Letters, 


0.02 m. 
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31. Fragment of marble 0.08 m. high, 0.022 m. thick. Let- 
ters, 0.03 m. 


Figure 22. — Inscrivrion No. 30. Figure 23. — Inscription No. 31. 


32. Marble block, flat on top, hollowed below, broken in 
two. Slight moulding at top and bottom. Width, 0.13 m.; 
height, 0.14 m.; front to back, 0.19 m. Letters, 0.027 m. 
Bought from an Arab, November, 1910. 


Figure 24.— Inscription No, 32. 


83. Fragment of marble slab from Marsa Susa, bought April 5, 
1911. Height, 0.115 m.; width, 0.045 m.; thickness, 0.03 m. 
Back worked smooth. Right edge and bottom cut, top and 
left edge broken. Letters, 0.01 m. 


IC 
\A 
€ 
1 TTA 
11 A 
AA 


84. Fragment of local stone found in tomb 6 in January, 
1911. Width, 0.16 m.; height, 0.18 m. Back broken. Top 


\ 
“LOS 
érjav uw 
/ 
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and right edge cut, and decorated with rough palm branch 


pattern. 
IwAr 


WV 


35. White marble stele found November, 1910, in a tomb 
cleared by soldiers, just east of the camp, now in the camp. 
Height, 0.93 m.; width at top, 0.415 m.; thickness, 0.28 m. 
Letters, 0.018 m. to 0.025 m. Moulding on top like a Doric 
capital with abacus. 


Figure 25.— Inscription No. 35. 
Ovvopa Aroviors | rarpis Kupdva 
Kal aides Kai | ra das éoeidov 
kai Buoras Aaxouav wAjy | bv" Exarov 
ob | dapeis eddwv evi 


Tovrov éxw 8 Bins 


There is a space left between the verses; and the end of lines 
1, 3, and 7 corresponds with the caesura in the three hexameters. 
Such is not the case with the pentameter verses (ll. 5 and 9). 
In No. 11 no attention at all is paid to the caesura, and the end 
of a line does not even correspond to the end of a verse. Line 1, 
Avoviers is for Avoviowos. For -s instead of cf. Ath. Mitt. 
XXIV, 1899, p. 419; XXV, 1900, p. 440; Wilhelm, Wiener 
Studien, XXIV, 1902, p. 599; Mayser, Gramm. der Gr. Papyri, 


= 
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260, note 2 with references; Keil und Von Premerstein, Bericht 
iiber eine Reise in Lydien (Denks. d. k. Ak. in Wien phil.-hist. 
Kl. Bd. LIL), pp. 15, 66; Zweiter Bericht (op. cit. Bd. LIV), 
pp- 50, 59, 64, 65, 68 (Acovdars bis), etc. ; B.C_LH. XXXVI, 1912, 
p. 586 (Acovdors), and references there ; Hatzidakis, Hinleitung 
in die neugr. Gram. pp. 314 ff. ; Nachmanson, Laute und Formen 
der magn. Inse. 125, ete. Line 3, raides yevouav, taides is a 
mistake for mraiéas, and for (é)yevaynv. In No. 11 we 
also have a writing of ¢ for ain Aexdtn. For this weakening 
of a toe cf. Dieterich, Unters. zur Gesch. der gr. Sprache, pp. 3f. ; 
Mayser, op. cit. pp. 55-56. For interchange of o and a cf. Mayser, 
op. cit. p. 61; Hatzidakis, op. cit. 186; Rh. Mus. XLVI, 1891, 
p. 194; Schweizer, Gram. der perg. Ins. 184; Keil und Von 
Premerstein, op. cit. Zweiter Bericht, p. 106 (éorncopev and éve- 
ypayouev). Lines 9 and 10, for cf. Mayser, op. 
cit. pp. 81 ff. This epigram for the Cyrenaean Dionysius, who, 
like Philemon and Isocrates (Paus. 1, 18, 8). died at the age of 
ninety-eight, reminds us, especially in ll. 7-8, of the epigram by 
another Dionysius for the Cyrenaean geographer Eratosthenes, 
whe also lived to a good old age (Anth. Pal. VII, 78: mpnire- 


pov yipds ce Kal ov Kata vovcos | éoBecev, & 


imvov etc. ). 
36. From the house of the Mudir (Northern Necropolis). 
Stele of white marble with a moulding at the top about all 


, 
lagwovos 


Figure 26.— Inscription No. 36. 
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four sides. Height, 0.913 m.; top, 0.292 m. x 0.282 m.; 
width of shaft at inscription, about 0.272 m. Inscription be- 
gins 0.05 m. below moulding. Length of upper line, 0.233 m. ; 
of lower, 0.205 m. Height of letters, 0.02 m. to 0.035 m. 

Line 1, Mr. Norton reads Evédwpos, but the © is clear in the 
photograph. The bottom stroke of = is faint but certain. The 
line which looks like a fifth hasta has a depression only at the 
lower end; the remainder is discoloration. The name @evdwpos 
occurs also in Smith and Porcher, op. cit. p. 110, No. 6, line 44 
(=S.G.D.I. 4833). For cf. C.1.G. Nos. 5146, 5160, 
5161, 5163; Smith and Porcher, op. cit. p. 108, No. 4, p. 110, 
No. 6, lines 19, 28; p. 111, No. 7, line 23 (= 8. G.D.I. 4833, 
4834, 4857). 

37. From Northern Necropolis, from tomb 6, used as stable. 
Stele of white marble with a moulding at the top about all four 
sides. Height, 0.99 m.; top, 0.38 m. x 0.30 m.; width of 
shaft, 0.34 m. to 0.375 m. Inscription at distance of 0.01 m. 
below moulding. Length of upper line, 0.22 m. Height of 
letters, 0.019 m. to 0.021 m. Roughly cut. 


Figure 27.— Inscriprion No. 37. 


Line 1, the first letter is cut in an erasure, which seems to have 
been due to a desire on the part of the engraver to begin the 
line a little farther to the left. Line 2, the end of the line is 
poorly preserved, but there are apparently remains of two Qs, 
the first of which was partly erased as being too close to the 
preceding letter. The names Apéoos and Apdéovoy occur in 
Pape-Benseler, Higennamen, but not Apdcvs. On the other 


Evavdpos 
Apooiw 
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side of the stele, opposite the inscription, there is a heavy gar- 
land tied with ribbons. 

38. From Northern Necropolis, January, 1911. Stele of 
white marble. In top, rectangular hole for fastening capital. 
Height, 1.47 m. ; width, 0.39 m. to 0.43 m.; thickness, 0.25 m. 
Inscription begins 0.225 m. from top. Height, 0.885 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. to 0.03 m. 


pk € 
‘Potgos A. “EABiov 
“‘Povdov vids 
Yeappareds 
moAcos Kupyyys 
évOdde L 
L pxB Taowt K. 
L (p) py Mexip & KAavéia 
‘PovdidrAa L As. 
L pAy xf I. 
‘Epévvwos Karritwv 
L vs. 
L pry Xovaxi xe M. 
Matxidtos Sexovdos 
L pA ®awgi Tadd 
xtos L 
KA. "Adpodecia L ts. 
KA. Anpyrpws L x. 


Figure 28.— Inscription No. 38. 


Line 1, for L cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ostraka, I, p. 819,n.1. For 
the use of the Actian era cf. C.J. G. 5144, commentary. Line 5, 
médeos: error in orthography, as Apouéos for Apouéws in Keil 
und Von Premerstein, op. cit. I, p. 60, No. 123, rather than 


5 
« 
: 10 
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intrusion of dialect, since the inscription is otherwise in the coin. 
Lines 6, 10, 13, 19, for s = 6, cf. the character on an inscrip- 
tion from Sparta, B.S.A. XIV, p. 105, No. 3,1,6. Line 7, 
f«: the unit before the decimal, an imperial characteristic, 
occurs also in line 9, and C.J. @. 5305, and Roberts-Gardner, 
Greek Epig. II, pp. 887-388. On the opposite side of the stele, 
beginning at 1.10 m. from the top, is the inscription C.J. 4. 
5167. Length, 0.32 m. Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


SeAvpaiw 


The letters are clear, the reading of the C.1.G., 2«[AH] mos 
LeAvuaia, is incorrect. In line 2 Norton reads at end OY, De 
CouQ. Norton gives A, not A. 

39. Found a short distance east of the camp of the expedi- 
tion, just below the road to Marsa Susa (Apollonia) and close 
to the painted tomb. Round pillar of soft limestone, top and 
lower part missing, perhaps a milestone. Height, 0.62 m. ; 
diameter, 0.47 m. Height of letters, 0.06 m. to 0.16 m. 


Imp. Caesar 
divi Nervae f. 
Nerva Traianus 


Fieure 29.— Inscription No. 39. 


40. From top of West Hill, from Roman building. Ree- 
tangular basis of white marble, 0.283 m. long. Back and left 
half missing. Height, 0.12 m. On top, oval depression for 
insertion of base of statue. Length of inscription, 0.12 m. 
Letters shallow, the last partly effaced. Height, 0.022 m. 

LIPQs 
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The lost portion contained the name of the person heroized, 
whom the statue represented. On such inscriptions and the 
use of the word jjpws, cf. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, 1, p. 384; Lévy, R. Et. Gr. XII, p. 258; OLG. 
3492; B.C.H. X, 1886, p. 412; Ath. Mitt. XXIV, 1899, p. 227; 
De Coulanges, Cité Antique, 1905, p. 20; Rohde, Psyche, pp. 
142 f.; Thieling, Der Hellenismus in Klein-Afrika, p. 34; Keil 
und Von Premerstein, op. cit. I, p. 4; II, p.42; B.C. H. XXXVI, 
1912, pp. 584 ff. 

41. From tomb No. 8, east of camp (Northern Necropolis). 
Stele of white-shell limestone, found in February, 1911. Height, 
0.84 m.; width, 0.54 m.; thickness, 0.22 m. Inscription be- 
gins 0.175 m. from’ top; length, 0.38 m. Height of letters, 
0.07 m. to 0.11 m. Traces of other letters. 


py 


Figure 30.—Inscription No. 41. 


This evidently belongs along with the class of inscriptions so 
common in Asia Minor, forbidding any one to open the tomb 
under penalty of fine (cf. A.J.P. XXXi, 1910, p. 403). A 
similar idea that the tomb is full and there is no room for more 
occurs in the next inscription. 

42. Inscription cut in rock over door of tomb east of the 
camp. Letters, 0.07 m. to 0.08 m. in height, deeply cut. 


TAH P 
HC 
43. Broken white marble block, found April 2, 1911, in sec- 


ond opening east of Fresco Tomb. Top and right edges worked. 
Block 0.22 m. thick, 0.34 m. wide. Letters, 0.025 m. 


wAnpys 


{ 

{ 

a 
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TAXA Taxaxdeds 
KAEYS (cf. Attic 


Figure 31, — Lyscription No. 43. 


44. On block of white marble (probably Parian), which had 
served as doorstep of house on upper lane just beyond and to 
the west of wady descending from Fountain of Apollo. The 
letters at left were broken off (but preserved) in transporting 
to camp. Stone is probably right front corner of larger basis. 


Front and right side have the form . Inscription at top. 


Top rough and slightly converse. Probably not the original 
surface. Hole in bottom with small channel running from it 
to edge (for lead). Back roughly broken and hacked. Left 
edge fractured. Length of stone, about 0.535 m.; height, 
0.215 m.; depth, 0.325 m. Inscribed face, length, 0.31 m. ; 
height, 0.087 m. Letters, 0.015 m. high. 


Ta 
éreoxevac [ Onoav 


Figure 32.— Inscription No. 44. 

45. From Northern Necropolis, found in front of tomb used 
as photographic dark room, January 22,1911. Stele of white 
marble, on which is sculptured in high relief the nude male 
figure of an athlete, with short beard and portrait features, 
turned slightly to left (cf. Bulletin of Arch. Inst. I1, 1911, p. 
160 and pl. xxi). Beside his left leg a small stele is carved on 
the background of the relief. On it is the small inscription (a). 
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Height of letters, 0.014 m. Beneath same a wreath. The fig- 
ure is represented as standing on a base, the front edge of 
which bears the longer inscription (6). Length, 0.315 m.; 
height of letters in upper line, 0.027 m. to 0.03 m.; in lower 
line, 0.011 m. and 0.012 m., except ¢ (0.025 m.). Date second 


century A.D. or later. 
TAPH 


FOPIC 


ANTWNIANO@KAIMWPOC 
EPECIOC 


(a) apryopis 
(b) *Avrwviavds Kai Mapos 
"Edéows 

Tlapnyopis in (a) may be for wapnyopeis, addressed to the vic- 
tory (personified), to which the principal figure refers, or the 
proper name Tlapnyopés (cf. Bechtel, Die Attischen Frauenna- 
men, p. 47). In (6) o «a/ is like the Latin et gui connecting 
the two names, one of which is often a native name or nick- 
name. I prefer to take M@pos as an African name (cf. C.L. G. 
4984, 5035, etc.) rather than as a nickname, as is done in the 
Bulletin, l.c. (“ Antonianos, otherwise known as the Fool, the 
Ephesian,” which would be «ai 6 Ma@pos rather than 6 cai Ma- 
pos). For 6 «ai between alternative or double names, cf. Ram- 
say, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 1, pp. 637 f.; Hastern 
Provinces, p. 359; Cl. Rev. 1898, p. 337; other references in 
Apx. *Ed. 1911, p. 240; cf. especially now Lambertz, Glotta, 
IV, 1912, pp. 78 f.; V, 1913, pp. 99 f. For another example 
from Cyrene, cf. C.J.G. 5137 = Smith and Porcher, op. cit. 
p- 116, No. 26 (S.G.D.I. 4845). 

46. White marble block, bought from Arab, April, 1911. 
Edges badly chipped. Height, 0.85 m.; length, 0.59 m.; 
width (from one inscribed surface to the other), 0.33 m. Bot- 
tom roughly cut flat. Top hollowed. Letters, 0.035 m. (a) 
on one side, (6) on other. occurs in 
Smith and Porcher, op. cit. p. 110, No. 6, line 15 (S.G.D.L. 
4833). Nor can this be the famous philosopher of Cyrene, 
Carneades, though the letters could date from his time, since 
his father’s name was Epicomus or Philocomus (cf. Diog. L. 


i 
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iv, 62). For the name at Cyrene, cf. C.2.G@. 5143, 5144, 5160, 
5309 CS. G4. D.I. 4846, 4847, 4864), and Pindar, P. ix. 


Ficure 33. — Inscription No. 46 a. Figure 34. — Inscription No. 46 bd. 


(a) TloAvxA[éovs (6) viot Kapveddo[v 


47. White marble stele, found face down on Northern 
Acropolis. Height, 0.95 m.; width (at top below moulding), 
0.34 m.; thickness, 0.18 m. to 0.21 m. Letters, 0.03 m. In- 
scription begins 0.44 m. from top. Letters O in first line and 
second M incomplete. 


Evaydpas 
"A 


Figure 35.— Inscription No. 47. 


48. White marble base,-bought from an Arab, April 7, 1911. 
Height, 0.23 m.; length, 0.73 m.; width, 0.58 m. Mouldings 
at top and bottom. Letters, 0.025 m. KupSacias is new, but 
occurs at Cyrene, also in 5146, 11 CS. 
4835). 

KYPBAZIA8& KupBaouds 
rPATIO8® Tl parvos 


49. White marble base, bought from Arab, March, 1911. 
Height, 0.29 m.; length, 0.45 m.; width, 0.38 m. Front and 
both sides panelled. Back rough worked. Mouldings above 
and below panels. Letters, 0.03 m. For name @evypnotos at 
Cyrene, ef. C.I.G. 5135, 5158, 5162. Probably not C./.G. 
5158, which has Zwedpye in line 2. Cf. Smith and Porcher, 
op. cit. p. 110, No. 6, lines 10, 39, 41, 50; p. 115, No. 21 
(S.4.D.I. 4833, 4836, 4843). 


EYXPH2TO*< © Jevxpnoros 
ZQFENEYS Swyevevs 
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50. Cut on edge of sarcophagus lid, east of camp and close 
to sarcophagus No. 1. Letters, 0.09 m. and roughly cut. 
Found April 16, 1911. The name Aristotle occurs also at 
Cyrene in C.I.G. 5154= Smith and Porcher, op. cit. p. 116 
(S.4.D.I. 4861). 


Ficure 36.—Inscriptrion No. 50. 


*Apwrroreas (= ys) 


51. Over door of tomb at foot of rock-cut stairs, on east side 
of Wady Tahouna. Letters heavily cut, 0.14 m. high, but 


some are higher. EvpumvAééas is not in Pape, op. ecit., but 
and Evpu7vAn occur. 


EYPYPYAIAA 


52. In tomb on east side of Wady Tahouna. Letters very 
rough, cire. 0.14 m. high. 


XQPOPIAD Xwpcdirw 
53. In same tomb as preceding. Letters, 0.04 m. 
EPMIONH LIF é(rav) vy 


54. Letters, 0.08 m., very roughly cut and scarcely legible. 
In same tomb as C.J. G@. 5181. 


TON 


55. Marble base with moulding at top and bottom. Height, 
0.35 m.; length, 0.77 m. Letters, 0.04 m. 


| 
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Figure 37. — Inscription No. 55. 


56. Fragment of marble slab. Length, 0.17 m.; thickness, 
0.055 m. Bought from an Arab. 


57. Fragment of poros. Width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 0.12 m. 
Letters, 0.03 m. Found April 22, 1911, in Room 4 behind 
Passage. 

~OTEN 


58. Slab of marble. Length, 0.09 m.; width, 0.05 m.; 
thickness, 0.02 m. Letters (what remains), 0.02 m. Brought 
by an Arab, April 24, 1911. 


59. Badly cut on living rock outside tomb 14. Letters 
roughly and irregularly cut. 


WMHANHKENMHTI -wpn 
‘Ii RELL v py 

XPHEOMEOAKATA Kara 

TONNOMON TOV 


60. Fragment of marble slab. Length, 0.08 m.; thickness, 
0.02 m. Letters, 0.02 m. Bought from Arab. 


61. From Gubba (six hours east of Cyrene). Copied and 
photographed, December 1, 1910, by R. Norton. 
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Figure 38.— Inscription No. 61. 

Geot: ve Bal or- y-joros Syu[ap- 
ov] éxyovos [K- |s oia- 
ailoap s [€]varos ai[r- 
Te ppavexds o |Kparwp 

5 d]pxtepeds pe- 


If éxyovos (line 2) is used here in the sense of “‘ grandson,” the 
emperor would probably be Claudius or Hadrian, and the date, 
measured by the ninth tribunician year, 49 or 125 a.p. The 
style of the letters points rather to the earlier possibility. 

62. In same tomb as next one. Cut over door of inner 
tomb chamber. Letters slightly apicated, about 0.05 m. high. 
Whole inscription 1.08 m. long. 


MHENEPEIAEMHOENA: My évepede 


Cf. C.L.@. 5154 = Smith and Porcher, op. cit. p. 116, No. 27 
(S.G.D.I. 4861): évriOn. 

63. Marble block (base of statue?). Length, 0.56 m.; 
height, 0.32 m. (height of flat surface, 0.21 m.); thickness, 
0.35 m. Moulding at top and bottom. Description and copy 
by R. Norton. “In tombs on right of road to Turt, about two 
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miles and a half from Cyrene. January 24,1911.” Letters, 
0.04 m. high, and slightly apicated. 


APIZTOKAEIA 
MENESTPAT2 Meveotparw 


64. On the lintel of a rock-cut tomb, about five minutes 
southwest of camp. Length, 0.69 m.; height, 0.085 m. 
Height of letters, about 0.04 m. 


AY CEIXOCAYOMA 
XWETWNN Avoayos Avowdyw érav v 


Avceyos is not given in Pape-Benseler, Gr. Higennamen, but 
ef. Avotya at Thespiae (J.G@. VII, 2148). De Cou and Norton 
read Avoydyw (an unknown name). Probably it should be 
Avoipaye, since Cl would resemble O. 

65. Ona stele of white (probably Parian) marble set in the 
right side of the gate of a courtyard, about ten minutes west of 
camp, on east side of Wady Zaghonia. Found November, 1910. 
Height of stele, 1.00 m.; width, 0.345 m.; thickness, 0.235 m. 
Smooth on all sides. Moulding at top on three sides. Height 
of letters, 0.025 m. to 0.047 m. 


K- TAWTHNO?- MAKCI 


A LN 
A 


TAKQNIA' 


TAYAAA: 


LKB- 


K. [lAwrivos Maxewreia “Aoia Ly: 
“Acia Lx Ilaxwvia IlatAAa L 


66. On marble base, brought to camp, April 26,1911. Width, 
0.48 m.; height, 0.24 m. Letters, 0.02 m. AaoxdAfs not in 
Pape-Benseler, op. cit. 

APR "Apxias 
AAQKAEY® Aaoxdeds 


TAWTHNAA 
L K 
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67. Marble base, top and bottom much battered. Width of 
inscription panel, 0.48 m.; height of block, 0.37 m.; letters, 
0.03 m. Hole in top surface for fixing statue, with channel 
running towards front to let out solder. 


EYBQAO EvBowdro[s 
APTOAAQAQPC *AmodA0dwp[ w 


68. 
II. 


For name Y7oTws at Cyrene, cf. C.l.G. 5208, 5276, 5277, 
5297. 

Here it is convenient to add the inscriptions copied by Mr. 
Richard Norton during the spring of 1909, when he visited the 
Cyrenaica on the yacht Utowana, belonging to Mr. A. V. Ar- 
mour; and also an inscription found in 1910 at Apollonia 
(No. 69). Except in the case of one or two short inscriptions 
copied by Mr. Oric Bates, the copies, in most cases without 
measurements, were made by Mr. Norton. Mr. David Hogarth 


rendered much help and Mr. C. H. Turner gave valuable advice 
for No. 104. 


69. Apollonia. Found October, 1910, northeast of the mod- 
ern village and transported to the house of Senussi Effendi. 
Block of white marble, the left half of which is missing. 
Height of inscription, 0.185 m.; length, 0.36 m.; height of 
letters, 0.03 m. to 0.034 m. 


AISAPAAA¥PHY avToKparopa K Jaicapa A- [A]dpy- 
P Avov Koppodov dp- 
YNIA Xtepea 10 Aus via. 


In cemetery west of town, stone with HAY KZ. 


MNZZ jens 


Over niche, below windmill, on west side. 


0, 
71. 
| 
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| 
INMAIAI 
NA 
IMI INT 
A-N 
1T-Bl 
In cemetery west of town. 
73. 
LOH 4 AAN:KO érovs on, xy 
BEPENEIKA Bepeve‘xa 


AHMOCIWNWN wv 
LE €rous € 


In cemetery west of town. Berenice is a natural name in the 
Cyrenaica, whence came the famous Berenice, wife of Ptolemy 
Euergetes. There was a town there by that name. 

74. Ona marble block serving as left jamb of door of hut 
near soldiers’ quarters. Right end broken. Cross on left end. 
Edges at top and bottom broken. 

NYMLIV/s 
PF 

-- 

TONKTIFTFINKEXNHNTAAOXONKAITEKNA $Y, 


drodvodpevos tis dpapradas as mpiv épe| 
yevvarat tvevpatixais Aox(€)iats 

tov dAoxov Kai réxva Aaoce 


"Avak, rotrov o@ ddovs. 


The thought in these elegiac couplets reminds one of the New 
Testament, and yet the language is different. “AXoyos, Aoyxe/a, 
dvaf, etc., are not New Testament words. “Ava is very un- 
usual for the Lord, Kupie being the common expression, but 
probably it refers to Christ rather than to Apollo, who was 
often addressed as At Apollonia, Apollo’s 
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town, the epithet could easily have been borrowed for Christ. 
In the last line in Mr. Norton’s copy the word after todroy 
looks like o@v with a ligature of the last two letters W; but 
since no other ligature occurs, I have adopted the reading CWI. 
The use of ods (sound or secure), however, in this connection 
would be quite possible ; cf. Arist. Lys. 488: dapytpiov car; 
Plato, Rep. 3383 C; Eur. Hee. 994; Xen. Cyr. VII, 4, 13; 
C.I. G. 82, 14. 

In regard to the date of these inscriptions from the tombs 
west of Apollonia, it should be noted that in several cases the 
seven-branched candlestick is roughly incised at the side of the 
entrance. Many of the tombs look as though they had been 
re-used, as those at Cyrene have been, and it seems not im- 
probable that this cemetery was the one used originally by the 
Greek colonists. No. 74 probably dates as late as the age of 


Hadrian. 
Tolmeta. From Tolmeta (= ancient Ptolemais, cf. Am. J. 


Phil. V, pp. 4 f.) are the following : 
75. On block upside down in late wall east of temple. 


FDIFICANDAS E 
ET HYDI 


aljedificandas e[t 
] valvas et hyd[ragogium 


In same wall as preceding. Letters, 0.23 m. high. 
Sil Co]s iif 

On sandstone grave stele of warrior. 
‘NTIOXA EPECIC 
YKHRN-H 


YK-MIKA YMEXIMOI!I 
TC- IAPAAITAI 


below 
(d) PrXABIA PrAaBiavos oixodopos 
NO SOI 
KOIDOMOS 


76. 
(a) 
s 
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78. In carved panel on rock southeast of “ Ptolemy’s tomb.” 
ANOAAWNIOY 


*ArroAAwviov 


€Twy 


ia 


LIGZH 
NAC 
K |W 
Rig 
On north side. 
XOIAX 


IOANHC 


"lodvys (érav) if 
On rear of preceding. 


FIOYAIw T(aiw) “lovAiw 


Over door (and divided by mouldings) on south side. 


YGNOC ©/]Awvos 


83. On east side of door of preceding. 
Cyrene cf. S.G.D.I. 4846. - 


For name ®/doyv at 
PIAWNOC PiAwvos 
84. On rock southeast of “ Ptolemy’s Tomb,” beside door of 
soldiers’ house. 
"TovAi(ov) érav 
85. Same as preceding. 
CAC 


lyn |oac[a 
WN 


86. In niche above C.J.G. 5232. The name Stephanus 
occurs also in Smith and Porcher, op. cit. p. 67,4 (= C.L.G. 


5235, 8.@.D.I. 4868). 
Kc 


k(ai_ ) Sré 
AN 


gav[ os 


TWN 

WOYIA 
79. 
80. 
81. 
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87. East side of cemetery. Last A broken from rest. The 
name Apaxeyv occurs also in G. 5198. 


APAKONTOC//A Apdxovros *A[ 
88. On north side. 


AABOY EYTYX 


89. 
KA Kd 


KOAOMHC & [ev 

\NHMION TO | vnpiov 

90. 

TICANEN és ] Tus dv 
OAAEKAKON KaKov 
TWNWTOIXW 
OYKAINAN Kal mav- 
TAC\OEGO! Ta. 

KA'YHTYXAITOOABHC cai [r]y[e] Tuya rd ? 


For instead of cf. for avoi~a in C.L.G. 
5241; J.H.S. XXVIII (1908), p. 183; and p. 196 below. In 
B.C.H. XXXIII (1909), p. 67, we have v for is 
very common; cf. references below, p. 196. For v=o and 
ov = v, cf. Mayser, Gram. der Gr. Pap. pp. 110 f.; 116 f. 


Lebida. 
91. On block near standing columns, 0.93 m. x 0.52 m. 
All edges cut. Upper letters, 0.16 m..; lower ones, 0.11 m. 


high. 
TIALIS 


ENDVM 


92. On block near standing columns; 0.34 m. x 0.71 m. 
Edges cut. 


DEDICAVIT IMP 


93. On block used as flagstone near modern quay, 0.65 m. x 
0.45 m. Letters, 0.10 m. high. 


O AVG PIO PONT MAX II 
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94. On block in wall towards the sea, near standing col- 
umns. The stone could not be measured, but is about same 
size as the following. 

B POT 
95. On similar block, 0.50 m. x 0.72 m. 
OS 


96. On similar block in wall; 0.96 m. x 0.50 m. Letters, 
0.16 m. high. = 
1! |MP 
97. On block 2.21 m. x 0.58 m. Letters, 0.35 m. high. 
HERENN 


98. On block 0.51 m. x 0.67 m. Letters, 0.09 m. and 
0.08 m. high. 


N | jni 

ONIAE Col Joniae [Ulpiae Traianae Leptis Magnae 
VODONAVIT no]vo donavit 

1 PARTHICE i] Parthice 


The foregoing not improbably all belong, as Mr. Hogarth 
suggests, to one inscription, though it cannot be certainly 
restored till more pieces are found. Perhaps it began with 
No. 91, though how to bring the second line into relation with 
the following lines is not clear : 


Mar |tialis dedicavit Imp. [Caes 
refici jendum 
Q. Traian jo Aug. Pio. Pont. Max. In[victo Trib. Pot. Cos. IT Imp[ 
Procos. et. Q] Herrenn[io Etrusco Messio Decio Caes. et C. Vale ]nti[ 
Coljoniae [Ulpiae Traianae Leptis Magnae 
no}vo donavit[ 
i] Parthice 


99. On broken blocks, which probably join together. 
(a) POand TES 

On block 0.85 m. x 0.49 m. Letters, 0.12 m. high. 
(b) SERNIO 


‘ 
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100. On small base in the sand near modern quay. 


MVLPIVSBAISIIVS M. Ulpius Baispus (?) 
CERIALISMACARI Cerialis Macari[i filius 
BONEMAEMORIAEVI bone maemoriae vi- 

RI ri. 


101. On much weathered block (1.01 m. x 0.50 m.) near 
shore below standing columns. 


\MCCIOSSONCVMPANT 
JIT 
Benghazi. 

102. On stele in house of British consul. 
TOAEMITA® TloAeuiras 
HPAKAEIAA “HpaxAcida 
OEZZAAOSR 


103. On cippus in dealer’s house. 


ACTA *Ao7ra- 


104. On slab of white marble 0.49 m. x 0.95 m. About 
0.07 m. thick. Letters, 0.03 m. high. It is now in the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Rome. 


TWNENTAYOAOE 
IHCONTONOIKONAYTOY 
=AAIYONENTFENEAMIA KAITHN 
ATWNOEOKTONWNIOYAAIWNKA 
TEAIACTOYAIWNOCAMHN+#4+ 
"Hy tis ddixnoy Tov vadv] cod évradOa 
katarat |noov Tov olxov 
Kai TO Gvopa abrod év yeved Kal 
pepidx adrod per ja tov “lovdaiwy Ka- 
5 rdbes, tov 8] rod vaod cod 
Tov, |e wn TO yevos & 
ws THS }reA(€)ias Tov aidvos* 
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Line 2, xatardrnoov suggested by Professor W. M. Ramsay. 
Line 4, cf. Matt. xxiv 51: 7d adrod pera 
and Luke xii 46: 7d wépos pera trav ariotor Once. 
In the above restoration we have been much helped by Mr. 
C. H. Turner, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, to whom 
Mr. Hogarth showed a photograph of the inscription. Professor 
Ramsay considers the inscription to be of the time of Justinian. 
The person from whom the stone was bought said it had been 
found at Cyrene. This inscription shows the ecclesiastical use 
of the language of the curse-tablets. For the cursing of one’s 
olxos or oixia, cf. J.G. III, 3, Nos. 58, 59, 69; Audollent, 
Defixionum Tabellae, No. 85 A; and a curse in the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Toronto, published by Professor Fox in 
A.J. P. XXXIV, 1913, pp. 76 f.; cf. Zechariah c.v.; Her. VI, 
86. The reference to the Jews is also of great interest. 

105. At Benghazi, in the house of the British consul, Mr. 
Jones. 


Figure 39.— Inscription No. 105. 


For the Actian epoch (A.U.c. 723-24), so common in these 
inscriptions, from which the year 134 is reckoned, cf. C.L.G. 
5144, 5145 a, line 2. Probably Kad ois is genitive of the femi- 
nine Kadd@ rather than of the Egyptian name or 
Ans (cf. Pape-Benseler, op. cit. s.v.; and Fick-Bechtel, Gr. 


KadAois 
pa- 
tos L xy 
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Personennamen, p. 158). = is also improbable. 
For the use of the mother’s name instead of the father’s, ef. 
references in A.J.A. XVI, 1912, p. 35, and on pntpdbev xareicOa 
ef. also Braunstein, Die politische Wirksamkeit der gr. Frau, 
pp. 72 f.; ’Apy. ’E@. 1911, p. 58; Her. I, 170; Polybius, XII, 
5 f. ete. Since, however, this is rather the custom in Asia 
Minor than in the Cyrenaica, De Cou’s suggestion that we 
should translate “Callo’s slave Philostratus” is a good one. 


Tokra or Teucheira. 

The following inscriptions copied at Tokra, which I have not 
been able to find in the C.Z.G., are unpublished, so far as I 
know. 

106. At Tokra in tower of the wall, south of the guard house. 
Block, about 1.25 m. long. Letters, about 0.20 m. high. 


AKEAAC 


for or possibly M[d[p]edA[os or ov 
(macellum). 

107. On block of sandstone, upside down. Diameter of 
wreath, inside of which is inscription, about 0.30 m. In tower 
southwest of guard house near palms. Copy probably inaccu- 
rate. 

L 
KAMA 
AWCKAN L xa x 
TO F € *Avt[ wos] PALaod jos 
> A Oc 


108. In quarry just behind barracks. 


CnikH 
CEKAOY 
AHCANT 
YAAAC 


*E]mx[A]fAs, a name which occurs in Smith and Porcher, 
op. cit. p. 110, No. 6, line 23, or Zaréens or 
*Avt|tAXas. 
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109. In the third quarry on the south side. 


E 
KAAAIE 
TEIPA | “Avreydivov L 
NOY|IO 


KadnXérerpa is a new name, but cf. KaddAOepés in Fick-Bechtel, 
op. cit. p. 157. 


110. Same place as preceding. 


AO L-] . . 
TI... Ka *Avri[ yo jvo[s 
\ \ *Ap |ordp[xov 


The name Aristarchus at Cyrene occurs also in C.J. G. 5135. 


111. In quarry just behind guard house. 


L-AQQOY L 


IAOYKIO8& t Aovxtos 
KIAAIH 
NOZANI vos "Avi- 
KHTO8& KyTOS 
LAfy] 


112. In south wall of guard house. 


ACTAONHCIW 
IC TI *Aor[v]Aov (v)now- 
Elia tyv |} 
NK CY 
113. In quarry north of city. 
LF Ly 
OTTEIPHNWY 6 Mepy[v 
MHNA Mnva[ yopa 
LIA L ia 
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114. In same place as preceding. Possibly we can read as 

follows : 
L] py [Xo]a[« 
AIA a 
peve |d[s 
AHMIII Anp[yrpiov 
L xy 
115. In same place as preceding. 
L] ia awde- 
KIAAILI 
NOCKAA vis KaA(A)- 
IMAXOC {uayos 
L 
Line 2 uncertain. Possibly we should read K. T'adcnvds. For 
cf. No. 111. 
Corrections to C.I. G. 

From the notes of Mr. De Cou I have been able to make the 
following corrections to the inscriptions from the Cyrenaica 
published in C.J. G@. 5129 f., which may prove useful for the 
new Corpus. 

C.D. G@. 5141-5142: In 5141, line 4, C.Z. G. has [ instead of T 
and €, not @, occurs throughout. In 5142, col. 2, line 1, for 
F read [; line 2, for EYITATEY = é[w]i[o]rarevovros read 
OYTTATEY = av]Ourarevovtos; line 5, for OANO read OANOY- 
TTATO. Probably in the place of o at the beginning and at 
the end, we should read Q, and restore, instead of [lourranava 
aro 
avaTax[ aro |avOv- 
mat[@, as do Smith 
and Porcher, op. 
cit. p. 113, No. 15. 

These two in- 
scriptions are from 
the garden, just be- 
low the Fountain 
of Apollo, on a 
recut drum of a 


> 
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column, 0.59 m. high. C.J. G@. 5141 is on the flat cut back, 
and 5142 on the front curved side. The left side of both 
inscriptions is now missing. Assuming that the shape of the 
block (in section) was as in the annexed sketch, C.J. G. 5141 
occupied the surface E-G, 5142 the surface A-C. At the time 
(1827) that the copies used for the C.J. G. were made, a fracture 
already existed at the points Fand B. The slabs then loosened 
were subsequently cut off, leaving the block E-F to B-C with 
' only the right side of either inscription. 

5144, col. 2. Block found just below the fountain, 0.81 m. 
high, 0.75 m. wide. The side of the block opposite the inscrip- 
tion is cut for the insertion of a draped figure. Col. 2, 1. 2, 
read APTISOENEYS for TTISOENEYS. Line 3 read NOSYIOS- 
PATKAPS for NOSYOISTTAL KATTS, perhaps bet- 
ter than Ildy«a[Ao]s, the reading of C.1.G., or Tlay«Ajs in 
S.G.D.I. 4846. Line 5, read KAAYAIOSISTPOS for KAY- 
AlOS!STP... 3%. Line 9, read M. SINIOS¢IAQNO for!... 
SINIOS ... IAQNO. In C.LG. read A for A in every case. 
Lines 9-11 in col. 2 should read as lines 9-11 in col. 1 in the 
C.I.G. On the left side of C_L.G@. 5144, col. 2, is an inscription 
which is not given in the C.1.G. 


Tlavoav 


Ilv[p japaiov YO 
-as 

-os paiov 
Il roAe- 


The question as to the provenance of C./.G@. 5144, col. 1, 
lines 1-8 and 14-18 will have to be examined again. Mr. 
Norton feels certain that there are at present no inscriptions 
on the block other than column 2 and that given above. He 
suggests that the missing lines may have been on other blocks 
above and below. It is not certain how much of the block is 
lacking at the top. What is certain is that the stone found by 
the Americans is the same as that seen by Della Cella, and his 
readings in general are confirmed (cf. S. @.D.I. 4846). 
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C.I. @. 5153: Marble stele found in the tomb called Gnesia 
(the church), January, 1911. Remains of moulding at top. 
Height, 0.95 m.; width, 0.34 m. Letters, 0.02 m. Wrongly 
classified among the unpublished inscriptions. The sigma has 
the lower and upper bars spread, not parallel as in C.1.G. In 
line 2 read AENIOS for INIOS = Ae(é)mos. S.G.D.I. 4864 
also wrongly reads Aeéu(o)s in 1. 4. 


Fieure 40. — C.J.G. 5153. 


C.I.G. 5167: Cf. No. 38 above. It should be demos 

C.I.G. 5178: From tomb east of the camp. TTTOAMAIOC} 
TT~.AMAIOY. The reading rather 
than II[vpa]uaios as in C.1.G., seems certain. 
It is probable that the ¢ came to be but faintly pronounced ; 
ef. modern Tolmeta from Ptolemais. Ptolemaeus occurs also as 
a name in Smith and Porcher, op. cit. p. 75. Of KAAITYXHIN 
at the left, only A remains. Above on same face of the block 
is the inscription TTCHCTIOC, probably not (as De Cou thought) 
the same as C.J. G. 5297, where we have [CHCTOC. 

C.I. G. 5194: Last letter in first line is © = OC (Kaécapos). 


par 
2 
f ~ 
we 
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The inscription is above the door of a tomb on the south side. 
Letters, 0.13 m. 

C.I.G. 5199: Line 2, there is space for one letter between 
K and Y; line 6 the second letter is Z. 

C.I.G. 5200 6. There are so many mistakes in the copy 
in the C.2.G. (from Pacho) that it is simpler to reprint the 
whole text. 

APPOAEICAIKAIT'T - EMAICE™ WNAYOENOAAE KEITAI 
TAYTHCONMATHPANAIIPEYE - TAYTAAE® WNOCANA.: £2H 
TOAAPNAKIONTOYTONO.- KAIOAC HTINAEICOICEITy 
IEPNTATWTAMEINAHNAPIAnC NTA'OCIA - OAPCE! 
HPWICOYAEICAOA - - TOC 

"Adpodeion [7] Jeuais érdv dv0 évOdde 

tavryns 6 ratip tradra os dv a[v]véy 

To Aapvaxwov re] Kai Twa, civoica To 

iepwrdrw Tapeiw Syvdpa Odpoa, 

Hpwis, odes va ros. 

This inscription is just below C.I.@. 5204. "Adpodeloa (an- 
other form probably of ’Adpodecia) is found also in J.H.S. 
XXVIII, 1908, p. 198. In C.l.G. in line 1 we have a [érJo[v]s 
Ei{p]ja[vja [Kazir]ov[o]s. On the use of two names, cf. 
above. In line 3 rodro wo[te] is a better restoration than rod 
torov in On the use of v = o in aviéy for avon, cf. 
CI. G. 5241; Judeich, Altertiimer von Hierapolis, p. 104, No. 
97; J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, p. 183; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Gr. 
der Att. Ins. p. 59; Bechtel, Aeolica, p. 54; Naclimanson, 
Laute und Formen der Magnetischen Inschriften, p. 45; Beitrdége 
zur Kenntnis der Altgriechischen Volkssprache, pp. 49, 61; May- 
ser, Gram. der Gr. Papyri, pp. 110 f.; Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 
1911, p. 293; Jh. Oest. Arch. I. Beiblatt, X1V, 1911, p. 108; 
B.C.H. XXXVI, 1912, p. 619. This inscription reminds one 
of the type so frequent in Asia Minor, and especially Lydia 
(cf. Am. J. Phil. XX XI, 1910, pp. 402 f., and references there ; 
cf. also B.C_.H. XXXVI, 1912, pp. 606 ff.; Chapot, Za Prov. 
Rom. Proc. &@ Asie, pp. 513 ff.; Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. s.v. 
Sepulcri Violatio; R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 257 ff.). On jpots 
like jpws as applied to the deceased, cf. above. The sentiment 
at the end is frequent in Greek literature; cf. Eur. Alcestis, 
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419, 782 f.; Anth. Pal. XI, 62; from Africa, C.L.Z. VIII, 
13392 (ovdi[s a0a]vatos 17584 (oddels aOdvaros). 
So in Hamlet, 1, 2,7: *’Tis common; all that lives must die.” 
Evyvye is the usual expression in African inscriptions, though 
@apoe occurs in C.J. 4827, ef. VIII, 10536, 10998, 
12580, 12924, 13392, 18213, but @dpce is more literary; ef. 
Eur. Ale. 38, 326. On mummy labels (cf. Le Blant, R. Arch. 
1874 and 1875) not Odpoe, occurs. Odpoe 
ovdeis aPavatos occurs frequently in Syrian epitaphs, ef. Le Bas- 
Wadd., Ins. d’As. Min. 1829, 1897, 2459, etc.; Rh. Mus. 
XXXIV, 1879, p. 196; CLG. 4463; Prentice, Gr. and Latin 
Ins. of Syria (exp. 1899-1900), Nos. 241, 317; Arch. Rel. VIII, 
1905, pp. 390 f.; X, 1907, pp. 393 f.; R. Et. Gr. VII, 1894, 
p- 296. 

C.I. G. 5204 from Pacho is very different from the reading 
of Mr. Norton. 


OPA II WANHCEY@#PA 
NOPOCEF AHMWNIC? 
L OYAIONFY*®PANOPOC L® 
IS@APAA KOEOAO 
NOPOC 


L ey [x or [Meo Jopa- -wavys 
vopos L Xatp |jpwv Lx ? 

L -ovdiov Etdpavopos L 

L x @eddo- 


TOS Eidpa- 
vopos L te 


G. 5207 should read: 


KAXXAIBIA KadA Bia 
€ TWN LP érav p 
AMAPANTOCETWNZ "Apapavros érav 


It is on the right of C.J. @. 5194. 

C.I.G. 5213. On the south side of necropolis at Tolmeta. 
Norton read in first line for second letter A, not A, and line 2 
for fourth letter A, not A. 
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C.I. G. 5216. On north side of cemetery at Tolmeta. 


ILBA-KACTAXAK Sradax- 
KIOY [ME kiov érav pe 


C.D. G. 5225, line 1, for XOIAY read XOIAXI. 

C.I. G. 5232 is above 5235. In line 1 read M; in line 3 T 
for [, and O for C; in line 4 A for A. 

0.1. G. 5235: Line 1 (1st letter) F, (5th) A, (8th) €, as in 
Smith and Porcher, (10th) T. Line 2, (3d and 4th letters) AP, 
(21st and 22d) IT. Line 8, (20th letter) after the | is an A, 
IAIAN. A very incorrect copy is given in Smith and Porcher, 
op. cit. p. 6T. 

C.D. G. 5238 should read : 


CAABIA Sar Bia 
AWCIOEA Awobéa 
LMH érav py 


The C.1.G. has [®Aa]Ba, and Smith and Porcher, op. cit. 
p. 67, pl. 54, Ist line, fourth from left, give a very incorrect 


and quite different facsimile. 

C.I. G. 5271, col. 1, line- 3, read TOSBAX for TOS~ LAX. In 
the fourth inscription of C.J G. 5271, to right of preceding 
one, lines 3,4, De Cou read KAAAAIE|PAS[KA = Kaadd(a)iépas. 
But the reading of the C.I.G., KAAAME|PAS = Kandayépas, 
seems to me better, in view of the African name Kalemerus 
Maurus ; cf. Thieling, op. cit. p. 101, and C.I.Z. VIII, 2929. 
Kad arépa is unknown as a name. 

C.D. G. 5275, line 1, should have L at beginning, confirming 
the restoration, and line 3 A for A, confirming KaAvrois. In 
line 4, De Cou read A for A, but AH seems more probable 
than AH. 

C.I. G. 5289, col. 3, is correct except in last line, where read 
LIH = Ley’ rather than Ly. In fourth inscription, lines 3, 4, 
read AHMA|TTPQPO = Anya[s] Ipapov, not Anua[]e[r]o[s 
asin C.I.G. For name [lpa@pos = Dpoipos, cf. Fick-Bechtel, 
Gr. Personenn. 243; C.I.G. 5157 and 5289; Smith and Porcher, 
op. cit. p. 110, No. 6, lines 20, 55 (IIp@pos Kvxvw); p. 111, 
No. 7, line 13 (S.@.D.I. 4833, 4834). 
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O.I. G. 5296, line 2, at end read = for Y; line 4,1 for K: 
line 5, A for A; line 6, KAAAIKEA for KAAATKAEA = Kaa- 
[Ad]|«Aea; line 8, read LEA, missing in C.J. G. 

C.I. G. 5298, line 1. De Cou’s copy is not so complete as, 
but different from, line 1. OE Y 
NOAAEKE... . CENTTPQTOIGNAPICTOC; 
line 2, C K THCETTAETC-. NACO¢OC, 
@ev[mporros €]vOdde xe[itar apiotos ; 
Sexé|tns érdeto [wd]v[t]a codes. This is much better than 
the many various readings given in the The ineoription 
is at Tokra in quarry behind the ae house. 

C.I. G. 5305, line 1, read ¢ for T. For 8’ (numeral before 
decimal), cf. above and C.I. G. 5325, 5351. Line 3, De Cou’s 
copy reads EPENAOY; C.I.G. has EPENNOY = ‘Epevy(/)ov, 
which seems better. In last line read LIO, missing in C.Z. G. 

CI. G. 5318, line 1, read A for A; ¢ for final |. The form 
Praovyduos = (PrAaov(i)avds) seems certain. Perhaps the 
name has been corrupted and y developed, as often in Modern 
Greek ; cf. voyde: for vodes = voei. 

C.I. G. 5319, line 3, for T read |. 

C.I. G. 5321, De Cou’s copy reads: 


LITAO 
NIBA 
AOPK 
AP 


Instead of E[dv]én De Cou suggested ’A[pé ]dop- 
«[os] or "Ap[iupa, which, however, are unknown 
names. 

CI. G. 5344, col. 3, line 1, for © read TT. 

C.I.G. 5351, line 1, for | read E; line 2, for AE read AK oo 
cf. above); line 3, for read $1AGd. 

C.I. G. 5358 ce, line 3, for E read L. 

The copies given in C.J.@. 5221, 5325, 5336, 5341 are abso- 
lutely correct. Two of the inscriptions published by Smith 
and Porcher, op. cit. pl. 81, No. 18, and pl. 84, No. 24, are now 
in a dismantled tomb which is used as a stable on the left side 
of the road leading to the Roman Theatre. No. 13 is in ex- 
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actly the same position as when copied by Smith and Porcher. 
No. 24 has been much injured. In the uninjured part the only 
difference from Smith and Porcher’s copy is at the beginning 


of lines 6 and 8, where there is no L or trace of such a sign, 
according to Mr. Norton. 


Davip M. Rosrnson. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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GIOTTO’S FIRST BIBLICAL SUBJECT IN THE 
ARENA CHAPEL 


As one enters the Arena Chapel at Padua the most promi- 
nent fresco is that which adorns the triumphal arch immediately 
above the Annunciation. It represents a celestial potentate 
enthroned and surrounded by hovering angels, four of whom 
are in a more distinct attitude of attention (Fig. 1). This de- 
lightful composition, in the swaying lines of which Giotto an- 
ticipates the later perfections of Fra Angelico, has not received 
the attention to which both by intrinsic beauty and topical im- 
portance it is entitled. Ruskin in his essay for the Arundel 
Society, published in 1854, Crowe and Cavalcaselle,! Thode,? 
Brousolle,? Dobbert,‘ Pératé,5 and Sirén® were content with 
the title Christ surrounded by Angels. Schnaase-Dobbert,’ 
Moschetti,® Bayet,® and others have adopted the more satisfac- 
tory designation God the Father surrounded by Angels. But 
this does not account for the prominence given to the compo- 
sition in a scheme that is severely logical. Adolfo Venturi ¥ 
first perceived the fact that this fresco, being the pendant of 
the great Last Judgment on the entrance wall, must be the 
prologue of a scheme of which the Last Judgment is the epi- 
logue. And further, noting that the figure who stands at 
God’s left hand is identical with the Archangel Gabriel in the 
Annunciation below, Venturi interpreted the subject correctly 
as God despatching Gabriel to announce the Incarnation to the 


1 Hutton, Ed. I, p. 229. 2 Giotto, Leipzig, 1899, p. 106. 

8 Les Fresques de I’ Arena, Paris, 1905, p. 7. 

4 Dohme, Kunst u. Kiinstler, Italien, I, p. 19. 

5 Michel, Histoire de l’ Art, II, p. 799. 

6 Giotto, Stockholm, 1906, p. 49. 

7 Alige. Gesch. d. Kunst (1876), vol. V, p. 365. 

8 La Cappella degli Scrovegni, Florence, 1904, p. 54. 

® Giotto, Paris, 1907, p. 68. 10 Storia del’ Arte Italiana, V, 323. 
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elect Virgin. Thus the first subject in the Arena Chapel is 
God decreeing the Incarnation, the last the final act of judg- 
ment and redemption. No more appropriate preface and se- 
quel to the life of Christ and the Virgin as depicted in the 
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Arena Chapel could be imagined, and Venturi’s interpretation 
seems definitive. It is confirmed by the Gospel narrative, 
Luke 1, 26, 27, “And in the sixth month the Angel Gabriel 
was sent from God unto a city of Galilee, named Nazareth, to 
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@ virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, of the 
house of David, and the Virgin’s name was Mary.” This sub- 
ject, though quite rare in art, exists. Emile Male notes it in 
an early fifteenth century manuscript illumination. My friend 
Professor Keyes of Dartmouth has kindly reported an ampli- 
fied version of the theme in the famous tenth century homilies 
of the monk Jacobus. This Greek preacher ventures to put a 
considerable speech in the mouth of the Almighty which may 
be read in Rohault de Fleury’s French translation. There is, 
however, no reason to suppose that the subject was ever common 
or that Giotto followed any immediate iconographic original. 
Study of this charming picture of a celestial court long ago 
convinced me that Giotto’s pictorial amplification of the theme 
was not merely decorative in intention, nor to be explained by 
the brief words of Luke’s Gospel. It seemed likely to me 
that the subject was based on a literary source, and it was 
natural to seek first in the famous devotional text which Gi- 
otto is known to have followed elsewhere in the Chapel, the 
** Meditations on the Life of Christ ” ? often, but apparently erro- 
neously, attributed to the great Franciscan saint, Bonaventura. 
The first chapter of the Meditations describes the intercession 
of the angels for mankind. (De solicita pro nobis intercessione 
Angelorum.) Several angels prostrate themselves before the 
Most High, reminding him that man has lain long in sin and 
misery and begging that a means of salvation be found. The 
case is argued by Truth and Righteousness against man, by 
Mercy and Peace in his favor. The gentler Virtues finally pre- 
vail over the sterner. According to the prophecy of David 
(Psalm 84, Vulgate version), Mercy and Truth meet together, 
Righteousness and Peace kiss each other. The celestial court 
closes with the despatch of Gabriel to Nazareth after long in- 
structions from God. The author of the Meditations alleges 
the authority of St. Bernard (Homily X, Concerning the 


1 La Sainte Vierge, I, p. 430. The miniature is described as follows: Trois 
personnages assis sur un méme tr6éne et representant probablement la trés sainte 
Trinité environnée d’anges, d’archanges et de seraphins. Au bas l’archange 
recoit l’ordre, 4 gauche il part en volant. The recent Vatican publication of 
these Homilies is not accessible to me. 

21 have used the Venice edition of Bonaventura, Opera Omnia, 1756. The 
Meditationes Vitae Christi are in the 12th tome, pp. 380 ff. 
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Annunciation), and Emile Male,’ who has paraphrased this 
scene and very interestingly traced its influence upon French 
miniatures and dramatic mysteries of the fifteenth century, 
accepts the statement. There is, however, no such scene in St. 
Bernard’s famous Homily on the Annunciation, and so far as 
the fairly complete index in the Migne edition serves, the au- 
dacious conceit of transferring the initiative for human salvation 
from God to the Angels seems never to have been entertained 
by the great Cistercian. I suspect St. Bernard is cited in the 
loose mediaeval fashion simply as a notable authority on the 
cult of the Virgin. Possibly the author of the Meditations 
squared his eminently heterodox notion with Divine omniscience 
by the general statement that “the fulness of time had come.” 

However that be, in this description of a celestial court pre- 
paring the way for the Annunciation we surely have the literary 
source of Giotto’s first fresco in the Arena Chapel. Even in the 
present half-effaced condition of the painting it seems safe to 
say that Mercy and Peace, Truth and Righteousness are absent. 
The four most prominent figures —two near the throne; two 
at the front of the angel choirs—are most obviously to be 
explained as the four archangels. Unlike the Northern minia- 
turists cited by Male, Giotto avoids the fantastic personification 
of his original text and treats the subject concretely and expli- 
cably as a celestial audience with God speaking the word which 
Gabriel is to carry to Mary at Nazareth. The only earlier pic- 
torial version of such a theme, that contained in the Homilies of 
Jacobus, represented the three persons of the Trinity seated 
together on a throne, and for that, as for other evident reasons, 
cannot be regarded as Giotto’s original. It appears that, as 
was his usual practice, Giotto read carefully the text he was 
illustrating and selected from it those features which seemed 
most significant and most pictorial. 

1 L’ Art Religieux de la jin du Moyen Age en France. Paris, 1908, pp. 21 ff. 
M. Male gives a complete illustration of Bonaventura’s scene from a late fifteenth 
century Ms. of the Golden Legend, Ms. frangais No. 244, Bibliothéque Nationale. 
He cites as an earlier incipient version, a miniature of Gabriel kneeling before 
70d in the Breviary of the Duke of Bedford, 1450. Ms, lat. 17, 294, Bibl. Nat. 
His other examples are later. In fact, the ‘‘ Meditations ’’ seem to have arrived 


late in the North. Henry Thode in Franz von Assisi has cursorily analyzed the 
Meditations, omitting, however, this scene and its significance. 
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Giotto’s seems to be the only instance of this theme being 
used in Italy, and this is another reason for supposing that he 
took it directly from that highly fanciful and by no means or- 
thodox tract, the Meditations. The swelling current of Mari- 
olatry willingly let the conceit of a celestial audit sink into a 
perhaps deserved oblivion. The blessed Virgin herself so fully 
engrossed men’s interest and devotion that no one felt any curi- 
osity as to what may have preceded the fateful words Ave Maria, 
gratia plena, even though such antecedents lay in the eternal 


purposes of God himself. 
FRANK J. MATHER, JR. 
Princeton UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, New JERSEY. 
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A VASE FRAGMENT FROM VARI? 


THE bit of an ancient vase which is reproduced herewith 
(Fig. 1)? was picked up at Vari in March, 1911. Just below 
the mouth of the cave is a small pile of earth, which was doubt- 
less thrown out at the time of the excavation of the cave by 
members of the American School in 1901.8 And at the foot 


% 


Figure 1.— Vase FRAGMENT FROM VARI. 


of this pile, lying face upward and perfectly clean, on a little 
grassy spot, this fragment was found. It had recently been 
broken in two, and still bears near the top what are perhaps 
the marks of the hob-nailed shoe that trod upon it. 


1 This paper was read at the meeting of the Institute in Washington, Dec. 30, 
1912. 

21 am indebted for the excellent photograph to the kindness and skill of 
Mr. Albert W. Barker of Haverford College. 

8 Cf. A.J.A. VII, 1903, pp. 263 ff. 
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The two pieces joined measure about 3} inches (8.4 cm.) 
between the extreme points, and this line is very nearly paral- 
lel with the wheel marks on the back of the fragment. The 
greatest height at right angles to this line is about two inches. 
The completed picture, however, to judge from the space re- 
quired to complete the figures that partially appear at present 
—i.e. enough for a head and shoulders at the top and probably 
enough for a full-length figure at the left, possibly also for 
Pan at full length below the centre — must have been at least 
eight inches from top to bottom. 

The curvature of the fragment also shows that it is from a 
vase of some size. Two of my colleagues from the depart- 
ments of physics and mathematics, Professors Frederic Palmer, 
Jr., and Albert H. Wilson, kindly gave me their help in cal- 
culating the diameter of the vase. Three methods were tried : 
by the use of a pair of compasses and measurement of different 
chords, results of from 9 to 13} inches were obtained for the 
external diameter; by the use of a spherometer, 12.38 inches. 
The simpler, but in such a case, perhaps, not ineffective, method 
of applying the fragment experimentally to circles of various 
diameters, showed that its curvature coincided pretty closely 
with a circle of fourteen inches. The variation in results by 
the first two methods is, needless to say, sufficiently accounted 
for by the irregular thickness of the fragment, viz., from 
5.46 mm. to 5.91 mm. Since the other pieces of red-figured 
vases, large enough for an eight-inch picture, which were found 
at the time of the excavation, seem, as reported, to be probably 
all of the oxybaphon, or bell-shaped, type of erater,! it is not un- 
reasonable to infer that this is also probably a part of a vase 
of the same sort. 

As for the subject matter of the painting, we have first in 
the centre, the upper part of what seems pretty clearly to be 
a head of Pan, with horns and animal’s ears, and a fillet or 
band.? On the very edge of the fragment, just in front of the 
lip, is a tiny angle of white. The upper lip also protrudes 
slightly, so that it would seem that we have here the tip of a 


1 See A.J.A. 1903, pp. 320 ff. 
2 It resembles rather closely a Pan on a Cyrenaic hydria (British Museum, 
E 228). 
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syrinx or a pipe. The position of Pan’s head, tilted slightly 
backward, would also agree with this supposition. The horns 
show very delicate, curved, interior markings. On and above 
the left horn and elsewhere on the background various lines 
can be made out which seem to be part of the artist’s prelimi- 
nary sketch on the clay. Behind Pan’s head is the corner of a 
rectangular white object, which might be either a cista (doubt- 
less in that case in some one’s hands), or a stele, or an altar. 

In front of Pan’s forehead is a woman’s left hand and fore- 
arm, and part of the sleeve and embroidered front of her 
chiton. On this hand, held palm up and not quite as high as 
her shoulder, rests the lower part of a white open-work basket, 
through which the edge of the bearer’s shoulder can be seen. 
This object is apparently a new example to be added to the 
group of seven collected by Miss Richter in A.J.A. XI, 1907, 
423 ff.,! which, if we accept her interpretation of them, are 
baskets of metal in which high-born Athenian maidens carried 
offerings of the first fruits in Dionysiac processions. The posi- 
tion in which this is held in our fragment would seem to indi- 
cate that the holder is standing rather than sitting. The missing 
right hand may well have been resting upon the top to steady 
it, as in a lecane from Kertsch cited by Miss Richter.2 The 
presence of Pan in our scene is certainly not at variance with 
the idea of a Dionysiac connection for these baskets. 

Finally at the top we have a series of lines (like the other 
interior details, in light brown glaze), which finally resolve 
themselves into the folds and embroidery of the upper part of 
a woman’s chiton. There is the same general style of decora- 
tion as on the front and sleeve of the other woman’s garment. 
At the top is a trace, apparently, of the neckband. From this 
several curving lines radiate, the light folds over the bosom. 
To the right is part of the broad decorative strip which ran 
down the middle of the front, consisting of a zigzag series of 
parallels flanked by spirals or pothooks and pairs of short 
straight lines. On the left is a similar group of spirals bor- 
dered on the right by a curved line, — the joining, apparently, 


1 This reference I owe to Professor D. M. Robinson of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 
2 loc. cit.; Arch. Anz. 1907, pp. 134 ff. 
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of sleeve and dress. I have no doubt, then, that we have here 
one of the half- or third-length figures common enough in the 
backgrounds of later vases, and even rising, as here, directly 
out of the background. 

I have thus far spoken of headband, basket, and the uncer- 
tain object on the right, as white. This is certainly their 
appearance at present, but a tiny fleck of color on the bottom 
of the basket suggested the use of a magnifying-glass, which, 
in turn, revealed the fact that originally all the white of the 
painting was overlaid with a golden yellow glaze. Plain 
traces of it are preserved in many places, and although else- 
where the white surface is worn and rough, these yellow specks 
show a finished surface. Whether by any possibility the yellow 
could be the remains of gilding, I do not know. In any case, 
the golden color brings the offering basket into closer agree- 
ment with the other seven previously referred to, which are 
gilded in every case when the vase dates from a period in 
which gilt was used.!. And the color would apparently indi- 
cate, not only that it is a gilded metal basket that is repre- 
sented, but also that it is a golden headband, and perhaps a 
metal-covered box on the right rather than stele or altar. 

As to the date of this fragment, I am led by the carelessness 
with which the black varnish is applied (e.g. between the 
horns), and in general by the combination of technical skill 
and facility with hastiness of execution, by the polychrome 
coloring, by the beauty, almost effeminate, of the face of Pan, 
by the delicate inner markings, especially on the horns, by the 
representation of rich embroidery, by the half-length figure in 
the background,? as well as by the shape of vase,—if we may 
assume that this was an orybaphon, a form of short vogue,* — 
to believe that it was painted not far from 400 B.c. 

Wm. W. BAKER. 


HaverrForD COLLEGE. 


1 A. J.A. XI, 1907, p. 426. 
2 Walters, Hist. of Anc. Pottery, I, 466 ; Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan 


Vases in the British Museum, IV, 8. 
8 Walters, Hist. I, 468; Smith, Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases in 
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THE PRINCETON MADONNA AND SOME RELATED 
PAINTINGS 


In the American Journal of Archaeology (first series), Vol. 
IX, No. 1 (1894), Professor Arthur L. Frothingham, during a 
discussion of ‘ Byzantine Artists in Italy,’ refers to the Ma- 
donna and Child of the Uffizi, which bears the signature of 
one Andrea Rico of Candia, with whom Mr. Frothingham 
identifies Andrea Tafi, mosaicist of the Florentine baptistery. 
Of this painting, he justly observes that it is “perhaps the 
most beautifully executed of the early portable Byzantine 
paintings in Italy.” Such being the case, Princeton Univer- 
sity, in the recent acquisition of an almost exact duplicate of 
the Florentine work, may well lay claim to possessing the finest 
Byzantine painting in America. 

The picture was purchased for Princeton by Professor 
Allan Marquand at the Eugene Benson sale in New York City, 
in February, 1911. Previous to its entry into the Benson 
collection it had hung for centuries in the private chapel of 
the Beltramini family at Venice. A thorough cleaning has 
revealed almost unexpected beauties. Like the Uffizi panel, 
that of Princeton represents the Madonna holding the Divine 
Infant, while above, to right and left, hover small angels bear- 
ing the instruments of the passion. The Child clings to His 
Mother’s hand, as He looks over His shoulder to perceive the 
angel bearing toward Him the cross. From His right foot 
dangles a sandal held by a single loose string (Figs. 1 and 2). 

Identity of subject in the two pictures finds its counterpart 
in identity of treatment. In each the Madonna’s robes are 
treated with unusual breadth of fold, and are free from gold 
hatchings. In each, the Child is clad in a white undergar- 
ment decorated with trifoliate sprigs and with berries, arranged 
somewhat better in the Princeton than in the Uffizi example. 
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The Child’s sash and mantle are heavily marked with gold 
lines. The Gothic lettering of the inscription of the Prince- 
ton picture is considerably more defaced than that of the Uffizi 


Ficure 1.— Maponna 1n THe Urrizit GALLERY. 


panel, yet sufficient remains legible to give assurance that the 
two pictures bear precisely the same wording.! 
There is, too, in the Princeton panel a clearly distinguish- 


1 Mr. Frothingham, op. cit. p. 47, has transliterated it thus: Qui primo 
candidissime gaudium prehindicat | nu(n)c passionis signacula car|nem vero 
Chr(istu)s mortalem i(n)duit. Timens que letum talia pavet cernendo. 
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able inscription, I|hSXPS, above the head of the Infant. An 
M and a G, further, serve to distinguish the heavenly visitants 
as the archangels Michael and Gabriel. In short, the only 


Figure 2,.— Tue Princeton MAaponna. 


differences between the signed Uffizi icon and the unsigned 
one at Princeton are to be found in a very slight variation in 
the proportion of the panels, and in the fact that, while the 
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personages of the Uffizi example are furnished with very 
simple halos, those of Princeton are provided with halos richly 
and elaborately engraved. Granting the genuineness of the 
Uffizi signature, there is, then, every reason to believe that 
Princeton is the fortunate owner of a work not merely from 
the shop, but from the hand of Andrea Rico of Candia. 

Important by virtue of its intrinsic quality, the picture pos- 
sesses further value as an additional link in a chain of evidence 
pointing to the great popularity and influence of the Cretan 
school of Rico in both Italy and the Eastern Empire. In his 
essay, Mr. Frothingham observes that, in the church of S. 
Alfonso de Liguori in Rome, is a Byzantine painting, known to 
have come from Crete, which represents exactly the some com- 
position as the Uffizi panel, even to the hanging sandal. 

The Christ Child frightened at the prophetic vision of future 
suffering constitutes a new iconographic idea; the little falling 
shoe adds a humanizing touch of genre. Both are what we 
might expect of the revitalized Byzantine painting of the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century; and, entirely apart 
from considerations of technical mastery, would be sufficient to 
account for the popularity of their inventor and for the multi- 
plication of the type, either at first hand or through successive 
copies. Indeed, Eméric David! cites a small panel in the col- 
lection of one M. Artaud, similar in composition to that of 
Florence and probably one of the samples sent by Rico to 
Italy for the obtaining of what must have been numerous 
orders. Mr. Frothingham has, in his Princeton home, such a 
small panel, evidently by Rico. Although in this picture the 
Child is represented in the act of benediction, instead of intent 
upon the impending symbols of the passion, the dropped sandal 
occurs. 

While in Italy we appear to encounter Rico in original mas- 
ter works,? our knowledge of his apparently wide influence in 
the east must, for the present, be founded on more or less de- 
based copies. Diehl mentions an important Madonna of the 


1 Histoire de la Peinture au Moyen Age, Paris, 1845, p. 123, note. 

2 See, however, the Catalogue of the Naples Museum, ed. 1893, p. 247, Nos. 
44 and 46, and Ricci’s Galleria de Parma, ed. 1896, pp. 342 and 350, Nos. 441 
and 447. The Turin gallery possesses a Death of the Virgin attributed to Rico. 
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Passion in the church of Saint Clement at Ochrida in Mace- 
donia! which would seem very like the Uffizi and Princeton 


panels. But it is among the plates of Likatcheff’s great work, 


Figure 3.— Maponna; Likatcuerr CoLiection. 


Matériaux pour Histoire de lIconographie Russe, St. Peters- 
burg, 1906, that we find, not only definite analogies to Rico’s 


1 Diehl, Manuel d’ Art Byzantin, Paris, 1910, p. 748. 
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Italian pictures, but data, as well, for reconstructing other of 
his works. ! 
Here we find three examples, all from M. Likatcheff’s private 


Figure 4.— Maponna; LikatcHerr COLLECTION. 


collection, of the Madonna of the Passion, of which the Uffizi 
and Princeton panels represent the high type. Of these the 
closest analogue, a somewhat coarsened but still exact copy 
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(Fig. 3), presents the composition in all its parts, even to the 
inscriptions, which, in this instance, are in Greek instead of in 
Latin.! A variation occurs in the omission of the letters above 
the head of the Infant and the introduction over the Madonna’s 
right shoulder of the word H AMOAVNTOC balancing the main 
inscription. 

In two other successively coarser and probably late examples,” 
(Figs. 4 and 5), the long inscription is omitted, the dainty 
pattern of the Child’s tunic reverts to gold hatching, and the 
workmanship of the seemingly elaborate halos is inferior. Both 
pictures are interesting mainly as evidence of the surviving 
popularity of the theme. 

Again, in the same collection are to be encountered two 
examples* of another type at first sight distinct in its en- 
semble. Here the Mother supports the Child with her right 
hand, balancing Him with the left. Her cheek is pressed 
against that of the Babe, who rather awkwardly dangles an in- 
scribed scroll. Right and left above are half figures of ador- 
ing angels.® The first element here to challenge attention is 
the recurrence of the motive of the hanging sandal. Closer 
examination reveals the interesting fact that in its details this 
composition exhibits but slight variations from that of the 
Madonna of the Passion. Although the weight of the Babe is 
shifted from one of the Mother’s hands to the other, the position 
of those hands is but little affected. Her head is but little 
more inclined, and the changed position of the Child is achieved 
mainly by alterations in the pose of head and torso. 

If we place the better of the two examples of this composi- 
tion (Fig. 6) side by side with the Uffizzi Rico, we are im- 
pressed by the strong similarity not only of the forms, but of 
the accomplished technique of the two. Somewhat less fine, 


1 Likatcheff, op. cit. pl. XXXIV, No. 65. 

2 As above, pl. XXXII, No. 63, and pl. XX XIII, No. 64. 

8 As above, pl. XX XVII, No 68, and pl. XXXV, No. 66. 

*The inscription is taken from the Gospel of Luke, iv, 18: ‘‘ The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me because he annointed me.”’ Cf. Isaiah lxi, 1. 

5The famous icon of Karyais at Mount Athos seems to be derived from the 
same original. See Brockhaus, Die Kunst in den Athos Kléstern Leipzig, 1891, 
p. 923. A somewhat similar composition is described, p. 93, and attributed to 
the fifteenth century. 
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perhaps because less cleaned, than the Uffizi icon, that of the 
Likatcheff collection is so close to it as to put almost beyond 
the field of doubt its origin from the same atelier. To be sure, 


Figure 5.— Mapvonna; LikatcHerr COLLECTION. 


the embroidered garment of the Child here gives way to an 
elaborate system of gold hatchings, but the management of this 
system, in its delicate certainty, bears intimate resemblance to 
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that which occurs in the Uffizi and Princeton pictures; while it 
is worthy of note that the unusually rich and well executed en- 


Figure 6.— Mavonna; Likxatcnerr CoLiection. 


graving of the halos is almost identical with that of the Prince- 
ton example. 
Intermediate, or perhaps transitional, between the two types 
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already discussed is a third in the Likatcheff collection! (Figs. 
7 and 8). Here the Mother supports the Infant as in the first 
composition. He, however, places His left hand only in that 


Figure 7.— Maponna; LikatcHerr 


of the Madonna: for with the right He clasps a closed scroll. 
His cheek lies against that of His Mother, as in the first compo- 
1 As above, pl. XL, No. 72, and pl. XLI, No. 73. 
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sition. Again the hanging sandal appears. Whether this third 
type harks back to an original design by Rico, or is of composite 


Figtre 8.— Maponna; Likatcnerr CoL_ection. 


derivation, would be difficult to say. The better of the two 
pictures suggests possibility of a specific original; the absurd 
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Figure 9.— Maponna; LiIkATCHEFF COLLECTION. 


position of the Madonna’s left hand, in the second, seems to 
imply thoughtless adaptation from separate sources. 
A fourth, and certainly still later derivative,! in which the 


1 As above, pl. XX XVIII, No. 70. 
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dropped sandal again appears, is a mixture of the first and 
second types. The scroll is here omitted, and the Child, in 
evident terror, clasps His Mother’s neck with His right hand, 
while, with His left, He points to one of two angels who come 
bearing the instruments of the passion (Fig. 9). 

The provenance of the pictures in the Likatcheff collection is 
not stated in the index of plates. It is a fair assumption that 
most of them are from Russia, whose active school of painting 
from the tenth century on was dominated by Greek masters 
and masterpieces.! The importance, further, of the Cretan 
school among the followers of the Greek manner is attested in 
the Mount Athos Handbook,? while in addition to that of Rico 
of Candia the names of no less than three other, though later, 
Cretan painters are known to us: Nicholas, Victor,’ and The- 
ophanes.* Among these, however, that of Rico is the most 
potent; for in him we perceive something of a personality ; 
master of a Cretan atelier whose products followed the paths 
of commerce east and west ; observer of tradition, yet respon- 
sive to the urgent Zeitgeist of his century ; inventor of a new 
iconography of the Madonna; half timid perpetrator of genre. 
In the still conservative lands orientward from the Adriatic, 
recognition of him expresses itself in the long-continued repeti- 
tion of his works. In awakened Italy, it prompts the invita- 
tion that brings Rico first to Venice and thence, perhaps, to 
Florence, honored in the commission to aid in restoring the 


half-forgotten mosaic art. 
Homer EATON KEYEs. 
DartmoutH CoLiece. 


1 Mufioz, L’ Art Byzantin & I’ Exposition de Grotta Ferrata, Rome, 1906. 

2 Didron et Durand, Manuel d’Iconographie Chrétienne Grecque et Latine, 
Paris, 1845, p. 51. For a discussion of the date of this Handbook, see Brock- 
haus, op. cit. pp. 158 ff. 

8 Likatcheff Index numbers 50 and 124. 

* Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, Oxford, 1911, p. 303. Further 
data concerning Cretan painters are apparently entombed in Russian, in Konda- 
koff’s Iconography of the Virgin, St. Petersburg, 1911, reviewed in the Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift, May, 1912, pp. 350 ff. 
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ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUNDS IN THE SERIES 
OF “SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF SAN BER- 
NARDINO” AT PERUGIA 


IN all the history of Umbrian art there is no problem harder 
to solve than that presented in the series of Scenes from the Life 
of San Bernardino in the gallery at Perugia. One critic has 
attributed these paintings to the School of Verona, another to 
that of Siena, and others to that of Umbria. Orsini, writing 
in the eighteenth century, attributed them to Pisanello, who he 
said painted them in 1487.1 Subsequent critics pointed out 
that Pisanello died in 1451,? yet there is undeniably a courtly, 
one might almost say materialistic, feeling in the paintings more 
akin to Pisanello’s style than to the works of the Umbrian 
school. Venturi gives the initiative of the composition to two 
co-workers of the Sienese school: Francesco di Giorgio Martini 
and Neroccio di Landi. The execution, however, he considers 
to have been done largely by the great Umbrian, Perugino. In 
Venturi’s criticism the importance of Perugino looms larger 
as the critic reconsiders the problem.* 


1 The only date on any painting is 1473, incorporated in the architecture in 
the Miracle of a Woman rescued from a Well. 

2 Jean Carlyle Graham, The Problem of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, p. 63 ; Sieg- 
fried Weber, Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, p. 65. 

® Compare L’ Arte, 1909, p. 196; Storia dell’ Arte, VII, pp. 510-513, and 
L’ Arte, 1911, Fase. 1°. Venturi’s criticism is weakened, however, by a very 
curious mistake, for which we must blame the proofreader. In the two articles 
in L’ Arte and in Vol. VII, of the Storia, the critic mentions two of the panels 
as by Francesco and Neroccio. Those two he calls The Birth of San Ber- 
nardino and the Miracle of the Sterile Woman. Asa matter of fact the two 
titles refer to one and the same painting (Fig. 2) calledin the Museum catalogue 
Il Miracolo di una Sterile. This is the only painting in the series the subject of 
which has to do with a birth. In this curious expansion of one composition into 
two, one of the remaining seven had to be overlooked. All are accounted for 
except the Miracle of a Boy Wounded by a Bull (Fig. 3). The most recent 
article in Z’ Arte mentions the paintings reproduced in Figures 4~7 as by 
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The attribution of the paintings to Fiorenzo di Lorenzo! 
dates back to Crowe and Cavalcaselle. This criticism, some- 
what timidly made, was seized by later critics and now is the 
most generally accepted of the attributions, though nearly 
always with reservations. Both Weber and Berenson give the 
credit of the series to Fiorenzo, but do not agree as to the com- 
position actually painted by him. No. 8 in the catalogue,? 
called there the miracle di una attratta (Fig. 9); by Berenson, 
Another Miracle; and by Weber, The Miracle of a Woman Res- 
cued from a Well,’ is given by both critics to Fiorenzo. To him 
again both give the Miracle of the Blind Man (Fig. 5).* Over 
the Miracle of the Accident by Falling® the critics divide, Beren- 
son giving it to Fiorenzo, while Weber sees in it the strong in- 
fluence of Fiorenzo on his pupil Pintoricchio. Venturi gives 
the panel to Perugino as he does the Miracle of the Blind Man 
and the miracle di una attratta. The three critics assert the 
same three attributions in regard to the Miracle of the Prisoner 


(Fig. 6).8 


Perugino, and those in Figures 8-9 as by an Umbrian follower of Niccold da 
Foligno. The article implies, therefore, that Figures 2-3 represent the two works 
by Francesco and Neroccio. One of these is the Miracle of a Boy Wounded by 
a Bull. This, then, is almost surely the picture which Venturi had in mind 
when he mentioned a second composition by Francesco and Neroccio. I wrote 
Professor Venturi calling his attention to the error in the transcription of the 
titles of the two paintings, and received a most courteous reply from him that 
the confusion would be cleared away in the second part of Volume VII of the 
Storia. 

Since this article was in type the second part has appeared. I am pleased to 
see that Professor Venturi has confirmed my opinion, in so far as he has aban- 
doned the attribution of two of the panels to Francesco and Neroccio. He has 
redistributed his attributions with regard to the various panels (see Part II, 
Vol. VII, of the Storia, pp. 470-482), but his discussion does not seem to me to 
affect the arguments already advanced in this article. It is interesting to note, 
however, that Pintoricchio now figures in the list. 

1The attribution is thus given in the catalogue of the Pinacoteca Vannucci at 
Perugia. 

2 Alinari photo. No. 5660. 

8 Note the ease with which confusion might arise from the uncertainty of the 
subjects of the composition. 

* Alinari photo. No. 5661. 

5In the catalogue J2 Miracolo di un Malconcio per Caduta. Alinari photo. 
No. 5659. 

6 Alinari photo. No. 5663. 


G. H. EDGELL 


Figure 2.—Scene From THe Lire or San BERNARDINO IN PERUGIA. 
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There now remain three panels of the attributions concern- 
ing which I have made no mention.!. They are the Miracle of 
the Man Wounded by Arms (Fig. 4),? that of the Man Wounded 
by a Mattock (Fig. 8), and that of the Boy Wounded by a Bulls 
None of these is in Berenson’s list. All three, according to 
Weber, are inspired by Fiorenzo, but in execution unworthy of 
him. ‘The first two Venturi says are by an Umbrian follower 
of Niccolé da Foligno. The last, as I have said, he probably 
considers by Francesco and Neroccio. 

I have mentioned the biography of Mrs. Jean Carlyle 
Graham, but I have not cited her attributions in regard to these 
panels, and for good reason. She offers none. After a very 
careful analysis of the series she comes frankly to the conclu- 
sion that she does not know by whom the panels were painted, 
but that she does not consider them to be by Fiorenzo. This 
attitude is the more honest in that the author admires the series 
and admits that their attribution to the painter whose biography 
she writes would shed much lustre on him. Bearing in mind 
not only the strong impulse of a biographer to laud his subject, 
but also the almost invariable desire of scholars to advance a 
“theory ” when they are writing about anything, we must give 
Mrs. Graham’s dispassionate criticism careful consideration. 

So much for a very long and involved introduction to the 
problem; long of necessity and involved from the nature of the 
problem itself. Our task is now to examine the architectural 
backgrounds and see what light they shed on the situation. 
The architectural background is always a factor in the criticism 
of a painting which has such a background at all, but its impor- 
tance varies. In five of the compositions in our series one 
might call the architecture of preponderant importance. Two 
more have architecture worth careful examination, the eighth 
has practically no architecture at all. Given this proportion, 
one must readily admit the importance of the architecture in 
the series. 

Another fact which we must grant is that, while there are 
variations in the panels, the series as a whole is enough of a 


1The Miracle of the Sterile Woman is not in Berenson’s list. 
2 Alinari photo. No. 5665. 8 Alinari photo. No. 5664. 
4 Alinari photo. No. 5662. 5 See L’ Arte, 1911, Fase. 1°. 
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Figure 3.—Scrne From tHe Lire oF San BERNARDINO. 
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unit to warrant the assumption that one individual may be held 
generally responsible for it. Glancing over the series, it is 
inconceivable that A did one or two panels, then B came along 
and, seeing them, did one or two more, being followed in 
equally hap-hazard fashion by C, and so on. Granted then 
that some one master is responsible for the series, we must 
recognize in him a man with a strong sense of architectural 
design. The painter who elaborates his architecture without 
understanding architectural construction invariably betrays 
himself. I can give no better example of what I mean than 
the two panels in the Galleria Barberini in Rome, there attrib- 
uted to Fra Carnevale.! In these panels we have a delight in 
architectural elaboration only equalled by the painter’s abysmal 
ignorance of construction. The painter of the San Bernardino 
series had as great a delight in elaborate architecture, but he 
manifestly knew what he was about when he designed it.? 
Venturi realized this when he gave the designing of the archi- 
tecture in the series to Francesco di Giorgio. 

There are, however, grave difficulties in the way of accept- 
ing Venturi’s dictum. In the first place it is confusingly put. 
After speaking of the first two quadretti the critic goes on to 
say “Nei due quadretti e negli altri Francesco di Giorgio 
Martini segno le architetture.”* The meaning of “segno” is 
doubtful. We do not know whether it means that the Sienese 
master designed the architecture or that he actually painted 
it. One would think, of course, the former, but in the Storia 
Venturi writes of Francesco “il quale . . . pose nel fondo 
modelli architettonici, finemente disegnate e coloriti.”* If 
Francesco designed and painted the architecture in the series, 
there is little credit due Perugino. The figures, though some of 
them are finely painted, are so tiny as to be comparatively 


1Qne the Presentation, the other the Visitation, but in both the subject is 
merely an excuse for the background. 

2 Weber proves at least an acquaintance with architectural design for 
Fiorenzo when he proves that the painter had been employed on the construc- 
tion of the Scuole in the Piazza del Sopramuro at Perugia. See Weber, op. cit. 
pp. 89-91. See also a pamphlet, La Piazza del Sopramuro, by Professor 
Adamo Rossi, Perugia, 1887, written on the occasion of the erection of a statue 
to Garibaldi in the Piazza. 

8 L’ Arte, 1911, Fasc. 1°. 4 Storia del Arte, VII, p. 512. 
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Figure 4.— Scene rrom tHe Lire or San BERNARDINO. 
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unimportant. Space, light, air, all the more important praises 
by the critics of the series would belong to the composer, not 
to the painter of the figures. Only in two panels, the Miracle 
of the Prisoner and that of the Accident by Falling, would 
Perugino get any real credit. 

We must also ask ourselves if Perugino would have consented 
to paint the figures in an architectural framework as elaborate 
as the one provided by Francesco. In 1473, the only date 
incorporated in any of the panels, Perugino was twenty-seven 
years old. One might imagine that any other painter’s style 
but Perugino’s might have changed between 1473 and 1478,? 
but bearing in mind that, of all painters, Perugino was most 
notorious, even in Renaissance times, for never changing his 
style, one doubts very much if any material change could have 
come about in five years. 

The Perugino architectural background is one of the most 
familiar in all art, and it is always marked by the sternest 
possible simplicity. Every superfluous ornament in the archi- 
tecture, which is generally of wood, is suppressed. Only in the 
Delivery of the Keys, did Perugino approach anything like an 
elaborate architectural background, and there the buildings 
are reduced to the middle distance, and the pavement is the 
only really striking architectural feature, if, indeed, we may 
call it such. At twenty-seven Perugino had a mind of his 


1 In the miracle di una attratta is an arch bearing the inscription 


*S. P. Q. R. DIVO TITO DIVI VESPASIA 
NI FILIO VESPASIANO AUGUSTO 
A.D. MCCCCLXXIII. FINIS.” 


Weber points out that the arch, many of the motives of which have been 
copied from the arch of Titus in Rome, and the inscription may mean that the 
artist had visited Rome, or, possibly, that he had copied an inscription on a 
triumphal arch in honor of Tito Vespasiano Strozzi when he visited Perugia as 
Ambassador from Ferrara. Of the two, Weber favors the latter theory. In 
this case one is tempted to wonder if the date might not have been copied direct 
from the triumphal arch and refer to its completion rather than the completion 
of the painting. Fortunately, the strong probability is, that the date refers to 
the painting. I say fortunately, else our only clue to the date of the whole 
series would be obliterated. : 

2 The date of Perugino’s earliest datable painting, the St. Sebastian at Cer- 
queto. 
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Figure 5.—Scene rrom tHe Lire or San BERNARDINO. 
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own, and it is very doubtful if, with his life-long tendency to 
architectural simplicity, he would have consented to paint the 
little figures in Francesco’s intricate design. 

And, if it is doubtful whether Perugino could have painted 
the figures, it is absolutely inconceivable that he could have 
painted the architecture from Francesco’s design. In design 
the architecture is real and constructive. In color it is far too 
glaring and brilliant to be possible. The photographs of 
some of the panels have the appearance of having been taken 
from actual buildings. Such an illusion before the actual 
works would be impossible on account of the gaudiness of the 
colors. Had Francesco merely designed the architecture and 
Perugino colored it, the latter sober painter would have been 
responsible for all the gaudiness of the colors, and the conse- 
quent unreality of the paintings ; in short, he would have been 
exhibiting characteristics diametrically opposed to those proved 
by every one of his important works. Decidedly, it seems to 
me, we must exclude Perugino from serious connection with 
the series. 

Disposing of Perugino, then, let us examine Venturi’s state- 
ment that Francesco di Giorgio designed the architecture in 
the whole series. The critic’s opinion seems to have its incep- 
tion in his identification of the hand of the master of the Birth 
of San Bernardino with that of the author of a scene from the 
Life of San Benedetto in the Uffizi (Fig. 1).! The latter is 
given by Jacobsen to Francesco and Neroccio, the former de- 
signing the architecture, and this theory Venturi accepts. He 
therefore gives the Birth of San Bernardino (and the Miracle 
of the Boy wounded by a Bull?) to Francesco and Neroccio. 
In the rest of the series the figures were obviously not by 
Neroccio, but Venturi retained Francesco to account for the 
architecture. There is nothing a priori incredible in Francesco 
and Neroccio working together to produce the paintings, but 
it is extremely unlikely that the former designed architec- 
ture to be filled in, not only by his compatriot, but also by the 
Umbrians: Perugino and the unknown followers of Niccolé 
Liberatore. Moreover, if he designed the architecture for the 
whole series, would he have been likely to give it paramount 


1 Storia dell’ Arte, VII, p. 512. 
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Fieure 6.— Scene From THE or San BERNARDINO. 
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importance in five panels, less in two, and in one reduce it to 
the indication of a few towers in the far distance ? 

Certain proof that Francesco did not design the architecture 
for all the painting is offered by the Miracle of the Man 
wounded with a Mattock (Fig. 8), a composition so bad that I 
think we must exclude any but the slightest participation in it 
by the man whom we hold responsible for the whole series. 
Especially the architecture is a crude and wholly unsuccessful 
attempt to imitate that of the other compositions. It is weak, 
thin, and a mere attempt to conceal, by exaggeration of the 
bizarre, the painter’s poverty of invention. Look for a mo- 
ment at the pavement. In every other painting the pavement 
is monumentally plain or ornamented with a fine mosaic, 
broadly treated, in colors variegated, but temperate. The pave- 
ment in the Mattock miracle is embellished by a chequer of 
plain lines, exactly like the lines of a pavement in miniature, 
grossly exaggerated and clumsily executed. The same effect, 
only worse, one sees in the lines like a spider’s web which encircle 
the bull’s-eyes in the chapel wall. While the line of this wall 
is straight on plan, the bull’s-eyes appear to look out at radiat- 
ing angles from the centre of the chapel. The transition from 
the roof to the chapel dome shows the most abject poverty of 
design, and the dome itself, egg-shaped and lined with numer- 
ous weak ribs, is distinctly falling over backwards. The 
whole creation would be impossible except in plaster, and the 
faults which I have mentioned are all in the original design. 
Since the painting is as bad as the design, it seems reasonable 
to consider both by the same hand, and that hand was not that 
of Francesco di Giorgio. The Sienese master was a great 
architect, and no architect, great or small, would have had 
anything to do with the painting under discussion. 

Here then is one of the paintings in which Francesco did 
not design the architecture. He could also have had no hand 
in the Miracle of the Prisoner, for in that there is no architec- 
ture. Nor is he apt to have had anything to do with the 
Miracle of the Accident by Falling, since in that the architecture 
occupies so subordinate a place. We can thus dispose of 
Venturi’s statement without going into a comparison of Fran- 
cesco’s known painted architecture with that of the San Ber- 
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Figure 7.—Scexe rrom tue Lire or San BERNARDINO. 
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nardino series. Such a comparison would take an article in it- 
self but would, I think, prove conclusively that Francesco did 
not have a hand in the series. There is a constant tendency in 
the Sienese school to paint unreal architecture. So strong was 
this tendency that even Francesco, an architect, when he 
designed architecture for a painting made it unreal. Francesco’s 
painted architecture, while it is never poverty-stricken or 
impossible, is always fanciful, fairy-like, and impregnated with 
a sentiment of unreality. True the architecture of the San 
Bernardino series is unreal, but its unreality is due to color, not 
to design. As I have already said, the photographic reproduc- 
tions of the architecture in the San Bernardino series might be 
mistaken for reproductions of actual buildings. This is not 
true of the architecture painted in any generally accepted work 
of Francesco di Giorgio. 

We must now leave Venturi and take up the theory of Dr. 
Weber, which is roughly a refining analysis and carrying for- 
ward of the theory indicated in Berenson’s Central Italian 
Painters. The German critic gives the credit of the series to 
Fiorenzo, though he does not claim that all of the paintings are 
by his hand. This theory, however, logical and attractive as it 
may seem, I think we must abandon. The great objection to it 
is the dissimilarity between the series and all the rest of 
Fiorenzo’s known works. It was this objection which caused 
Mrs. Graham to reject Fiorenzo’s authorship of the series. 
The work in the series is so much finer than that of the signed 
niche of 1482 that it seems impossible that the same man should 
have done both. Mr. Berenson explains the phenomenon by 
Fiorenzo’s “ splendid dawn” and subsequent decline in his pro- 
vincial isolation, but this theory is too badly needed to be con- 
vincing. It is best answered by comparing the architectural 
treatment in the series with that of the scant detail in the St. 
Sebastian in room XII of the Perugia gallery, which Berenson 
also marks as “early.” In the latter a nightmare of crudity 
is exhibited in the architectural detail. The eye is riveted, as 
it were hypnotically, by the hideous attempt to represent 
veined marble in the pedestal. The capital is florid, its base 
flabby, the column bulging, and as one stands before the picture 
the thought that the painter of this daub had anything to do 
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Figure 8.—Scene THE Lire OF SAN BERNARDINO. 
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with the San Bernardino series seems an unmitigated sacrilege. 
Yet this is a painting which should belong to the “ dawn ” of 
which Mr. Berenson speaks. 

Of course it would be unfair to draw sweeping conclusions 
from a single early work. These conclusions, however, are for- 
tified by a comparison with every other accepted work of 
Fiorenzo, with possibly one exception. Probably the greatest 
merit of the architecture in the series, as well as the composition 
in general, is its use as a means of space composition. Now 
except for the Annunciation in Fenway Court, Boston, there is 
no other composition given to Fiorenzo which contains adequate 
space composition. Indeed, in a school conspicuous for space 
composition, one may say that a salient characteristic of 
Fiorenzo is his lack of feeling for space. In his many compo- 
sitions in Perugia and throughout Europe he persistently and 
consistently blocks his background with a wall or curtain. Is 
this, then, the man who composed the San Bernardino series 
and transmitted to Pintoricchio and Perugino their wonderful 
feeling for space? Dr. Weber, judging from a photograph, 
rejects the authorship of Fiorenzo in the Fenway Court 
Annunciation. He thinks it not quite fine enough.. He seems 
to have arrived at the right conclusion from an absolutely false 
premise. One can hardly believe the Fenway Court Annun- 
ciation to be by Fiorenzo. It is far too fine. 

Our examination of the architecture in the series seems to 
have led us into a great desert. It is easier to take away than 
to give, and the average reader will want to know who is 
responsible for the series rather than who is not. On the other 
hand, we have found, or think we have found, that hasty judg- 
ment has led former critics of the series into error. There is 
one argument left us which seems to be creative. Venturi’s 
logic, in its essence, is faultless. The composer of the series 
was evidently a great master. Fiorenzo was not a master of 
sufficient power for the creation of the series, therefore we must 
find another Umbrian, but one of a sufficiently creative genius 
to be responsible for the work. So far so good, but, as we have 
seen, when Venturi selected Perugino as the master he chose 
one whose characteristics, as revealed in every authentic work, 
would prove such a selection incapable of serious acceptation. 
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Figure 9.—SceNne FROM THE Lire or San BERNARDINO. 
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In the present state of our data only one name is left to us: 
Pintoricchio. Here was a genius, well acquainted with archi- 
tectural design, delighting in brilliantly colored architecture, 
of acknowledged creative genius second in the school only to 
Perugino, and preéminent as a space composer. Moreover, 
Pintoricchio’s architectural compositions are peculiarly close to 
those of the series. He loved to get his spatial feeling on a 
slanting line with a greater mass of buildings on one side than 
on the other. This is specially true of his earlier compositions, 
while Perugino, in his Delivery of the Keys, spoke for absolute 
symmetry. The series, great as it is, is not as great as one 
would expect to find in work of Perugino at that period. It is 
on a good level with Pintoricchio’s best work. Its very faults, 
too brilliant coloring and superabundance of detail, are charac- 
teristics of Pintoricchio. 

Here, then, is the safest name to attach to the series. We 
must make many reservations in the use of the name. Many 
problems remain unanswered. Obviously several artists 
worked on the series. The withdrawal of the credit from 
Fiorenzo will mean a complete reassessment of the importance 
of his position in the Umbrian school. Still our logic from the 
premises permitted by our data is inexorable. We must grant 
that our data are incomplete. They do not exclude the possi- 
bility of a wholly unknown and easily possible personality in the 
Umbrian school of that period. In the present state of our 
data, however, such a personality is wholly speculative. Though 
fresh light may lead to fresh conclusions, it is enough now 
to say, first, that we may give the credit of the San Bernardino 
series, as a unit, to some single individual and that individual 
a master; second, that it is inconceivable that Perugino or a 
combination of Perugino and Francesco could represent the 
master; third, that the genius of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, so far as 
we know it, leaves the attribution of the series to him quite 
unwarranted; and last, that the only name left us by inexorable 
elimination is that of Bernardo Pintoricchio. Unless further 
data are discovered it seems that justice demands that he be 
given the responsibility and the credit of the creation of the 
San Bernardino series. G. H. EpDGELL. 
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Il. THe EREcHTHEUM! 


Or the records of the first period of the construction of the 
Erechtheum, including, as we may imagine, a decree of about 
435 B.c. authorizing the erection of the building, and a stele 
with the expense accounts down to the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War in 432, not a fragment has been identified. Of 
the later series, however, beginning with (A) a fragment of 
the decree of Epigenes in one of the last prytanies of 410/9 
C1. &. I, 60, and suppl. p. 18), which provides for a commission 
to examine the state of the unfinished building, we have a fairly 
complete array. To the stele containing the report of this 
commission, and dating from the first prytany of 409/8 B.c., I 
assign five fragments. 

B. The upper portion of a marble stele (J.G@. I, 322), found 
on the Acropolis by Chandler in 1765, and because of its con- 
tents immediately identified as referring to the Erechtheum, 
was taken to England for the Society of Dilettanti and by them 
presented to the British Museum. Early writers all supposed 
that the stele was complete; it remained for Boeckh (C.LG. 
160) to note from the context that more lines were needed, and 
that therefore the lower end of the stone must be missing. 

C. A fragiment of the left edge of a stele (J. G. I, 322 5), 
found on the Acropolis in 1838 and now in the Museum at 
Athens, was identified by Pittakis (Ed. ’Apy. 1839, no. 215), 
Rangabé (Ant. hell. I, p. 86), and Stephani (Annali, 1843, 
p- 286), as forming part of the missing continuation of the 
first column of the stele. 

1] repeat my acknowledgments to Dr. Keramopoullos, of the Epigraphical 
Museum ; and to Dr. Caskey, whose studies of the Erechtheum inscriptions have 
made me more intimately acquainted with the fragments and their contents, I 


am under many obligations. 
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D. A fragment of the right edge ofj a stele (2.G@. I, 322, 
suppl. p. 152), bought by the Greek Archaeological Society 
and said to have been found in Athens (before 1889), was 
suggested by Kirchhoff as part of the second column of our 
Erechtheum stele, but this suggestion has not always been 
received with favor by recent writers. The contents, style of 
writing and size of letters, and the distance of the left side of 
the column (as restored) from the preserved right edge of the 
stone, are exactly the same as in the Chandler stone. The fact 
that B, C, and D all belong to one and the same stele seems to 
me beyond doubt. But there is one strong objection. The 
Chandler stone (B) is 0.09 m. thick and roughly tooled on the 
back, without tapering; C is a mere sliver 0.05 m. thick, and 
so does not enter into the question; but D, even though broken 
at the back, is at least 0.135 m. thick, far thicker than the 
Chandler stone. Either therefore B and D do not belong 
together, or the back of B is modern. 

Now what do we learn from Chandler’s own account? In his 
Travelsin Greece (1776, pp. 57-58 = 1821, pp. 71-72), we read 
as follows: “ Another marble, which has been engraved at the 
expense of the Society of Dilettanti,! was discovered at a house 
not far from the temple of Minerva Polias, placed, with the 
inscribed face exposed, in the stairs. The owner, who was 
branded for some unfair dealing with the appellative ‘Jefat’ 
or ‘the Jew,’ prefixed to his name, seeing me bestow so much 
labour in taking a copy, became fearful of parting with the 
original under its value. When the bargain was at length 
concluded, we obtained the connivance of the disdar, his brother, 
under an injunction of privacy, as otherwise the removal of the 
stone might endanger his head, it being the property of the 
grand signior. Mustapha delivered a ring, which he commonly 
wore, to be shewn to a black female slave, who was left in the 
house alone, as a token; and our Swiss, with assistants and 
two horses, one reputed to be the strongest in Athens, arrived 
at the hour appointed, and brought down the two marbles,? for 
which he was sent, unobserved ; the Turks being at their devo- 


1 The engraving is published by Chandler, Jnscr. gr. 1774, II, 1; Wilkins, in 
Walpole, Memoirs, p. 580; Rose, Jnser. gr. pl. XXII. 
2 One was a fragment of a treasure list. 
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tions in the mosque, except the guard at the gate, who was in 
the secret. The large slab was afterwards rendered more portable 
by a mason.” 1 When we remember that another slab of the 
Erechtheum accounts (J. G. I, 321) has on its back an inscrip- 
tion (A.J.A. 1906, pl. IIT) which was not discovered until forty 
years after the inscription on the front had been published, we 
may well hesitate to imagine what may have been on the back of 
the Chandler stone, buried under the crust of lime mortar which 
probably covered it at the time of the extraction from the stair 
of the house of Jefiit Mustapha. Yet it is to the problem of 
what was lost by the mason’s endeavor to render the stone 
“more portable” that we must now turn. 

E. A fragment of the right edge of a stele (J. @. I, 282), 
found on the Acropolis in 1839 and now in the Museum at 
Athens, was first recognized by Rangabé (Ant. hell. I, no. 88) 
and Jahn (Arz Athenarum?, 1880, no. 16), as part of the speci- 
fications for work to be done on a wooden ceiling of the 
Erechtheum. The stone is broken away 0.025 m. below the 
last line, leaving, however, a vacant space which is enough to 
show that this was the bottom of a column of text. For various 
reasons, now unnecessary to relate, it appeared to me probable 
that this was to be associated with the three other pieces; the 
matter was finally settled by the discovery that the fracture at 
the back exactly fits the broken back of C. The two pieces 
thus placed together give the original thickness of the stele as 
0.139 m., sufficient to include D and show that on the back of 
the report were inscribed the specifications for new work, most 
of which were chipped off by the mason and are now hopelessly 
lost. 

F. A fragment of.a lower corner of an opisthographic stele 
(unpublished), now in the Museum at Athens, was there 
recognized as forming part of the inscription to which E 
belonged, i.e. the specifications. The other face has, however, 
a few letters from the last two lines of an inscription exactly 
like that on the Chandler stone — 

NIAKOsz 
OZTPIFOAE (vacat) 


1 The italics are mine. 
2 It is now marked “ Els I, 282,’’ and will be published by Mr. L. D. Caskey. 
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and the thickness 0.139 m. is the same as that reached by 
fitting C and E together. The broken surface at the bottom 
of D, moreover, exactly fits the top of F, and enables us to 
terminate the Chandler inscription thus: 


[ll "EAev ce] 
[rAar]OZTPIFPOAE 


Our five pieces of the stele now form three groups, B (itself 
broken into two pieces), C+ E, and D+F, which cannot be 
joined together. We may, how- 
ever, form an idea of the gen- 
eral contents of the stele and 
of the gaps that separate the 
fragments (Fig. 1). 

The report proper on the 
obverse, below the prescript 
which extended across the en- 
tire width (ll. 1-7), falls into 
two general divisions, an in- 
ventory of the building and an 
inventory of what lay on the 
ground about the building. 
The first division is subdivided 
into two sections, containing a 
list of the blocks missing from 
the building (col. I, ll. 8-43),} 
and a list of those already 
placed but unfinished (ll. 44— 
92). The second division is 
subdivided into three sections, containing lists of stones 
then on the ground (yapa/); first are those completely 
worked éyoepyacueva), second those partly worked 
(hepéepya), and third those which were still unworked. The 
list of stones completely worked begins in B, col. I, 1. 98, and 
extends to C, 1. 2; we cannot be certain as to how much is 
missing in the gap, but I should estimate that the loss was 


Figure 1.— Tue CHANDLER STELE. 


1 For this portion of the text see A.J.A. 1908, pp. 184-185. 
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about 30 lines! so that we may tentatively number the 
14 lines of fragment C as col. I, ll. 181-144. The list of 
hepiepya would then begin with col. I, l. 133, and continue 
through at least 93 lines of column II of fragment B (11. 8-100); 
how much is lost at the bottom of column I is uncertain, but 
can be estimated as at least 9 lines,? giving the total length of 
column J as 153 lines at a minimum. In the list, part of which 
is preserved on fragments D + F, the descriptions are so sum- 
mary, merely a series of dimensions, that we are evidently con- 
cerned with rough unfinished blocks. The end of this column 
II is 0.256 m. above the bottom of the stele; column I may 
well have been longer, for on the reverse the lowest letters of 
the first column are 0.152 m. above the bottom of the stele. If 
we suppose that the end of column I of the obverse (1. 153) 
was likewise about 0.152 m. above the bottom, then column II 
would have been 9 lines shorter,’ including 144 lines in all. 
The last 27 lines (il. 118-144) of column II appear on frag- 
ments D+ F, so that the gap between B and D would have con- 
tained 17 lines (Il. 101-117), with the conclusion of the list of 
hewiepya and the title and beginning of the list of unworked 
blocks, an allowance that is by no means impossible. The total 


1 The estimate includes the following items : 
101-103 two or three epikranitides (cf. B I, 16-18; C, 4-11; D, 3-5). 
104-106 one capital of metopon (or in list of heulepya ; cf. Bo, 29-32). 
107-109 perhaps one antimoros of epikranitis or epistyle (cf. B I, 22-28; D, 
10-12). 
110-112 five or less epistylia (cf. B I, 33-35). 
113-115 some eight-foot frieze blocks (cf. B II, 8-10; ZG. I, 321, 1-2 as 
revised below, and 29-30). 
116-117 some six-foot frieze blocks (cf. B II, 11-24; ZG. I, 321, 3-5, 21-22). 
118-119 at least one two-foot frieze block (cf. Z.G. I, 321, 5-6). 
120-121 several four-foot flank geisa (cf. B II, 25-48). 
122-124 seven four-foot facade geisa (cf. B II, 49-52; ZG. I, 3212, 20-22). 
125-126 one seven-foot facade geison (cf. .G. I, 3212, 23-24, where the length 
has dropped out). 
127-130 some raking geisa (cf. B II, 80-86). 
2 The estimate includes the following : 
145-147 perhaps one antimoros of epistyle or epikranitis (cf. ll. 107-109 above). 
148-150 one or more epistylia (cf. ll. 110-112). 
151-153 some eight-foot frieze blocks (continued in col. II, 8-10). 
8 The lowest lines on the obverse are spaced about 11} mm. ; 0.256 — 0.152 = 
0.104 = 9 x 0.0115 m. . 
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height of the stele was probably about 1.835 m., reconstituted as 
follows: 1.085 m. (the Chandler stone) + 0.190 m. (the missing 
17 lines spaced about 11} m.) + 0.560 m. (fragments D + F). 

On the reverse the spacing of the lines is 14 mm., so that in 
the first column (= column III), ending 0.152 m. above the 
bottom of the stele, there were evidently 120 lines, of which 
ll. 114-120 appear on fragment E. The end of column IV is 
preserved on E, as appears from the vacant space below ; its posi- 
tion can be determined only by the adjustment of the obverse. 
The fractures of E and C fit together so that the bottom of the 
last line (1. 14) of E is 0.035 m. lower than the bottom of the 
last line (1. 14) of C= col. I, 1. 144, which was, perhaps, 0.256 m. 
above the bottom of the stele; the last line of E would be there- 
fore 0.256 — 0.035 = 0.221 m. above the bottom, and corresponds 
tol. 115 of column III.! Of this reverse, 78 lines of each column 
were probably preserved on the back of the Chandler stone until 
they were removed in the effort to render it more portable. 

Next in the series of Erechtheum inscriptions come the 
expense accounts of this same year 409/8, of which four large 
fragments have already been published : 


G= 1G. I, 321; Arx Athenarum’, A.E. 24; Ath. Mitt. 1911, pp. 320- 
321. 

H = LG. I, 321', suppl. p. 148; A.z. 25 (cf. Ath. Mitt. 1911, p. 322). 

| = LG. I, 321, suppl. p. 150; A.E. 26 (cf. Ath. Mitt. 1911, p. 334). 

J = IG. I, 321, suppl. p. 75; A.Z. 27. 


The relative order of the four fragments, as worked out by 
Michaelis (Ath. Mitt. 1889, pp. 357-361) and reéstablished by 
Caskey (Ath. Mitt. 1911, pp. 318-320), calls for no further 
discussion; it is now only a question of the intervals that 
separated them.? The number of stelae, and their height and 


10.221 — 0.152 = 0.069 = 5 x 0.014 m. 

2 As Caskey remarks, the attempts to assign J.G@. I, 3214, suppl. p. 151 (by 
Kolbe, Ath. Mitt. 1901, p. 229) and 1G. I, 326 (by Frickenhaus, A.J. A. 1906, 
14), to the series of 409/8 are mistaken ; I shall soon state my reasons for dating 
them in the last prytany of 408/7 (fragments Rand T). Also wrong are Ban- 
nier’s suggestions (Rh. Mus. 1906, p. 226) for Z.G. I, 331 a + b, suppl. p. 39, and 
323; the latter really belongs likewise to the tenth prytany of 408/7 (frag- 
ment S), as does 331 c¢, suppl. p. 39, proposed by Michaelis (A.#. 27 a) and 
Bannier as part of our inscription of 409/8 (fragment U). Bannier includes 
also 7.G. I, 325, which I assign to 407 /6 (fragment X). 
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width, are alike uncertain. Frickenhaus assumed that on each 
stele were three columns, Caskey that there were four, Bannier 
that there were five. Both Frickenhaus and Caskey find that 
the number of stelae was four, but Bannier concludes that there 
was only one. Nobody has yet succeeded in bringing into rela- 
tion with the rest the newly discovered inscription on the back 
of one of the stelae, published by Washburn (A.J.A. 1906, pp. 
2-3, pl. IID). We are certain only that the stelae were 0.154— 
0.157 m. thick, polished on both sides and set up like a parapet 
with double anathyroses at the joints, so that both back and 
front were intended to be visible. 

The only attempt to join together pieces of this inscription 
by actual contact, that of Professor Heberdey as reported by 
Washburn and confirmed by Frickenhaus, was actually a 
failure, as Caskey was able to prove (Ath. Mitt. 1911, pp. 319- 
320). But, though the actual junction is impossible, there is 
no reason for placing fragments H and |, as Caskey does, in 
separate stelae; as Washburn says (/.c. p. 2, n. 2) “from 
the line of direction of the top of the fragments, from their 
thickness, and from their nature at the back, there can be no 
doubt, to one who examines the actual stones, that they belong 
together.” Washburn’s conclusion in this regard is unques- 
tionably correct. The principal fracture which appears on both 
fragments is not that at the upper right edge of each (Ath. Mitt. 
1911, p. 320), but that at the upper left edge. Therefore, 
while accepting Caskey’s association of G and H because of 
their contents and the anathyrosis at the left edge, I should 
place in the same stele fragment |, as in Figure 2. It then 
appears that this stele was at least five columns in width,} but 
probably no more. 

G is assigned to the first stele of the series by Frickenhaus, 
while Caskey prefers to place it in the second, because of the 
presence of the anathyrosis and the fact that it indicates a stage 


1 Bannier likewise restores the stele with five columns, but for very different 
reasons (Rh. Mus. 1906, p. 226). He would join the last preserved line of G to 
the first line of the first preserved column of |, placing H above G; the third 
column of | would be continued, according to Bannier, by the first column of J. 
The actual fragments, however, will not allow the junction of G and |; the frac- 
tures are such that to bring the first preserved column of | in the same column 
with G, the lines which Bannier combines must come 21 lines apart. 
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of the work somewhat later than that of the report; and it 
carries with it, as we have seen, the two fragments H and I. 
The date of G and H is evidently no earlier than the third 
prytany of 409/8; in the first prytany three frieze blocks were ~ 
laid (.@. I, 322, col. I, ll. 42-43), and in the second prytany 
could have been accomplished all the work which preceded 
that recorded in G.! All this work could not have occupied 
an entire stele of five columns, preceding G; on the other 
hand, actual experiment shows that the whole could be written 
in 95 lines of text, about 20 devoted to the first prytany and 
75 to the second, by no means enough for even a single column 
of the stele if it were of ordinary height, at least 1.80 m. 
I assume, therefore, that G + H, of the third prytany, are to be 
placed below the 95 lines devoted to the first two prytanies in 
column I. To the question of the anathyrosis point we shall 
return. Allowing for the prescript of the third prytany, it 
seems fair to number the 43 lines of G as column I, ll. 101-143. 
H follows almost directly after G, as Mr. Caskey notes, with a 
small gap; the direction of the principal fracture indicates a 
gap of 15 lines, so that we may number the 29 lines of H as 
column I, ll. 158-186. The relation of the oblique fracture on 
_ fragment | to that on H (the principal fracture of the stele) is 
such that 1. 1 of the latter (=col. I, 1. 158) comes opposite 1. 
43 of fragment |; according to the system of enumeration here 
adopted, fragment | contains ll. 134-146 of column II, ll. 116- 
160 of column ITI, and ll. 1383-156 of column IV. Column I 
contained the accounts of the first and second and part of those 
of the third prytany, including the stonework and part of the 
woodwork ; column II, ll. 134-146 are evidently the end of the 
stonework which formed the beginning of a new prytany, 
the fourth, of which the account is closed in col. III, 1. 117; 
the heading in the following line would then be that of the 
fifth prytany, the accounts of which filled columns III (lower 

1 This work included the laying and érepyacia of four plinths and the 
maschaliaia, the completion of some epikranitides, the laying and érepyacia 
of six epikranitides and the metopon capital, the completion of epistylia on the 
ground and of one in place, the laying of five epistylia and the érepyacia of these 
and three others, the laying of the three central frieze blocks on the east and of 


their antithemata, the érepyacia of these and of the three frieze blocks previously 
laid at the southeast corner, and the laying of the west half of the north frieze. 
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portion) and IV. The five columns of the stele evidently 
contained the accounts of about 5} prytanies. The three pre- 
served fragments, G, H, and |, all came from the lower portion 
of the stele. The total width of the five-columned stele 
would come to 1.048 m.; the height must have been about 
2.10 m. 

This stele was opisthographic; the only fragment that re- 
tains any of the back, G, has the same writing, width of column, 
and general contents, that are characteristic of the other frag- 
ments of the accounts. The reverse of G must have been in 
the fifth column of the reverse of the stele. 

After these three fragments, as Michaelis ascertained, belongs 
J, containing the record of the laying of roof tiles and other 
matters of completion; the right edge is polished and intended 
to be visible, as Caskey notes (/.c. p. 319), forming the close of 
the series! It is evidently the record of the last, or tenth 
prytany. The back of this piece is blank, so that it cannot be 
fitted into the opisthographic stele composed of G, H, and |. 
Now the explanation of the anathyrosis at the left edge of G + H, 
where we need no earlier columns of accounts, becomes clear. 
As in all previous building accounts, e.g. those of the Parthe- 
non, the Propylaea, and probably also the original work on the 
Erechtheum, it was intended that the accounts should be in- 
scribed on the obverse and reverse of a single slab; with the 
gradual lengthening of the prytany accounts, however, both 
obverse and reverse had been occupied while yet two prytanies, 
perhaps, remained to be inscribed. There was no alternative 
but to set up a second stele, to the left of the first with an 
anathyrosis joint between, and to continue on its reverse the 
accounts of the final prytanies, while the obverse remained 
blank. The reverse of G was probably concerned with the 
stonework forming the beginning of the ninth prytany at the 
bottom of column X, while J contains parts of columns XIII- 
XV belonging to the tenth prytany. 

A few notes on the published portions of Mr. Caskey’s read- 
ings of the accounts of 409/8 (Ath. Mitt. 1911, pp. 317-343) 
may conveniently be inserted here. 


1 Frickenhaus uses this right edge as if it were a joint surface, abutting 
against his fourth stele. 
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G, ll. 1-2 (l.e. p. 320) might perhaps be read : 


[voro rocyou' pe | KOZ [éxrorodas, h] 
[dcrodas, P: TEN TETP[awo]A[ia]N HEK- 


[aorev 


This entry need not refer to érepyacia, and therefore to the 
epistylia, merely because the rate is given by tetrapodies (J.c. 
p. 323); it is more probable that we are concerned with the 
frieze. Rates are given for all kinds of work done on the 
south frieze (the beginning of the account—no rates are given 
for the east frieze, and only half of those for the north); since 
the frieze blocks themselves vary in length, a common rate 
could be given only in tetrapodies; and it happens that the rate 
for laying the Eleusinian stone of the frieze was actually 5 dr. 
per tetrapody (ll. 5, 6, 23, 31), just as here, I think, we have 
the statement of that fact. On the other hand, the universal 
rate for érepyacia on the frieze, even when the wide Pentelic 
antithemata were included, was only 3} dr. per tetrapody (ll. 
18, 28, 43).1 The missing letters at the beginning of 1. 2, re- 
stored by Mr. Caskey as the dual [évoiv rodoiv], can find no 
parallel among the other dimensions given in these inscriptions 


except where the inclusion of a fraction did not allow the 
simple adjective déro(v)s (B, col. I, ll. 34, 38). 
H, ll. 8-9 (i.e. p. 322) I should read as 
LI- 
[Bor APIIL?] ANTIO[E]MATA 
[Pevredexa ? PI: ll 


With we should have only one space for 
the number of frieze blocks, of which fourteen were set on the 


1A seeming discrepancy of price in 1. 28 is easily explained. The text (/.c. 
p. 321) reads [|| (as on the stone), the rate then being 3}dr. per tetrapody ; 
the sum should have been, more accurately, 5 dr. 14 obols for the six feet. 
Mr. Caskey later refers to this item as7 dr. (l.c. pp. 327, 331), as if he had 
read it ! FF, and thereupon draws the conclusion that érepyacia on the east 
frieze was more costly than elsewhere, 4 dr. 4 obols per tetrapody. The distinc- 
tion between wAdros (1. 25) and hi¢aos (ll. 9, 33) does not seem so certain as to 
give a plausible reason for a difference in price; the text gives only the final s of 
one hégeos and nothing of the other, while I seemed to see [.]'[. . .]= and 
[...-]JO[.] respectively, as if we should read wdros for the three sides 
of the east portico, and so for all five cases in which antithemata are 
mentioned. 
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south, east, and north sides. The number of Pentelic antithe- 
mata is probably not IIlI (pp. 322, 326) but ['l (ef. G, ll. 7-12, 
24-26, 32-35); for as Mr. Caskey notes elsewhere (pp. 326, 
327, 331) the antithemata on the east fagade seem to have been 
of Pentelic marble, though this fact is not expressly stated in 
ll. 24-26. Of the number of Aeginetan antithemata there 
seem to be more traces than Mr. Caskey shows, and the number 
seems to have been larger than the four outer walls of the 
temple would have allowed; perhaps some of these blocks 
were on the cross wall, since 21 lines (15 in the gap between 
G and H, 6 on H) are more than we need for the west wall 
alone. 
l, col. I, 1. 23, might be read: 


—: péxos herrarov, rkarol = TPIT ON 


As Mr. Hill and Mr. Caskey point out, the southwest geison 
was unique with the longer face, given as 7} feet, toward the 
south flank (/.c. pp. 335, 337); the normal angle geisa are 
given as 6 feet long, their greater lengths towards the facade 
(l.c. pp. 335, 336).1 On the analogy of the southwest geison 
Mr. Caskey likewise revolves that at the northwest corner 


1The foot used in the Erechtheum and the Propylaea seems to have been 
0.32725 m. long, the tetrapody, in the blocks furnished by the contractors, being 
then 1.309 m. But the blocks were trimmed for their places to an average length 
of 1.2985 m., so that the surveyors measuring the blocks in situ should, to be 
accurate, have used a unit of 0.3246 m. ‘The total length of the south geisa was 
70} of these feet, as if it were composed of 34 feet of the east angle geison, six- 
teen regular four-foot geisa, and 3} feet of the west angle geison. The returns 
of the normal angle geisa were 3} feet, not 34 feet as the inscriptions generally 
give them (though 1. 27 correctly gives 3} feet) ; the variation is due to the fact 
that the dimension needed to be merely approximate in the inscriptions as a 
means of identification. The regular geisa average exactly four feet of 0.3246 
m. in length, the approximate designation by the surveyors here coinciding with 
a stock size, the tetrapody furnished by the contractors. The unique block 7} 
feet long was more probably 7} feet long, its end coinciding with the normal 
location of a joint and not quite reaching to the pilaster of- the metop )n, so that 
it would have required a thick frieze below it, with the soffit exposed in the 
niche, as along the west side of the southwest wing of the Propylaea. If the 
longer face of this angle geison had been toward the west, it would have needed 
to be at least 9 feet long, since here a thick frieze below it would have been 
impossible. And if, with the longer face toward the south, it had been intended 
to disregard the jointing system and obtain a bearing on the pilaster of the met- 
opon, this bearing would surely have been made greater than the almost useless 
amount of 5 cm. obtained even with a length of 7} feet. i 
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(which was, however, of normal size) so as to bring its longer 
dimension toward the flank of the building. But it seems diffi- 
cult to imagine that, when at the southwest corner the abnor- 
mal conditions (the niche and the Kekropion) were not allowed 
to affect the jointing system of the geisa, these same conditions 
should have entirely disarranged the northwest corner, where 
there was no reason for any change.' The sole reason for re- 
volving the northwest geison seems to be, to give the special 
intermediate geison (1. 23) a length in even feet without a 
fraction, that it may be fitted to the lacuna in the inscription 
(l.c. p. 338). If we follow the approximate measurements of 
the inscription less literally, we may subtract from the total 
length of the west geison, actually 36} instead of 36 feet, the 
lengths of the northwest (6} instead of 6 feet) and southwest 
(approximately 33 feet) angle geisa, leaving an intermediate 
space of approximately 26% feet. The length of the special 
block must have been 2% or 6% feet, or rather to fit the lacuna 
in the inscription, tpérov or herrdzov; the latter must be pre- 
ferred in order to obtain a bearing above the southernmost 
column (cf. J.c. p. 338). As the short returns of the other 
angle geisa, given as 3} feet, must be reduced to 3} feet, so for 
the southwest geison we are probably to interpret 3} feet as 33 
feet. On the west, as on the south, the jointing system was 
not disturbed by the abnormal conditions at the southwest 
corner; the difficulties were overcome by inserting a joint in 
one case, by suppressing a joint in the other. The total number 
of four-foot geisa on the west must have been five, not six; but, 
as Mr. Caskey points out (J.c. p. 338), the angle geisa were not 
laid in this prytany,? and the same may have been true of 
others, thus reducing the number at the beginning of the line 
to even less than P. 

l, col. II, ll. 8-42, show that the jointing of the blocks of 
the west tympanum was unlike that in the east pediment. The 
variations in height and length are explained by Mr. Caskey as 
the simple result of an attempt to break joints with the pecu- 
liarly arranged west geisa, though the variation in thickness 


1 With the length of 6 (or rather 64) feet toward the north, the next geison on 
the north must have been 5,}, instead of 4 feet long. 

? But at least one angle geison must have been laid in a preceding prytany, so 
that the restoration é«roécavr: (ll. 28, 31), denoting work done on the ground, 
does not appear to be as suitable as érepyacuévo: or a similar word denoting work 
done in place for the reception of the end of the raking geison. 
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was intended to decrease the load on the lintel of the small 
west door and on the thin epistyle at the southwest corner (l.c. 
pp. 338-341). Now that we have found no peculiarities in the 
geison jointing that could have affected the tympanum, I feel 
that another explanation of these variations is required. It is 
apparent that the builders of the Erechtheum employed every 
device known to them to decrease the tremendous strain on the 
lintel spanning the tomb of Cecrops. A possible device would 
have been the cantilever system employed in the Propy- 
laea (A.J.A. 1910, pp. 146 ff.); the south xepxcdsaios could 
have been so designed as to balance itself and its superposed 
load exactly above the southernmost column, relieving the 
south anta of much of the weight. Then the «epxid:aios would 
have been seven feet in length; to allow for this increased 
length, the next block and the xopvdaios would have been re- 
duced, the latter, as we learn from the inscription, to four feet. 
The north half of the tympanum seems to have remained undis- 
turbed, so that the copygaios would have been centred one half 
foot north of the axis of the pediment. 


To the accounts of the next year, 408/7, have been assigned 
seven pieces, J.G. I, 324 a-e (which I number K to O), and 


Ath. Mitt. 1901, pp. 223, 224 (P and Q); the date was obtained 
by Kirchhoff CAbA. Berl. Akad, 1864, p. 52,) by Ferguson ( The 
Athenian Secretaries, p. 27) from the order of prytanizing 
tribes, and by Kolbe (Ath. Mitt. 1901, p. 225) from the new 
fragment P with the archon’s name E[v]«[téuovos]. I include 
also six other pieces, I, 3214 (R),? 323 (S$), 326 (T), 331 
(U), 331g (V), and G@. II, 4331 (w).® 

These accounts were inscribed on slabs only about 10 cm. 
thick, evidently intended as a revetment; the backs are all 
roughly picked except in the case of T and U* The thinness 
accounts for the small size of the slabs. The complete height 
given by M is 0.950 m. The width is in no case preserved, 
for no piece is wider than two columns; but the broken left 


1This was rejected by Michaelis (Ath. Mitt. 1889, p. 356 ; A.Z. 28) in favor of 
the second half of 409/8. 

* As assigned by Michaelis, A. Z. 28 f. 

8 W assigned to this account by Bannier, Berl. Phil. W. 1911, p. 854. 

*It was evidently these two fragments that led Washburn to say (A.J. A. 
1906, p. 3) that these slabs are smooth behind. 
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edy2 of M shows that the width was originally more than two 
co.umns, and the dowel cuttings in the top and bottom of M 
lie at one side of the intercolumnar space, not centred on it as 
we should expect if there were only two columns,! while the 
mediaeval splitting along the middle of the second column of 
K implies that here was the axis of a three-columned slab ; the 
original width would have been about 3 x 0.224= 0.672 m. 
Each slab had thus a quarter of the area of a norma! stele; 
could it have been that four were first set up together, with 
the total dimensions about 1.344 x 1.900 m.? 

The relation of the number of columns to the number of 
slabs has not been considered in previous restorations. Kirch- 
hoff indeed suggested that there was originally only one slab, 
later cut into smaller pieces (J. G. I, p. 172). Robert arranged 
the accounts in thirteen or fourteen columns, the first of which 
contained the four fragments of 409/8, according to the theory 
of Michaelis (Hermes, 1890, pp. 439-442). Kolbe returned to 
Kirchhoff’s theory, separating the two years and associating L 
and M ; he restored nine columns for the accounts of 408/7 
(Ath. Mitt. 1901, pp. 231, 234). 


The fact that the bottom of the first preserved column of M 
cannot be combined with.the top of the second has long been 
recognized as evidence that the inscription was more than one 
tier of slabs in height. To assume with Kolbe (Jl.c. p. 232), 
however, that there were three tiers merely because M has dowel 
cuttings both on top and bottom, and so might have been 


dowelled to a tier below and a tier above, seems impossible.” 


In the eighth prytany the total expenditure was 1239 dr. 1 ob., 
of which we have preserved 907 dr. at the bottom of one 
column of Mand 126 dr. 1 ob. at the top of the next; above or 
below this slab, therefore, were listed the remaining 206 dr. 
which, as they must have been expended on very detailed wood- 
work, could conceivably have filled the height of one more tier, 
but certainly not of two more. In close proximity with M 
was K, containing the beginning of the account of the seventh 


1 There were probably two dowels as in the decrees for the Temple of Athena 
Nike, ’E@. "Apx. 1897, pl. 11. 

2 His other reasons I disregard because they are based on the false assumption 
that L, N, and P are to be associated with K and M. 
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prytany; it has always been assumed that the two are to be 
placed side by side in the same tier. These two cannot, how- 
ever, have formed the left (K) and right (M) edges of one 
and the same slab, which would then have been four columns 
in width; for the top of K is roughly tooled! and without a 
dowel cutting, while the top of M is smooth and has a dowel 
cutting. Nor can we place them side by side in separate slabs, 
each of three columns (if not more); for while the eighth 
prytany occupied exactly one column, the seventh prytany 
would have occupied almost four columns at least, an impos- 
sible proportion. Therefore we must place K vertically above 
or below M, making, if there were originally three columns in 
each, the second column of the one coincide with the first pre- 
served column of the other. Since the first preserved column 
of M is not continued by the second column of K, and since the 
top of K has no dowel cutting for the bottom of M and is too 
rough to form a bed, it is certain that K is to be placed above 
M. Then the rough top of K is paralleled by the unpolished 
tooth chiseling on the top of L (the top of P is worn away), 
and is without dowels, forming the top of the upper tier.? 
Such a disposition would be confirmed if the first column of K 
were continued on the missing first column of M, or if the 
second column of K were continued on the first preserved column 
of M. The first test is now impossible. The last remaining 
items of the second column of K (Il. 22-40) are concerned with 
the removal and resetting of the sculptors’ scaffolding. In the 
next missing 47 lines* should have followed payments for the 
frieze sculptures placed by means of this scaffolding ; and it is 
noteworthy that ll. 1-22 of the same column on the lower slab 
M are concerned with such frieze sculptures; nine figures or 
groups costing 867 dr. occupy the 22 lines, and to make up 
the missing 2448 dr. (the total for sculpture on this prytany 
is 3315 dr.) we should require about twenty-five figures or 
groups occupying about 61 lines, fitting the allowance of 47 

1 It is original, though Kolbe thinks otherwise (/.c. p. 233, ‘‘oben ein Teil 
abgeschnitten ist ’’). 

2 There is a slight difference, owing to the employment of a different work- 
man, in that the tops of L and P are level (cf. the Parthenon and Propylaea 


stelae), while that of K slopes down toward the back. 
% Supposing that there were 87 lines in the upper as in the lower slab. 
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lines if the proportion of the cost devoted to groups was some- 
what larger. 

With this combination of K and M, there is no possibility of 
bringing into relation with them the fragments correctly united 
by Kolbe, L, N, and P. His reasons for combining all five 
pieces are: (1) the fact that Kirchhoff had already done the 
same (in the case of K, L, and M), and (2) a desire to bring 
the title (composed of P and L) in the centre of the series of 
slabs. I may observe that it is most improbable, judging from 
experience with other stelae, that the entire number of slabs 
should have been so accurately foreseen at the beginning of 
the year as to allow of any such axial position. Kolbe attains, 
moreover, what is by no means an axial position for the title 
only by the most violent compression of the first six prytany 
accounts, and by placing K in an impossible relation to M. 
Robert (Hermes, 1890, p. 439) had long before set aside the 
assumption that Kirchhoff’s reasoning must be correct; but 
he, too, was bound by the impression that L with the title 
must have an axial position; he had attempted to demonstrate, 
however, what Kolbe afterwards rejected, the freedom of L from 
K and M.! Kolbe’s certain arrangement of L, N, and P — 


P LI L Il 
NI N II 


would require four columns in each slab if P and L are to be 
united in one; but if there were only three columns in each 
slab, we must suppose that a joint lay between Pand L. Not 
only is it impossible to combine them with K and M, but they 
occupy so much space that we may with certainty place them 
before K and M, in the first six prytanies. Since each of the 
prytany accounts on K and M occupies one column or slightly 
more (when it is a question of sculpture), we may conclude 
that for the first six prytanies we should require two slabs in 
each tier, giving six columns besides the 58 lines of the sixth 
prytany on K. To these first two vertical pairs of slabs belong 
the three fragments L, N, and P; P and L, with their roughly 


1 Pallat and Frickenhaus follow Kolbe in the association of K +M and 
L+N+P (A.J A. 1912, p. 188, n. 1). 
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tooled tops, give the beginnings of columns III and IV-V; N 
has the ends of columns II-III. The bottom of column II and 
the top of column III are concerned with stonework, the begin- 
ning of a prytany account, evidently the third ;! the bottom of 
column III and the top of column IV are concerned with sculp- 
ture, the end of a prytany account, evidently again of the third 
prytany, which would have been particularly long because it 
included work on sculpture (as in the seventh and tenth 
prytanies).2_ At the top of column V appears woodwork, near 
the end of the fourth prytany.® 

Two other fragments have been accepted without question, 
Oand Q. The former is always placed at the very end of the 
inscription, in the tenth prytany, because the right edge is 
preserved. The vertical edges of K and M, on the other hand, 
are said by Kolbe (/.c. p. 232) to be treated as joint surfaces 
with anathyroses; these are not anathyroses, however, but 
decorative marginal draftings, and they are no more treated as 
joint surfaces than is the edge of O;* that they were wsed as 
joint surfaces, abutting against other slabs, is nevertheless 
certain, and the same is true of theright edge of O, for what 
we must identify as the final slabs of the series had writ- 
ing of an utterly different character. The edge of O has the 
same rough toothed chiseling that appeared on the top of the 
original pair of slabs (as shown by L). As appears from the 
position of the title, the first two pairs of slabs (fragments L, N, 
and P) were set up together and may have had an anathyrosis 
joint between them; the place for O is the once exposed right 
edge of the second pair of slabs, where in the upper part of 
column VI it would form the conclusion of the fifth prytany 


1 Kolbe assumes that because the scaffolding of the columns in the north 
porch was taken down in the sixth prytany, the fluting of the eastern columns 
(on N and P) was begun only after that date. But Mr. Hill has shown (A../.A.) 
1910, pp. 292, 294) that the scaffolding of the columns of the north porch was 
transferred, not to the east portico, but to the west cella. 

2 Kolbe assumes that because a great deal of sculpture is missing from the 
account of the seventh prytany, N and L must be fragments of that account. 

8 It is unnecessary to suppose that, merely because the bent beam was set in 
the sixth prytany, L must be later; here it is a case of working out on the ground 
the woodwork connected with the beam, before it was set in place. 

4 For a proper anathyrosis in a vertical joint surface, compare the left edges 
of G +H. 
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account, with the items referred to in the account of the sixth 
prytany (column VII, K 52-53). The reason for the empty 
lower part of the fragment would seem to be that the account 
ended so near the bottom of this upper slab that the title for 
the sixth prytany was placed on the lower slab, as was the 
case also in the tenth prytany. The small fragment Q seems 
to refer to similar work of gilding ceiling rosettes and eyes of 
columns; it cannot be combined with O and could hardly be 
earlier; its place would be therefore in the ninth prytany, 
immediately following M, which closes in the midst of similar 
items. 

The method followed in setting up the slabs of 408/7 is now 
certain. To approximate the size of a normal stele, two vertical 
pairs of slabs were set up side by side, the upper tier doweled 
to the lower, and the lower to a plinth; the exposed vertical 
edges and the top of the upper tier were roughly tooth chiseled 
but not polished; the backs of the slabs were roughly picked, 
except near the edges where a narrow projecting margin (a 
rough anathyrosis) was left to make a close joint against the 
background. Symmetrically disposed about the joint marking 
the axis of the combined pairs of slabs was the title [é7i] 
dpyov] TO,! occupying exactly the width of the 
two central columns of the original series of six. When these 
six columns, each evidently of 163 lines,? had been filled, an- 
other workman set up a third pair of slabs, with columnsVII- 
IX, each of 174 lines; the slabs were similar to the original 
four, except that the edges were picked, with a decorative 
smooth marginal drafting, and the top of the upper slab was 
left rough. Column IX was entirely filled when only 64 lines 
of the ninth prytany account had been inscribed ; there was no 
alternative but to set up a fourth pair of slabs, with columns 
X-XII. The small sliver Q, from the uppermost part of 
column X, gives no hint as to any technical peculiarities of this 

1 Kolbe believes it necessary to precede these three words by [‘A@evaio 
to be symmetrical about the words [dpx]|TEKT [or | |LOXO[s 
| "Avev]LEOE([»]; this formula does not appear on other building inscriptions 
and cannot be symmetrically related to any disposition of the slabs. 

2 The upper tier is supposed to have been of the same height as the lower, 


which contained 87 lines ; the space allotted to the title is equivalent to the 
height of 11 lines. 
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fourth pair of slabs ; but the fragments of the lower slab of the 
pair, now to be discussed, show that they were smooth behind, 
and so again the work of a different stonecutter. 

The ninth prytany account, to be of the customary length, 
must have filled at least the upper half of column X; this 
would leave most, if not all, of the part of column X on the 
lower slab, for the beginning of the tenth prytany account. 
The small fragment R, with the smooth top and dowel hole 
characteristic of the lower tier of slabs of 408/7, the same size 
and style of letters, the same formulae and lengths of lines, as 
in the earlier prytanies of 408/T7, exactly fits here ;! the dowel 
cutting is at the left of the intercolumnar space, so that R is 
from the upper left-hand corner of the slab, the opposite of M 
where the right-hand dowel is at the right of the intercolumnar 
space. R contains therefore in column X the beginning of the 
tenth prytany account, with a margin of 0.025 m. to separate it 
from what came above; in column XI is the continuation of 
the same account (work in sculpture) with the same margin 
continued, doubtless a mistake of the stonecutter. The fact 
that the letters are irregularly arranged, i.e. not stoichedon as 
in the rest of the account of 408/7, seems to have been a pecu- 
liarity of the tenth prytany.2_ Two small fragments, S and U,* 
clearly belong together; the writing is larger than that on any 
fragments that I have yet. mentioned, but the formulae and 
names of workmen, and the thickness of the slab (U = 0.092 
m. with smooth back), are the same as in the accounts of 408/7, 
with the non-stoichedon arrangement characteristic of the tenth 

1 Kirchhoff (J.@. I, suppl. p. 151) suspected that this was perhaps of 408/7 
rather than of 409/8, with which it was classed ; this was confirmed by Ferguson 
(The Athenian Secretaries, p. 26), who restored [’Epexde(JAQO8, fitting tae 
tribal order of 408/7, and it was so accepted by Michaelis (A.Z.28 f). Kolbe 
(Lc. p. 229) and Frickenhaus (A.J.A. 1906, p. 14) return it to 409/8, which 
Caskey rightly says (Ath. Mitt. 1911, p. 318) is impossible. 

2 The two other fragments hitherto assigned to the tenth prytany, N and O, 
are stoichedon ; this attribution of N, by Fabricius and Michaelis, was proved 
impossible by Kolbe; O has been discussed above. I have assigned N to the 
third prytany, O to the fifth. 

3S was attributed to the series by Stephani (Annali, 1843, p. 327), but 
doubted by Kirchhoff; Michaelis includes it as a sort of appendix (A.£Z. 29) ; 
Bannier (Rh. Mus. 1906, p. 226) assigned it to 409/8. U was attributed to some 
Erechtheum account by Kirchhoff (1.G. I, suppl. p. 151) ; Michaelis (.A.Z. 27 a) 
and Bannier (/.c.) include it in the account of 409/8. 
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prytany. U is concerned with woodwork, S with sculpture; if 
the writing on this slab increased in size toward the bottom, S$ 
would come below R in column XI, and U, earlier in the account 
because woodwork always precedes sculpture, would come at 
the same level in column X. The supposition that the writing 
enlarged toward the bottom of the slab is confirmed by T,} 
which has letters larger even than those of S and U, and pre- 
serves the original smooth bottom of the slab ;? it is smooth on 
the back, and of the same thickness as U. The items refer to 
woodwork, so that it must be placed in column X, below U; 
the last line is not continued by the first line of R in column 
XI, so that, as in the previous pairs of slabs, we may be certain 
that column XI began in the upper tier. Fragment W has 
even larger letters inscribed somewhat carelessly and not stoi- 
chedon ;* it continues § with entries of sculpture,* and so may be 
placed in column XI. Finally the fragment Vv,° with extremely 
widely spaced and careless letters, is certainly to be combined 
with W, though not in actual contact; it has the narrow inter- 
columnar space characteristic of the Erechtheum accounts, and 
to the left of this appears one letter (E) of the more closely 
spaced column X; it concludes the tenth prytany account, ¢.e. 
the entire account of 408/7, near the bottom of column XI, 
with the total payment for sculpture and the balancing of re- 
ceipts and expenses. 

The accounts of 408/7 closed while the Erechtheum was still 
unfinished, and while column XII was unoccupied. It is natural 
to suppose that what little remained to be done in 407/6 was 
recorded in column XII. A fragment, JG. I, 325 (X),® has 
the same width of column (0.22 m.) and the same size of 

1Schine (Hermes, 1870, p. 54) refused to assign T to the Erechtheum ; 
Frickenhaus (A..J.A. 1906, p. 14) attributed it to the account of 409/8, whence 
Caskey (Ath. Mitt. 1911, p. 318) rightly ejected it. 

2 Kirchhoff wrongly says that it is broken on all sides. 

8 Assigned to the account of 408/7, but without closer identification, by 
Bannier (Berl. Phil. W. 1911, pp. 853-854). 

*Cf. 1. 5 [re]N AYN[atxa], and 1. 8 [rév y] YNA[ixa] as in column VIII, 
M 21. 

5 Assigned to the Erechtheum, but without closer identification, by Bannier 
(Rh. Mus. 1906, p. 226). 

6 Pittakis ("E¢. ’Apx. no. 418) had assigned it to the Erechtheum accounts, 
and Bannier (Rh. Mus. 1906, p. 226) placed it in the accounts of 409/8. 
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letters as in the accounts of 408/7 (the extravagant spacing 
of the tenth prytany being repressed), and betrays the hand of 
the same “ Cockney” scribe who has seized the new fashion of 
omitting the aspirate H only to apply it where it was never 
used. The form of the account, giving the total of the wages 
paid day by day, is very different from the accounts of 408/7. 
This common authorship and the change of formulae cause me 
to date X as of 407/6; it comes from the lower corner (with a 
smooth right edge)! of a slab somewhat thicker than those 
previously noted (about 0.105 m.), and sonot from column 
XII, but from the lower of a fifth pair of slabs (column XV). 
The last line ends 0.167 m. above the bottom of the slab, while 
the account is not yet finished, so that it must have been con- 
tinued on a sixth pair of slabs. 

Probably the temple would have been finished in 407/6 but 
for an untimely accident, the fire of 406 in the wadavds vews 
(Xenophon, Hell. I, 6,1). Whether the warards veds was the 
Erechtheum or the old Hekatompedon matters little in this 
connection ; the fire, if not actually in the Erechtheum, cer- 
tainly injured it at least. For we possess a fragment of an 
inscription, .G. II, 829 (Z), which seems to record repairs 
after a fire,? with formulae exactly like those of the Erechtheum 
accounts.2 The thickness of the slab, moreover, is 0.098 m., 
the back roughly picked with a smoother margin near the edge, 
exactly as on the original four slabs of 408/7. The text of 
Z has the same form of daily entries that appears on X. The 
reduction in the size of the writing would be explained by 
reasons of economy; otherwise the repairs occasioned by the fire 
would have necessitated a great increase in the number of the 

1 Kirchhoff and Bannier say that the left edge is preserved. 

2 The restoration xexa[vuéva] in 1. 4 has always been accepted, except by 
Judeich ( Topographie, p. 244, n. 6), who suggests as alterratives xexa[Auuuéva } 
or some form connected with xa:vés. Perhaps the most conservative restoration 
would be a verb derived from xa:vés, since xacvo(é)s itself occurs in line 14; but 
even these renovations would probably have been caused by a fire, so that we 
may return to the original interpretation of the inscription. 

Those who identify the wada:ds veds with the Erechtheum naturally assign 
this fragment to the Erechtheum accounts ; and even of those who follow Dérp- 
feld’s view as to the actual location of the fire, Michaelis (Jb. Arch. I. 1902, 
p. 3, and A.#. 30) and Judeich ( Topographie, p. 244, n. 6) agree that the in- 
scription refers to repairs in the Erechtheum. 
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slabs. The generally accepted date of Z, [émi A]:[opavro] 
dpxov[tos],! is due to the first publication by Kohler (Hermes, 
1867, p. 21), when it was supposed that the lines began one 
letter farther from the left edge than is actually the case, so that 
line 1 would have begun with [A]:[odavro]; republishing it in 
the Corpus (I. G. II, 829), Kohler showed traces of the actual left 
column of letters but did not draw the obvious inference from 
the new arrangement. We should now be forced to read [ér] 
in one line and [? A]c[o¢dvro] in the next, a most improbable 
manner of beginning a new annual account. Better is [ér]i 
] apxov[ros] beginning the new line; the solution 
proposed by Cooley and Dérpfeld (A.J.A. 1899, p. 352, n. 3), 
[émr]i dpyov[ ros] (406/5), would fit exactly; the only 
other possible name between 412/1 and 377/6 is ’AXreEi 
(405/4).? I select rather than for the following . 
reason. There is in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens an- 
other fragment, J. G. II, 845 (Y), which joins accurately the 
top of Z, and evidently therefore dates from the year previous 
to that of Z. Together they seem to have formed the left edge 
of a sixth pair of slabs. We may then be certain that the 
date of Z is 405/4, not 395/4; Y and Z together betray too 


much uncertainty in the use of Attic and Ionic letters to date 
from a later decade. Y, of the previous archonship, is therefore 
of 406/5, the year of the fire, when the unexpected continua- 
tion of the work led to the adoption of smaller letters. X, of 
407/6, forms the connecting link, with the lettering of 408/7 
and the formulae of 406/4.4 


WILLIAM BELL DINSMOOR. 
Atuens, 1912. 


1 Doubted only by Dirpfeld (Ath. Mitt. 1887, p. 47), Cooley (A.J.A. 1899, p. 
352, n. 3), and Judeich (/.c.). 

2 This inscription has £ instead of X=. 

3In the combined fragments, ll. 1-22 = 1-22 of Y; 1. 23 is obliterated ; ll. 24- 
44 = 1-21 of Z. 

4 The date of the Carpathian inscription (A.Z.31), given by Foucart as 394 
or 393 B.c., rests primarily on the supposed date 395/4 given to the fragment Z 
(B.C.H. 1888, p. 158); if the inscription is to be connected with the Erechtheum 
at all, it may be ten years older. Whether the date of the fire mentioned by 
Demosthenes (XXIV, 136, p. 743) can likewise be pushed back to 406, as Dérpfeld 
would prefer (Ath. Mitt, 1887, p. 44), depends largely on the identity of the 
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CORRECTION TO A.J.A. XVI, 1912, P. 477 


In the sentence at the end of the second paragraph on 
page 477 of the last volume of this JOURNAL, read “ according 
to Arrian ” for “ according to Polybius.” The passage referred 


to is Arrian, Anabasis, I, 17, 6. 
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220, St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Early Civilization in Barbarian Europe. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, 
pp. 309-316 L. JouLin points out that in the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.C. iron was in use in Eastern Europe although the civilization was not 
far advanced because of the nomadic habits of the people; in Central and 
Western Europe, except where there was contact with the Greeks, bronze 
was the metal used. In the sixth and fifth centuries bronze was still em- 
ployed in Northern Germany, Scandinayia, and Britain; in Southern Ger- 
many there existed the Hallstatt civilization using both bronze and iron; 
in Northern Illyria and Venetia there was‘a civilization drawing from that 
of Italy, and Hallstatt; in Hungary, Bosnia, Gaul, and Spain iron was 
known through commerce, but not much used. The Celts dominated all 
Central and Western Europe at this time. At the beginning of the fourth 
century B.c. La Téne civilization replaced that of Hallstatt, especially in 
Southern Gaul and Spain, where coined money was adopted in the third 
century. To oppose the Romans many fortifications showing Greek influ- 
ence were built with variations from ashlar masonry to massive cyclopean 
walls. Roman civilization had, however, penetrated to these countries be- 
fore their conquest. 

The Prehistoric Cemetery at Shamiram-alti.— Although we now 
know much about the early Bronze Age cultures of Western Asia, our in- 
formation concerning the later Stone Age is confined to a few sites, and 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor BATEs, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. BuckineGHam, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Pro- 
fessor R. Hastinas, Professor ELmMer T. MERRILL, Professor FRANK G. 
Moore, Professor CHARtLEs R. Morey, Dr. James M. Parton, Professor Lewis B. 
Paton, Professor A. 8. PEAss, Professor 8. B. PLATNER, Professor JoHn C. ROLFE, 
Dr. N. P. Viacnos, Professor A. L. WHEELER, and the Editors, especially Professor 
MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JouRNAL material published 
after December 31, 1912. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 146-147. 
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any new or additional data bearing on the subject have consequently con- 
siderable importance for those interested in tracing out the origins of civili- 
zation in the Nearer East. In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 198-204 
(4 pls.), L. W. Kine reports that at a site near Shamiram-alti, not far from 
Van in Armenia, Dr. Belck partially excavated a prehistoric cemetery, which 
yielded not only a quantity of stone axe-heads and other tools and imple- 
ments but also a great wealth of painted and unpainted pottery. The 
specimens of pottery and tools which are here published are the property 
of Lieut.-Col. F. R. Maunsell, and they were presented to him at the time 
of their discovery when he was acting as Military Vice-Consul at Van. 
They are the first examples to be published of the results obtained by the 
excavations at Shamiram-alti. 

Carthaginian Tombs at Malta. — The contents of a rock-tomb found 
near Rabato in Malta are dated in the seventh or eighth century B.c. by 
a gold medallion similar to one at Carthage and a small proto-Corinthian 
scyphus. Fragments of a Corinthian bowl now in the Roman Villa Museum 
at Notabile and probably found on the estate, are of the yellow clay char- 
acteristic of the earlier Corinthian ware and may also be dated in the 
seventh century. These Maltese tombs, which are commonly called Phoe- 
nician, should be called Punic, as they belong strictly to the Carthaginians, 
never to men from Phoenicia, and sometimes contain Greek vases as late as 
the fourth or even the third century. (T. R. Peet, J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, 
pp- 96-99 ; 3 figs.) 

The Horn Motive in Religion. — In Arch. Rel. XV, 1912, pp. 451-487, 
I. SCHEFTELOWITZ discusses the significance of horns in representations of 
gods, demons, kings, priests, on the altar as signifying holiness, on amulets 
to ward off evil, etc. 

The Evolution of Ornament. — The author of L’ Evolution ornamentale, 
GeorGEs DE Recy, gives in three popular lectures a sketch of the history 
and development of ornament from the earliest period of Egyptian history 
to the twelfth century. His main purpose is to show that the foundation 
of occidental ornament is oriental, even when it is derived through or 
practised by European tribes or nations. [Z’ Evolution ornamentale depuis 
Vorigine jusqu’au XII* Siecle. Conférences faites & la salle de la Socicté de 
Géographie les 8, 10 et 14 mai, 1912. Avec une Préface de Francois Cour- 
boin. Paris, 1913, Alphonse Picard et fils, 276 pp.; 218 figs. 8 vo. 15 fr.] 

Cenotaphs and Sacred Localities. — In B.S.A. XVII, session of 1910- 
1911, pp. 182-192, W. R. Haturpay concludes that in many cases, at least, 
in which a place is supposed to be sacred by reason of the existence of the 
tomb of some sacred person, the sanctity of the place is older than this 
association and goes back to a time before any distinct personality was 
connected with it. 

The Lion-headed God of the Mithraic Mysteries. —In the Mithraea 
at Heddernheim there was found a niche, or recess, all entrance to which 
was closed with a slab of basalt in which a conical hole was bored, so as 
to permit the curious to look through at what it contained. This was a 
single statue of considerable size representing a monster with a head of a 
lion, with a serpent wrapped round his body, and with four wings attached 
to his back. He bears in his hand a key, and his body is that of a man. 
There have been twenty-five examples of this monster found in different 
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Mithraea. In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 125-142 (7 pls.), F. Lecce 
holds that there is a great deal to connect the lion-headed figure with 
Ahriman, or the God of Darkness. As the God of Darkness, the connection 
of the lion-headed figure with the earth on which he stands is plain enough. 
The “Cosmocrator,” or “ Ruler of this World,” is the title given to the 
Devil, not only in the Gospels, but in most of the mystic religions of the 
time. Finally, there is something like direct proof that the lion-headed 
figure in Mithraism was actually called Ahriman. Plutarch says that the 
“ Magi” used to sacrifice to Ahriman in a sunless place, and votive inscrip- 
tions on altars to the “God Ahriman” (Deo Arimanio), although rare, are 
known in Mithraism, five of them being given in M. Cumont’s book. 

The Monuments of Cambodia.— The ninth volume of the publica- 
tions of the French School of the Far East is the third and last volume of 
commandant E. Lunet pE LAJONQUIEKE’s work on the monuments of 
Cambodia. After a general introduction he takes up and describes in turn 
the ancient remains in the provinces of Siemreap, Sisophon and Battam- 
bang, including those in the part of Siam which, previous to the treaty of 
1907, had belonged to Sisophon, and a few in Cochin China. The work 
contains descriptions of the monuments of 910 different sites. A large map 
showing their location, and another giving the position of the buildings at 
Angkor, accompany the book. [Jnventaire des monuments du Cambodge. 
Par E. Lunet pe Lasonquiére. III. Paris, 1911, E. Leroux. 515 pp.; 
122 figs. ; 2 maps in holder.] 

Archaeological Essays. — The sumptuous volume entitled TPOEAPQI 
AQPON, which was presented to Count A. Bobrinsky in the autumn of 
1911, at the conclusion of his twenty-fifth year as president of the Russian 
Imperial Archaeological Commission, is briefly summarized in German by 
E. v. Stern, in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 147-153. It contains the following 
articles: N. Wesselowsky on Chinese symbolic ornament on objects found 
in eastern and southern Russia; E. v. Stern on child-life on the northern 
coast of the Black Sea (from the toys found in children’s graves) ; W. Scor- 
pil on the archonship of Hygiaenus of the Bosphorus (third century B.c.) ; 
B. Pharmakowsky on the two gold reliefs (goryti) with scenes from the 
story of Achilles, found in the kurgans of Chertomlik and Ilyintzui (second 
century B.c.) ; M. Rostowst on the painted catacombs of Kertch, discovered 
in 1891 (existence of an Eleusinian cult in this region and in Thrace in 
the fourth and third centuries B.c., with a native Thracian chthonic pair 
who are wrongly called Sarapis and Isis because they wear the headdress 
that was later adopted for Sarapis; influence of Orphic Mysteries on the 
Eleusinian in Kertch in early Christian times); A. Spizin on the Hallstatt 
culture among the Scythians; W. Latyshev on the history of Christianity 
in the Caucasus (from inscriptions of the tenth and eleventh centuries) ; 
D. Milejew, K. Romanow and P. Pokruishkin on topics of Christian art in 
Russia; A. Markow on a hoard of German silver pennies of the eleventh 
century, found in the government of St. Petersburg (from many different 
German states and the Anglo-Saxon Knut, coming into Russia by way of 
Poland); N. Buitluitshkow on two fifteenth century coins of Nidji-Nov- 
gorod; R. Loeper on the twelve original cities of Attica and their synoikis- 
mos ; T. Braun on a Runic inscription of the eleventh century which refers 
to the river Dnieper. 
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EGYPT 


Egypt and Megalithic Monuments.—In B.S.A. XVII, session of 
1910-1911, pp. 250-263, T. Eric Peet discusses the theory of Dr. G. Elliot 
Smith (The Ancient Egyptians and their Influence upon the Civilization of 
Europe, Harper and Brothers, 1911) that megalithic monuments are due to 
Egyptian influence. No Egyptian influence is conclusively proved even in 
Crete before the eleventh dynasty. Elsewhere it is not proved until later. 
Megalithic monuments are characterized by upright stones, Egyptian build- 
ings by horizontal layers of stones. No megalithic monuments are known 
in Egypt proper. Other arguments also are advanced to overthrow Dr. 
Smith’s theory. 

Charters of Exemption in the old Egyptian Empire. —In J. Asiat. 
XX, 1912, pp. 73-114, A. Monret discusses a number of documents that 
have lately been discovered in Egypt containing original copies on stone of 
charters issued by kings extending from the fifth to the tenth dynasty. 
These contain exemptions from taxation and other demands grarfted to 
various sacerdotal or funerary estates. 

The Girdle of Rameses III.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. V, 1912, pp. 84— 
96 (pl.; 10 figs.), T. D. Lee discusses in detail the girdle of Rameses III 
for many years preserved in the Liverpool museum. With the exception of 
some fragments of tapestry found in the tomb of Thothmes IV it is the 
oldest known example of a woven pattern. It is 17 feet long and tapers 
from 5 to 1] inches in width. The cartouche of the king is written in black 
ink about a foot from the wide end. It is of linen woven in five colors, 
blue, red, yellow, green, and the natural color of the linen. It is remark- 
ably well preserved. 

The Egyptian Mastaba Graves.—In Z. Morgenl. Ges. LXVI, 1912, 
pp. 271-274, S. Krauss shows tlrat the peculiar type of grave known as the 
mastaba derives much illumination from the references of the Talmud to 
mastabas and to similar constructions in tombs, temples, and houses. 

The Funeral Statuettes of the Ancient Egyptians.—JIn S. Bibi. 
Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 146-151, 179, E. Mauer states that the meaning of 
the small funeral statuettes, many examples of which are to be found in every 
Egyptian collection, and were called by the ancient Egyptians “ Ushabti,” 
has been frequently discussed. The generally accepted opinion is that 
these figures represent servants or slaves of the deceased who would in the 
other world perform the menial labor allotted to him. Almost every one 
agreed with the supposition that the Egyptian word sb-ti, which designates 
these statuettes, is derived from the word ws), “ answer,” and that it means 
the “answerer,” the “respondent.” We know the word wsb, “eat,” or 
“ nourish oneself,” and from this verb wd, “ eat,” or “ nourish oneself,” could 
have been derived the substantive w¥b-ti, which is used as the appellation of 
the funeral statuettes. The task of these small statuettes— which were 
nothing else than portraits of the deceased, and therefore bore his name — 
was to do the field work which was necessary for providing the victuals. 
(See also P. PIERRET, ihid. p. 247.) 

The Ka of the Egyptians.—In Memnon, VI, 1912, pp. 125-146, 
G. MasPERO maintains that the recent attempts to show that the ka was a 
genius who accompanied a man in life and in death is not so correct as the 
older view that it was the double or shade of the man. 
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Demotic Horoscopes.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 227- 
233 (pl.), H. THompson gives reproductions of two fragmentary demotic 
horoscopes written on ostraca. It would be more accurate to call them 
“elements for casting a nativity,” since they are mere statements of the 
positions of the “heavenly houses” in relation to the zodiac and the 
planets, and no conclusions are drawn as to the destiny of the “native.” 
A comparison of them with the three Strassburg examples enables us to 
determine with certainty the meaning of a number of hitherto rather ob- 
scure demotic terms. 

Traces of Babylonian Script in Egypt.—In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. 
XVIT, 1912, pp. 237-326, W. M. MULLER shows that knowledge of the Baby- 
lonian cuneiform writing reached the Egyptians at a very early date, and 
that it was the origin of the so-called syllabic method of writing in Egyptian. 
The antiquity of this system suggests Babylonian influence in Egypt as 
early as the fourth or the fifth dynasty. 

Greek Inscriptions from Egypt.—In Alio, XII, 1912, pp. 365-376, 
W. ScuvuBart publishes two Greek inscriptions from Egypt now in Brauns- 
berg. In one a certain Theogenes sets up a slab in honor of his father in 
the sanctuary of Harbaethus. Both father and son were mp@ra pido, a 
name given to persons who had rendered some special service to the court. 
The second inscription dates from late Ptolemaic times, and points to a 
temple of Osiris in Theadelphia. 


BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND PERSIA 


The Newly Discovered List of Old Babylonian Kings. — In 
Z. Morgenl. LXVI, 1912, pp. 143-162, F. Hrozny discusses the tablet 
recently published by Scheil (see A.J.A. XVI, p. 437) which contains in 
chronological order a list of the early kings of Babylonia, and gives us the 
names of two previously unknown dynasties and of not less than twenty- 
five new kings. (See also A. PoeBEt, Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 290-294.) 

Barly Babylonian History.—In Sitz). Berl. Akad. 1912, pp. 1062- 
1108 (No. xlvii), E. Meyer discusses various points of early Babylonian his- 
tory in the light of recent discoveries. King’s list of early kings is confirmed 
(Semitic kings of Kis: EnbiStar, XX, Sarrugi, i.e. Sargon I, Mani&tusu, 
Urumus; Sumerian king of Uruk: Lugalzaggisi; Semitic kings of Uruk: 
1, SarganiSarri I, ie. Sargon II, 2, Naramsin, 3, 4, perhaps BinganiSarri? 
5, SarganiSarri II, ie. Sargon III). Sargon II is dated about 2775 B.c. 
Gudea of LagaS reigned about 100 years later than Naramsin, son of 
Sargon II. Lugal-Sag-engur of LagaS and Mesilim, the earliest Sumerian 
king of Ki8, ruled about 3100 B.c., Urnina of Lagas about 3000, Eannatum, 
the king of the “vulture stele,” about 2950, and Lugalzaggisi about 2800- 
2775. The dynasties of KiS and Opis, the wars of Eannatum of Lagash, 
the positions of Ki8, and Opis, and Nebuchadnezzar’s fortification of Baby- 
lon are discussed. Opis was on the Tigris near the mouth of the Adem; 
Ki8 was at Tell Oheimir, east of Babylon. These are only some of the con- 
clusions reached. 

Astronomy and the Early Sumerian Calendar.—In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXXIV, 1912, pp. 248-256 (pl.), S. H. Lanepon shows that in attempting 
to interpret the Sumerian calendar in terms of the Gregorian calendar, we 
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have hitherto been reduced to resort to the meanings of the names and to 
apply them to stages in the agricultural year. Naturally the rising of a 
fixed star would be an event much more regular than the seasons for har- 
vesting, storing grain, etc. and eminently suited for regulating the months. 
One evident example of this sort is known, namely, Nikolski No. 2, “ month 
when the star barsag sets,” and is here apparently the sixth month, August. 
This is of immense importance, for it proves that the observation cannot 
possibly go back to 4000 B.c. and that Lugalanda must be placed later than 
3000, thus proving the impossibility of dating Sargon (who ruled after 
Lugalanda) at 3800. 

Intercalary Months in Ancient Babylonia. —In Memnon, VI, 1912, 
pp. 65-75, E. Weipner shows that in the earliest period of Bibylonian 
history the intercalary months were inserted in accordance with a cycle of 
38 or 76 years, but in the period of the first dynasty of Babylon there was a 
cycle of 21 years. 

The Primitive Zodiac.—In Memnon, VI, 1912, pp. 147-176 (4 pls.), 
F. Rick claims that the zodiac with 8 divisions which is found in Java and 
in other parts of the world is older than the Babylonian form of the zodiac 
with twelve signs. Originally eight animals formed the constellations, and 
the other four constellations Virgo, Libra, Arcitenens, Aquarius are later 
divisions. 

Some Lunar Eclipses. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 205-211, 
239-248, E. Wesson states that the only observations recorded by the Baby- 
lonians, which still retain interest for astronomers, are their lunar eclipses. 
Ten of these preserved in the Almagest form the admitted starting-points 
in the history of the moon’s motions. Until our own times the only records 
of the Babylonian observations were contained in Greek manuscripts, many 
centuries later in date; but since-the cuneiform tablets have been unearthed 
and read, it is possible to know these matters at first hand. He then dis- 
cusses all of the known Babylonian lunar eclipses and attempts to determine 
their probable dates. 

Pliny and Babylonian Astrologers.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, 
pp. 497-505, L. Heuzry discusses a passage in Pliny (NV. H. VI, 30, 6) in 
which in describing Mesopotamia he mentions Notitae et Orthophantae et 
Graeciochantae. Notitae he believes were astrologers who were accustomed 
to turn to the south in determining the points of the compass (cf. N. H. 
XVIII, 76). The second name he would emend to Orthrophantae and 
explain as astrologers who based their calculations on the place where the 
sun rose. The third name is corrupt. It may have been Graphiophantae, 
but perhaps conceals some eastern word. 

The Originals of Two Religious Texts of the Asurbanipal Library. 
—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 152-157, S. H. LANGDon claims that 
the originals of the great Ninevite Library are undoubtably from the period 
of the Ur, Isin, Larsa, and Babylonian dynasties, before 2000 B.c., and 
identifies two important texts with late copies, one from Nippur, apparently 
of the period of Hammurabi, and one from Telloh, much earlier, perhaps 
going back to the age of Gudea. 

The Scape-goat in Babylonian Religion.—In Exp. Times, XXIV, 
1912, pp. 9-13, S. H. LANGDON asserts that no certain traces of the scape-goat 
condemned to bear the sins of a people can be detected in the many cere- 
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monies of purification and atonement extant in Babylonian religion. We 
have to do here invariably with the atonement of individuals; and so far as 
our sources give us clear evidence, only with a scape-goat which is slain, and 
whose members, having been placed upon the corresponding members of the 
sinner, are said to take upon themselves the evil spirit abiding in the man. 
The curse of the consecrated priest, the mystic acts, and the holy words in 
the name of the god of Eridu cast out the demons, who escape into the dis- 
membered goat, which is then thrown away in a desolate place. If we may 
employ the word scape-goat in this sense, then this form of atonement is 
richly represented in Babylonian religion. 

Ishtar’s Descent.— In Memnon, VI, 1912, pp. 177-190, H. H. Figutia 
discusses the difficult lines 51-58 on the obverse of the tablet that describes 
Ishtar’s descent to the under world, and holds that they belong between lines 
25 and 29 of the obverse. On this interpretation Ereshkigal, the queen of 
the under world, at first refuses to let Ishtar go, but subsequently, influenced 
by the flute of Tammuz, grants the request. 

A Cylinder Seal of the Hammurabi Period.—In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXXIV, 1912, pp. 158-159 (fig.), S. H. LaAnGpon describes a seal which 
belongs to Mrs. Butler Ievers, of Dublin. It is of considerable interest to 
students of Babylonian glyptic art, both for its beautiful workmanship and 
for its contribution to the subject. Specialists will at once recognize the 
characteristics of the designs of the Hammurabi period. The inscription 
reads “ Ibrubani son of Erikamatkum servant of the god Lugalamarda. ” 

The Code of Hammurabi at Nippur. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 
159-160, Father Scue1t reports that S. Langdon has found in Constantinople 
among the tablets from Nippur one which contains §§145-180 of the code of 
Hammurabi, omitting §147. It has the statement that it is the “fourth 
great tablet of the text Inu Anum siruma.” The tablet is contemporary 
with Hammurabi. 

Tablets of the Cassite Period. — Professor CLay adds to the list of 
documents dated in the time of the Cassite kings by the publication of 144 
tablets from Nippur now in the University of Pennsylvania Museam. A 
brief introduction and an index of proper names accompany the texts. A 
full discussion of the names, as well as a translation of selected tablets, is 
promised. [Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur dated in the Reigns 
of Cassite Rulers, By Atspert T. Cray. Philadelphia, 1912, University 
Museum. 32 pp.; 72 pls.; fig.] 

Babylonian Tags and Labels. — In the Museum Journal of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania III, 1912, pp. 29-31 (fig.), C. E. Ke1ser points out that 
Babylonian labels are of two kinds, one to put on temple revenues in kind, 
and the other to tag live stock. The former were lumps of clay pressed on 
the knot of the cord tying the object, and usually inscribed with the name of 
the article, the sender, the receiver, and the date; although sometimes the 
receipt or delivery of the goods and the date were alone recorded. Almost 
all have an impression of the scribe’s seal. The second kind is triangular or 
shield-shaped and flat, with a hole in each corner, but no seal impression. 
These usually have the name of the animal and the man to whom it was 
entrusted. The tags from Nippur are chiefly animal tags dating from the 
first dynasty of Babylon, although there are some of other periods. 

Business Documents in the Reign of Darius II. — Professor CLay 
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continues the publication of the tablets excavated by the University of 
Pennsylvania expedition at Nippur with a volume of 228 business documents 
of the firm of Murashu Sons dated in the reign of Darius II. This completes 
the series of tablets of that reign in Philadelphia and in Constantinople ; 
but there still remain to be published about two-thirds as many dated in 
the reign of Artaxerxes I. The volume contains lists of proper names, and 
descriptions of the tablets, as well as a transcription. [Business Documents 
of Murashu Sons of Nippur dated in the Reign of Darius II. By Avserr T. 
Cray. Philadelphia, 1912, University Museum. 54 pp.; 123 pls.] 

The Correspondence of Belibni. — In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XVII, 1912, 
pp- 1-104, H. H. Figutxia publishes in chronological order the letters of 
Belibni, the general of Ashurbanipal, and the responses of the king in tran- 
scription and translation from the cuneiform originals published by Harper, 
Winckler, S. A. Smith, and C. Johnston. These contain many valuable con- 
tributions to cur knowledge of the period of the later Assyrian Empire. 

The Weights of the Ancient Orient.—In Z. Morgenl. Ges. LXVI, 
1912, pp. 607-696, C. F. Leamann-Havupt defends, against the attack of 
Weissbach in Z. Morgenl. Ges. LXV, pp. 625 ff., his view that there were 
two systems of weights in use in ancient Babylon and throughout the Orient, 
namely, the common standard and the heavier royal standard. 

An Early Babylonian Weight. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 478- 
450 (fig.), Father Scner: publishes a Babylonian weight of the time of 
Urukagina, about 2800 B.c., recently acquired by him. It is shaped like an 
olive and weighed 15 shekels. It shows a weight of 477 gr. 20 for the mina. 
It is the oldest Babylonian weight known. 

Armor in the Time of Naramsin.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 
296-301, Father Scuem discusses a tablet from Susa treating of armor in 
the time of Naramsin, 2800 B.c. Three kinds of helmets are mentioned, of 
leather, of bronze, and of silver. . The last was probably of bronze silvered. 
A single ox skin was allowed for each leather helmet which when finished 
weighed about 900 grammes. The bronze helmet weighed about 1 kil. 042. 
The DAnagar was an axe attached to a handle and might be ornamented 
with silver; while the gastu was the bow, sometimes inlaid with gold or 
silver. The tablet gives other details as to the amounts of material required 
for quivers, lances, and garments. 

The Manichaean Script and the Nippur Bowls. — In the Museum 
Journal of the University of Pennsylvania, III, 1912, pp. 25-29, J. A. Mont- 
GOMERY calls attention to the written characters on the incantation bowls 
from Nippur in the University Museum. These bowls are not later than 
the seventh century A.p., and have inscriptions in three Aramaic dialects 
each in its own script. The Manichaean texts recently found in Chinese 
Turkestan have a form of writing which is almost the same. The writer 
concludes that this script was in use in Babylonia in the time of Mani 
(third century A.p.), that it was employed by him, and ultimately became 
a sectarian script. 

An Aramaic Version of the Inscription of Darius I at Behistun. — 
In R. Sém. XX, 1912, pp. 164-177, 252-263, J. HaLEvy publishes the newly 
discovered fragments of a papyrus from Elephantine which contained an 
Aramaic version of the edict of Darius I carved upon the rock at Behistun. 
(See also E. Meyer, R. Sém. XX, pp. 178-184.) In Proceedings of the 
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American Philological Association, XLII, 1912, pp. 50-54, H. C. Totman 
shows that this is a translation from a Babylonian version, not from the 
original Persian. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


The Names of Jerusalem. —In Memnon, VI, 1912, pp. 88-124, H. Vin- 
CENT discusses the various names that have been applied to Jerusalem. 
The most probable etymology of Jerusalem is from Yarah and Shalem, so 
that it means “ foundation of Shalem.” 

The Conquest of Canaan by the Hebrews and the Israelites. — In 
Z. Morgenl. Ges. LXVI, 1912, pp. 365-388, H. WeEINHEIMER maintains that 
the Hebrews are distinguished from the Israelites both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the Egyptian inscriptions, and that the invasion of Canaan 
by the Hebrews is to be identified with the conquest by the Habiru in the 
Amarna letters, while the settlement of the Israelites did not occur until 
two centuries later. 

Cenotaphs of the Hebrew Patriarchs at the Cave of Machpelah. — 
The Mohammedans consider Hebron one of their most sacred cities, and 
the cenotaphs within the Mosque there as of the utmost sanctity, and have 
prohibited all access to them by Jews and Christians. Extremely few, 
therefore, have entered the Mosque, and it need hardly be said, that not 
one of them took photographs of the monuments, nor even dared to ask 
permission to do so. But even this has now been accomplished, and by 
the indefatigable exertions of the editor of the Northern British-Israel Re- 
view, a set of six photographs of the Patriarchal Monuments was secured 
for that journal (January, 1911). These are published and described in 
Pal. Ex. Fund, July, 1912. pp. 145-150 (6 pls.) by A. B. Grimatpt1. 

The Khazneh at Petra. —In the Annual of Pal. Ex. Fund for 1911, 
pp- 95-107 (3 pls.; fig.), G. DaLman describes the Khazneh or * Treasury,” 
at Petra in the light of the exact measurements recently obtained by D. 
Mackenzie. A ladder in four sections was carried to Petra, and, by means 
of this, access was gained to the top of the monument and exact measure- 
ments of all its architectural details were obtained. 

Weights of Ancient Palestine.— In Pal. Er. Fund, July, 1912, pp. 
136-144, 178-195 (6 figs.), E. J. Pitcner holds that there were five stand- 
ards of weight in use at various times in Palestine: the Phoenician, the 
Assyrian, the Persian, the Egyptian, the Philippic silver standard. He at- 
tempts from existing weights to determine the average value of each of the 
units in these systems. 

Heracles and Astronoe in an Inscription from Tyre.—In R. Hist. 
Rel. LXIII, 1911, pp. 331-339, R. Dussaup publishes a Greek inscription 
from Tyre now in the Louvre in which Heracles and Astronoe are men- 
tioned. This is the first time that the name of Heracles has been found 
in a Tyrian text. Astronoe, known elsewhere only in Damascius (Phot. 
Bibl. 242, p. 352, ed. Bekker), is to be identified with Astarte. 

Coins of the Seleucid Kings of Syria.— EpGar RoGers describes 
and pictures in Num. Chron. 1912, pp. 237-264 (3 pls.), some thirty-eight 
coins of the Seleucid kings of Syria from his own collection, embracing 
some new varieties and corrected assignments. 
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ASIA MINOR 


The Solution of the Hittite Problem.—JIn S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 
1912, pp. 217-228, A. H. Saycer claims that the Hittites of Kas, to whom the 
main part of the hieroglyphic texts belong, are not to be identified with 
the Hittites who founded the empire north of Halys. Their seat was 
in Cappadocia, south of the Halys, and they must, therefore, be the 
Kusa of the Assyrians who occupied the same region. Their empire, 
which is shown by the hieroglyphic texts to have extended from Carchemish 
in the east to Lydia in the west, and from Gurun in the north, southward 
to the Mediterranean, appears to have followed that of Boghazkeui, after the 
latter was destroyed, probably by the “ Northern” barbarians of Rameses IIT. 
Upon its ruins will have risen the Kasian power, which will be the empire of 
Cilicia described by Solinus. Artemon, the conqueror of Hamath, will have 
lived about 1180 B.c., and either he or his immediate successor will have 
been the Cushan Rish‘athaim of the Old Testament. This gives us a date 
for the earlier Hittite inscriptions. Another date is given by the Aleppo 
inscription, if, as seems probable, the Katu, or rather Katé, to whom it be- 
longs is the same as the Katé, king of Qué, of the Assyrian records. 

The Zeus Stratos of Labranda. — In Mon. Pivot, XVIII, 1910, pp. 145- 
175 (10 figs.), P. Foucart publishes a marble relief 0.28 m. high and 0.43 m. 
wide found at Tegea in 1868. The lower part is broken off. In the middle 
stands a bearded Zeus holding a double axe over his right shoulder and in 
his left hand a spear which rests on the ground. His body is draped from 
above the waist, and he wears a necklace, but on his chest appear six female 
breasts arranged in a triangle. At the right and left are a male and a female 
worshipper, Idrieus and Ada, the brother and sister, as well as successors, of 
Mausolus. All three figures have their names written above them. The 
relief is dated between 351 and 344 B.c. The god is the Zeus Stratos of 
Labranda who appears with female breasts on other monuments. He was 
probably a god of Hittite origin and his cult extended to Crete. The writer 
discusses other deities with bisexual attributes, especially the bearded A phro- 
dite. The relief was probably dedicated at Tegea by one of the workmen 
who went to Caria with Scopas to work on the Mausoleum. 

A Phallobates. —A small bronze figure in the Stuttgart museum, repre- 
senting a crouching, hump-backed man, with shaven head and holding a 
piece of rope in his hands, which was called a Nubian slave by L. Mayer 
(Arch. Anz. 1890, col. 97), is identified by R. HARTMANN (Arch. Anz. 1912, 
cols. 13-16; fig.), with the phallobates of Hierapolis, described by Lucian 
(de Dea Syria, 28, 29) as a man who climbed upon one of the phallic 
pillars before the temple of Atargatis and offered prayers on behalf of 
votaries who brought him gifts. The method of ascending by means of a 
rope slung around the pillar is similar to that still used in this region for 
climbing the date palm. His view is opposed by H. Dragendorff. 

A New King of Galatia. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 493-495, Sry- 
MouR DE Riccr points out that a coin acquired by the Berlin museum in 
1906 proves that the poorer copy in the British Museum was wrongly 
assigned to Cius (see Pontus, p. 132, No. 27). The inscription on it 
reads Biropé (or Birox:é) dpyu[p]orapias Erovs He argues that the name 
is that of an unknown king of Galatia. 

The Scamander Valley.—In B.S.A. XVII, session of 1910-1911, 
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pp. 266-283 (pl.; 4 figs.), WALTER LEAF begins a discussion of the topog- 
raphy and monuments of the valley of the Scamander. The plain of Troy 
is not discussed. The Samonian Plain was just north of the broken country 
that lay in a direct line between Neandria and Alexandria Troas. Birytus 
lay certainly near Bairamich, in the middle basin of the Scamander. Scepsis 
was on the high hill of the Kurshunlu Tepe; Palaeoscepsis was probably 
160 (not 60; pé’, not € in Strabo, XIII, i, 52) stadia from Scepsis, beyond 
Cotylus, in the valley of the Aesepus. It must have been abandoned early. 

Dascylium. — The difficulty of identifying the AaoxoAitis Aiuvy of the 
ancients with Lake Manyas, nearly south of Cyzicus, and the Dascylium 
from which it was named with the village of Daskeli on the coast eastward 
of the mouth of the Rhyndacus, has been attacked afresh by J. A. R. Munro, 
with arguments from Strabo and with the new evidence of the Hellenica 
Oxyrhyncha. The former identification is right, the latter wrong; for there 
were five Dascyliums, of which the modern Daskeli represents the Bithy- 
nian, while the one concerned with the history of Agesilaus’s campaign in 
this region in 395 B.c., the stronghold where Pharnabazus kept his treasure, 
is to be sought at some naturally defended point near the east side of the lake, 
probably at Top Hissar, where two streams meet. Interesting remains of 
sculpture, with Persian costumes and in a style suggestive of Lycian art, have 
been found in the neighborhood. (J/.H.S. XXXI, 1912, pp. 57-67; 2 figs.) 

The Homonoia Coins of Hierapolis in Phrygia.— In J. Int. Arch. Num. 
XIV, 1912, pp. 65-112 (2 pls.), L. WeBer publishes a study of the so-called 
“ Homonoia” coins of Hierapolisin Phrygia. After describing the different 
specimens he discusses their date, the place where they were struck, and their 
types, as well as the significance of the union, and gives a list of the differ- 
ent coins. 

Electrum Coinage of Cyzicus. — The seventh issue of Nomisma (1912, 
38 pp.; 6 pls.; 2 figs.) is devoted entirely to a full systematic discussion by 
H. von Frirtzx of the electrum coinage of Cyzicus, very richly illustrated. 


GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Hypaethral Temple. — In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 143-158, R. pe 
Launay concludes his discussion of the hypaethral temple (ibid. XIX, 
1912, pp. 365 ff.; A.J.A. XVI, 1912, p. 572). The following temples were 
not hypaethral: Temple of Zeus at Olympia, Parthenon, temple at Ae- 
gina, great hexastyle at Paestum, temple at Bassae, Heraeum at Olympia, 
temple of Heracles at Acragas, Didymaeum, Artemisium at Ephesus, temple 
at Delphi, temple at Eleusis. The following were hypaethral: Temple G 
at Selinus, great temple at Acragas, Olympieum at Athens, temples at 
Comana Pontica and Zela. The Heraeum at Samos is uncertain. 

Greek Round Buildings. —The Tholos at Epidaurus and other circu- 
lar buildings in Greece were discussed, and H. Thiersch’s theory of their 
use as music halls was combated by E. R. Fiechter, with the approval of 
others, at the June (1910) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. 
The archaic round building at Delphi, the remains of which were found in 
the substructure of the Sicyonian treasury, is the earliest of such structures 
known to us on Greek soil. (Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 17-20.) 
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The Abaton at Epidaurus. — At the May (1912) meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, A. FrickeNnnAus spoke on the Abaton at Epidaurus, 
opposing the identification with the Tholos, made by the American archi- 
tect Elderkin (A./.A. 1911, p. 161), and with the large hall north of the 
Tholos, by Cavvadias (IIpaxrixa, 1905, p. 85). He finds it rather in the 
building with a court aud long corridors, southeast of the temple of Ascle- 
pius, on the site of the early altar of sacrifice, which was published by 
Cavvadias in Ipaxrixa, 1905, p. 51. He traces its Greek form, of the fourth 
century, and the Roman alterations. The paper was discussed by others. 
(Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 140-142.) 

The Development of the Metope.—In Jb. Ki. Alt. XXIX, 1912, pp. 
612-644 (4 pls.); pp. 671-692 (pl.), B. Laum discusses the origin and de- 
velopment of the metope. ‘The principle goes back to neolithic art and 
may be seen in certain vases with incised decoration from the second city 
at Troy. He finds it also in geometric vases and in designs on plates of 
bronze (cf. Olympia, IV, Taf. XX XIX, No. 699 a). Metopes on temples in 
the sixth century B.c. might have mythological scenes, or merely decora- 
tive figures. At first the metopes had no necessary connection, but on the 
Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi the north and east sides were decorated 
with the labors of Heracles, and the south and west with the exploits of 
Theseus. From this time on different scenes from the same story were de- 
picted on a series of metopes. The highest development was reached in the 
metopes of the Parthenon, the grouping of which is discussed, as are the 
metopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, and of the so-called Theseum. 


SCULPTURE 


The Archaic Sculptures of 
Corfu. — In Ipaxrixa for 1911, pp. 
164-204 (20 figs.), Pu. VersakEs 
describes the discovery of the archaic 
pediment sculptures near the monas- 
tery of the Holy Theodori on the 
island of Corfu in 1911 (A./.A. XV, 
p- 415). The foundations of the 
temple alone remain ; the other parts 
were apparently used in building a 
retaining wall of the monastery. 
The sculptures which belonged to 
the west pediment probably fell from 
their positions at an early date and 
thus escaped discovery. Lllustra- 
tions of all the figures are given (see 
Figs. 1 and 2). The writer points 
out that there are traces of red and 
yellow paint on Medusa’s dress. 

The Sculptures of Aegina and 
Phigaleia.—In R. Et. Gr. XXV, 

Ficure 1.—Gorcon rrom Corrv. 1912, pp. 158-208, E. Micuon dis- 
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cusses the acquisition of the Aegina pediment groups by Prince Louis of 
Bavaria and publishes a number of documents showing the attempts of 
Fauvel to purchase them for France. 
Ibid. pp. 401-426, he publishes simi- 
lar documents in reference to the 
frieze of the temple at Phigaleia. 
Myron’s Athena and Marsyas. 
— Various suggestions for the recon- 
struction of the Athena and Marsyas 
of Myron, called forth by the dis- 
covery of a puntello on the right 
side of the Athena, were published 
in 1912, by J. Srevekine (Arch. 
Anz. 1912, coils. 1-10; fig.); G. 
Marruias (ibid. cols. 10-12); E. 
PETERSEN (iLid. cols. 111-114) ; and 
comments hy II. DraGENDORFF 
(ibid. col. 144); and H. Bute (Jb. 
Arch. I, XXVII, 1912, pp. 175-199; 
23 figs.). The first and last of these 
are full of reconstructions. Sieve- 
king, disregarding Pausanias’s zai- 
ovoa, would have the goddess holding 
in her lowered hands the two flutes, 
just taken from her mouth and about 
to be cast upon the ground. Bulle 
keeps to the old idea of a lance in 
the right hand with the pipes lying 
on the ground, and shows by an 
elaborate study of the fragments of Figure 2.— ARCHAIC FiGURE FROM 
this arm that some of the dowel- Corrv. 
holes, ete. belong to an original 
piecing of the marble, others, including the puntello, to ancient repairing 
of fractures. He finds that the composition, as restored from a technical 
study of the parts with the help of the coin copies and the Finlay crater, 
falls into an exact geometrical scheme such as a great artist would have 
used; also that this group, with its keen psychological insight into the 
natures of the two opponents, reveals a much higher aspect of Myron’s 
genius than does the Discobolus. 

A Phidian Athena. — In Jb. Arch. J. XXVII, 1912, pp. 88-128 (2 pls. ; 
33 figs.), A. Preyss gives a detailed study of the two closely related types 
of Athena represented by the Hope Minerva at Deepdene, England, and the 
Pallas Albani of Winckelmann, which has remained since the Napoleonic 
era in the Naples museum under the name of “Farnese.” Both these 
statues are Roman copies, the former perhaps of the Flavian, the latter of 
the Augustan period, and both are from bronze originals; but the Hope 
statue, which is the finer both as a copy and in the original, is to be 
assigned to Phidias himself, the other to a free imitation, with elements 
derived from some other source, by a pupil or some other close contem- 
porary. The goddess is shown in the traditional festival costume of long 
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Ionic chiton with sleeves and large double mantle fastened on the right 
shoulder, a scheme which the sculptor doubtless inherited from an earher 
conception. In date, the Phidian work is to be placed after the two peplus 
statues, Lemnia and Parthenos, and the frieze, but before the Medici torso 
and the pediment figures, which belong to the master’s last style. 

Parthenon Studies.— In J. Jnt. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, pp. 193-339 
(9 pls.; 42 figs.), I. N. Svoronos publishes an elaborate study of the Par- 
thenon pediment groups based largely on coins. He would reconstruct the 
west pediment with the following figures, beginning at the left: Eridanus, 
Cycloborus, Cecrops, Pandrosus, Aglaurus, Erysichthon, Herse, Nike Ap- 
teros, Apollo Propylaeus, the Eagle of Zeus, the Omphalos of Ge Karpo- 
phoros, Athena, Olive-tree with Owl and Serpent, Poseidon, Spring of 
Poseidon, Artemis Brauronia, Amphitrite, Ge Kourotrophos and Erech- 
thonius, Aphrodite Pandemos and Eros, Peitho, Demeter Chloe, Ilissus, 
and Callirrhoe ; and the east pediment thus: Helios, Aeetes, Circe, Medea, 
Iris, Core, Dionysus, Hephaestus, Zeus, Nike, Athena, Ares, Poseidon, Hera, 
Hermes, the Fates, and Night. He also discusses the pediment groups 
which he believes were made by Alcamenes for the Parthenon in coimpeti- 
tion with Phidias. He proposes a new interpretation for the figures on the 
east frieze of the temple of Nike Apteros. The central group represents 
Zeus seated behind a table deciding between Athena and Poseidon who are 
in front of him, while the other figures are identified as the more important 
gods and local divinities. A large room is to be set aside in the Zappeion 
as a Parthenon museum. Casts of all the sculptures, books, drawings, etc. 
are to be gathered together to facilitate the study of Parthenon problems. 

Three Attic Statues of the Fifth Century.—In Ash. Mitt. XXXVI, 
1912, pp. 151-179 (6 pls. ; 4 figs.), M. Bieser publishes: (1) A fragmentary 
torso of a youth from the Acropolis, supporting the hypothesis of Wolters 
that it is part of the statue to which the well-known blond head of an 
ephebus belongs, The weight was borne by the right leg as in the figures of 
Oenomaus, Pelops, and Hippodameia from the east pediment at Olympia. 
The attitude of the head also resembles that of the Pelops. It is an Attic 
not an Argive work, showing Ionian influence, and executed shortly before 
480 B.c. (2) A life-size marble statue of a seated goddess found near the 
Acharnian gate and now in the National Museum at Athens. It is a Roman 
work reproducing faithfully an original of the school of Phidias. Appar- 
ently it served as a cultus statue in a small sanctuary of Demeter. (3) A 
fragmentary seated statue of Hermes from the Acropolis,—an Attic work 
of the third quarter of the fifth century. The figure decorated a fountain, 
as is shown by a hole drilled through the rock which serves as a seat. 

Micon and Paeonius. — The clinging and transparent “ wet” draperies 
in Greek art, as seen in the Nike of Paeonius, the Nereid frieze of the Xanthus 
monument, the Venus Genetrix at Athens, and other sculptures and vase 
paintings, had its origin in the art of wall painting, and belongs to the 
Thracian school of Northern Greece, of the middle of the fifth century B.c., 
with Micon, the painter and sculptor, at its head. Reliefs were naturally 
the intermediary between the paintings and the sculpture in the round. 
The tendency lasted into the fourth century and was revived in Hellenistic 
times. (B. Schroeder, at the May (1912) meeting of the Berlin Archaeo- 
logical Society, Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 142-143.) 
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A Statuette of Zeus.— In /.R.S. I, 1911, pp. 64-67 (pl.), S. Remacu 
publishes a bronze statuette of Zeus, 15 cm. high, found in 1827 and now in 
the museum at St. Germain. It represents the god standing nude, with 
himation over his left arm and a thunderbolt in his right hand, and seems 
to go back to a fifth-century Greek original. 

The Gate of Zeus at Thasos.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 43-76 
(9 figs.), CHARLES Picarp describes the gate at Thasos, which was decorated 
with the relief published by Mendel (B.C.H. XXIV, 1900, pp. 561 ff.; 
pls. XIV, XV; cf. Baker-Penoyre, J.H.S. XXIX, 1909, pp. 202 ff.; pl. XIV). 
Excavations in 1911 showed that the gateway was a nearly square building 
with two small square guard rooms abutting upon it. The method of con- 
struction indicates the end of the fifth century B.c. as its date. The wall 
was rebuilt in 412-411 B.c. (Thuc. VIII, 64). The relief is attributed to the 
same date and is explained as Zeus (seated) and Iris (standing). The style 
is Attic, but with some archaic (perhaps better archaistic) qualities. 
Several graffiti scratched on the walls of the building are published. 

The Artemis Colonna.— Two replicas of the Artemis Colonna at 
Berlin, one in the Palazzo Corsini in Florence and the other found at Miletus, 
show that the head of this statue, which has been supposed to be from a 
later original than the figure, does in reality belong with it. The original 
statue was a fine, fifth-century, Ionian work, of a character best known in 
the Nike of Paeonius, and is not related, except by the chance resemblance 
of the long robe, to the fourth-century, Praxitelian Dresden Artemis. 
(B. Schroeder, at the November (1910) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological 
Society, Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 22-23.) 

The Demeter, Core,and Iacchus of Praxiteles at Athens. —In 
*Apy. "Ed. 1911, pp. 39-52 (2 pls.; 8 figs.), I. N. Svoronos identifies the 
well-known head from Eleusis, generally known as the Eubouleus of Prax- 
iteles, as a copy of the famous Iacchus in the group of Demeter, Core, and 
Iacchus which Praxiteles made for the temple of Demeter, called the 
Iaccheum, which stood near the Dipylon (cf. Paus. I, 2, 4). This identifi- 
cation is proved by the combined evidence of a sarcophagus from Torre 
Nova near Rome (cf. Not. Scav. 1905, pp. 408 ff. and Rh. Mus. 1910, 
pp- 89 ff.) and other similar reliefs, and of altars in the National 
Museum at Athens commemorating celebrations of the Taurobolion, all of 
which contain figures of these Eleusinian deities that can be traced to the 
group in the Iaccheum. All this evidence is clinched by a series of late 
Athenian coins which represent the individual members of this group. The 
head in question may well have been made for the sanctuary at Eleusis by 
Praxiteles himself, or by one of his pupils. 

The Jupiter Orador at Madrid.—In Jb. Arch. J. XXVII, 1912, 
pp. 199-207 (2 figs.), G. Deun criticises Klein’s attempt to combine the 
Jupiter Orador with the child’s figure in the Museo delle Terme as a 
Hermes and infant Bacchus. The baby of the Terme is a real child’s 
figure, such as was not made before Hellenistic times, while the statue 
belongs to an original earlier than Praxiteles. Moreover, the composition 
needs nothing more to balance the figure of the god than the draped herm 
which it already has. Incidentally, the head of the Ares Ludovisi, the 
Nelson head, and other similar types are compared and illustrated. 

The Xenocrateia Relief.— The votive relief of Xenocrateia and the 
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inscription upon its pedestal, published by Staes, "Apy. "Ed. 1909, pp. 247 ff. 
(A.J.A. XIV, pp. 500 ff.), have been discussed and variously interpreted by 
G. A. PapavasiLeiou, “Apy. Ed. 1911, pp. 79-81 (fig.), who publishes a 
photograph of the inscription; A. Sxras, ibid. pp. 209-211; and S. N. 
DraGoumeEs, ibid. pp. 214-222. In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, pp. 161-176 
(fig.), I. N. Svoronos examines the interpretations proposed by these 
scholars and by himself, and justifies his own interpretation. Jbid. pp. 191- 
192,O. WEINREICH points out that the word &d2cKaAds in the inscription 
is the oldest example of the simple genitive in place of the genitive with 
evexa. 

The Thracian Horseman.—In R. Et. Anc. XVI, 1912, pp. 239-261 
(7 figs.), S. SeuRE continues his discussion of the “ Thracian Horseman” 
(see ibid. pp. 187 ff.; A.J.A. XVI, p. 575), publishing several! reliefs upon 
which the god is represented, in one case with three heads. He examines 
his costume and attributes and shows that he was identified or assimilated 
with various gods, Greek, Roman, and Asiatic. The Thracians did not have 
one type for this divinity, but represented him in a variety of forms. He 
was a national god, but not the only one of the Thracians. Jbid. pp. 382- 
390 (fig.), he shows that the “Hpws rporvAqos on a slab in the Louvre is a 
variety of the Thracian Horseman ; that his statue was regarded as a protec- 
tion against disease and was often placed over the gates of cities. 

The Statues of Damophon at Lycosura. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 
1912, pp. 45-47 (pl.), V. Stags publishes a bronze coin of Megalopolis found 
in the excavations at Lycosura upon the reverse of which appears the group 
of statues carved for the temple by Damophon (see also note by V. Leonar- 
dos, "Apy. "Ed. 1911, p. 193; A.J.A. XVI, p. 573). The coin shows that 
the restoration proposed by Dickins (see A.J.A. XIII, pp. 205 f.) needs 
correction in some details. The coin also proves that the people of Mega- 
lopolis had control of the temple. Jbid. p. 48 (3 figs.), I. N. SvoroNos argues 
that Damophon was influenced by the group consisting of Zeus, Megalopolis, 
and Artemis made by the Athenians, Cephisodotus and Xenophon, for Mega- 
lopolis (Paus. VIII, 30, 10). These figures are reproduced individually on 
three coins of imperial date of which he gives illustrations. This was a com- 
mon practice because the small field on the coin did not permit the repre- 
sentation of a large group. In B.S.A. XVII, session of 1910-1911, pp. 80-87 
(6 figs.), Guy Dickins points out that the coin appears to show that Anytus’s 
right hand rests on a shield, not on his hips; but the position of the dog can 
hardly be settled on the evidence of the coin. The fragments of the sculp- 
tures show that the coin is at fault in giving Demeter’s left arm a horizontal 
position, though it is probably right in giving Demeter a short torch. In 
other respects the writer’s restoration is substantially correct. 

Greek and Roman Reliefs. —— The third volume of S. Reinach’s Réper- 
toire de Reliefs grecs et romains contains the reliefs in Italy, Luxemburg, 
Portugal, Russia, Sweden, and Switzerland. A few additional reliefs in 
Germany, Alsace, Asia Minor, the United States, France, Greece, and the Brit- 
ish Isles form a supplement of seven pages. A general index for the three 
volumes is added. It will be remembered that Vol. I contained “Les En- 
sembles ” and Vol. IT, “ Afrique — Isles Britanniques.” With Vol. III this 
collection of sketches of the known Greek and Roman reliefs is completed. 
[S. Rermacnu, Répertoire des Reliefs grecs et romains, tome troisiéme. 
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Italie — Suisse. Paris, 1912, Ernest Leroux. 566 pp.; about 2000 figs. 
8vo. 10 fr.] 

The Hecate Relief from Delos. — In Mon. Piot, XVIII, 1910, pp. 19-35 
(pl.; 2 figs.), F. Coursy discusses the bronze relief from Delos representing 
Hecate and two satyrs about to perform a sacrifice (A./.A. XIV, p. 107). 
It dates from the third century and probably served to decorate the xpyvyn 
In the Brunn-Bruckmann Denkmidiler text to pl. 621, J. SmeVEKING 
interprets it as a Bacchic sacrifice. 

Pergamene Art.— The resemblance of the art of Pergamon to the 
Baroque, in origin, in character, and in relation to an earlier classic art was 
pointed out by A. Salis at the December (1911) meeting of the Berlin Ar- 
chaeological Society. Numerous scenes, groups, and single figures from the 
art of the fifth and fourth centuries were deliberately copied in the friezes of 
the Great Altar. The art of Rhodes is now seen to have been the intermediary 
between Attic and Pergamene art, and the architect of the Altar was him- 
self, apparently, a Rhodian, Menecrates. (Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 65-67.) 

The Gauls in Alexandrian Art.— In Mon. Piot, XVIII, 1910, pp. 37- 
115 (3 pls.; 35 figs.), A.-J. Rernacn discusses the Gauls in Alexandrian 
art. 

The Chigi Relief of the Muses.— A panel from the front of a small 
sarcophagus, in the Villa Cetinale near Siena, is newly published and dis- 
cussed by H. Duetscuke in Jb. Arch. I. XXVII, 1912, pp. 129-145 (10 figs.). 
The relief contains thirteen figures, in three groups, in each of which one 
person is seated, and several of them have musical instruments. It is here 
interpreted as the welcoming to the after-world, by Orpheus and the Muses, 
of a young girl, the central seated figure, who has been brought by Hermes, 
while her aged parents, seated at either end, are consoled by others. The 
Greek conception of the after-life, in its various stages, its connection with 
the chthonic mysteries, and the function of a grave monument, are discussed 
and illustrated by other works of sculpture and painting. This rare work, 
in which figure types of the fifth and fourth centuries appear but in a less 
simple arrangement than would be found in the time of Praxiteles, is 
assigned to the Hellenistic period,—a link between Greek and Roman 
sepulchral art. 

The Chigi Athena at Dresden.— A study of the Chigi Athena at 
Dresden, by D. J. Finn, is devoted chiefly to the vertical band of metope- 
like reliefs of the Gigantomachy which runs down the front of the garment. 
Such a scheme of decoration was not unknown in early times, as the Argive- 
Corinthian bronze stripes attest, but it was abandoned by the finer aesthetic 
sense of the classic period for the continuous horizontal band of ornament, 
whether conventional patterns or scenes of life, and was only revived in a 
time of degenerate taste which preferred the story-telling character of such 
a legend cycle. This second use can be traced from about 150 B.c. to 200 A.p. 
or later; and this statue, in its main features copied from some genuine 
archaic figure, may be placed rather near the beginning of that period. On 
the whole, archaistic figures of this class may be regarded as genuine at- 
tempts to reproduce the archaic. The vertical band of embroidery without 
a corresponding border around the garment belongs properly to the Doric 
peplus, not to the Panathenaic peplus which is here imitated. (J.H.S. 
XXXII, 1912, pp. 43-56; pl.; fig.) 
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A Marble Relief in the Louvre. — In Mon. Piot, XVIII, 1910, pp. 177- 
182 (pl.), E. Micnon publishes a marble relief, 0.77 m. high and 1.02 m. 
long recently acquired by the Louvre. It came from Rome and represents 
three women dancing. It is neo-Attic in style. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Some Sources of Cretan-Mycenaean Ceramic Art. — A brief analysis 
of Cretan-Mycenaean decorative systems as they existed during the second 
flowering of that culture (M.M. III, L.M. I-III) was given by G. Roden- 
wald! at the June (1912) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. 
Recent discoveries have added wall decoration and textile patterns, as seen 
in the costumes of figures on the walls, to the once exclusively ceramic 
material for this study. The walls were constructively divided into a solid 
base and friezes above, divided horizontally by exposed timbers; and their 
decoration accordingly consisted of naturalistic pictures from the plant and 
animal world in the free spaces, accompanied by strictly conventionalized 
borders of spirals, leaves, ete. where they joined the beams. This whole 
system, with the horizontal friezes and the two distinct kinds of ornament, 
passed over into ceramic art, and there the pictorial element gradually be- 
came conventionalized also. Meanwhile textile patterns, from the nature 
of their production, were all-over designs, — scales, lozenges, zigzags, net- 
work, etc. and at the close of the period, these patterns also made their 
way into vase painting. A final effort at enlivening the latter art was the 
adoption of the figure-frieze bodily out of the wall painter’s province. 
(Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 144-146.) 

Notes on Proto-Corinthian Fabrics.—In J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 
326-353 (25 figs.), H. L. Lorrmer gives an analysis of the distribution and 
the successive forms and decorative elements that appear and disappear in 
the vases called proto-Corinthian, with dates often determined by the his- 
tory of the Sicilian and Italian sites on which they are found. The forms 
found in the famous tombs at Praeneste, Caere, and Vetulonia may be dated 
about 680 B.c. The home of the fabric was perhaps Sicyon, almost cer- 
tainly some place with easy access to the gulf of Corinth. The ware as a 
whole represents an independent attitude toward foreign influence, experi- 
menting with new ideas but never falling into a slavish use of conventions 
as did Corinthian. 

An Early Attic Vase in New York. —In J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 
370-384 (3 pls.; 3 figs.), Miss G. M. A. Ricutrer discusses the early Attic 
vase recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum, New York (A.J/.A. 
XVI, pp. 454 f.), and appends a list of early Attic vases. 

Panathenaic Amphorae.—A criticism of the views expressed by 
G. v. Brauchitsch in his Die Panathenaischen Preisamphuren (1910), with 
some new evidence, especially an amphora at Bologna on which boys are 
clearly shown as competing and receiving prizes, is presented by E. N. 
Garpiner in J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 179-193 (pl.). He shows that 
although the festival, at least on its athletic side, for various reasons doubt- 
less suffered an eclipse during a large part of the fifth century, there is no 
ground for the sharp distinction and long gap between an earlier sixth- 
century and a later fourth-century group of these vases. Further, that the 
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number of jars given out was much larger than Brauchitsch supposes, 
although confined to the fourth-year festival; that the boys’ contests were 
included; and that the archons’ names on the jars represent the years in 
which the oil was collected, not the years of the festivals. 

The Master of the Troilus Hydria.—J. D. Beaz.ey, in publishing 
plates of the red-figured hydria with a picture of Troilus and Polyxena, 
acquired by the British Museum from the Forman collection, assigns it 
with eight other vases to an unnamed master of respectable but not remark- 
able merit, whose best performance is a crater at Copenhagen. He has 
certain resemblances to Cleophrades, but not such as would indicate an 
influence from the latter. The nine vases are catalogued, their common 
traits noted, and the decorative patterns copied. (/.H.S. XXXII, 1912, 
pp. 171-173; 2 pls.) 

The Master of the Boston Pan-Crater. — A red-figured bell-crater, now 
in the Boston Museuin of Fine Arts, named from the goat-headed Pan 
pursuing a shepherd which forms one of its pictures, is claimed by J. D. 
BEAZLEY as one of a series of more than forty vases of various shapes, by 
the same master, otherwise unknown. He catalogues the vases and notes 
their characteristic traits, chiefly anatomical but including a stylizing of the 
markings on rocks which is unique. Inscriptions are limited to KadAds, 
twice, and one set of five meaningless letters. The compositions as a whole 
are marked by “grace, humour, vivacity, originality, and dramatic force,” 
with “nothing noble or majestic.” (J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 356-369; 
4 pls.; 8 figs.) 

The Telephus Vase in the Hermitage. — An astonishing piece of work 
of falsification has been discovered by E. Petersen and O. Waldhauer in 
the calix-crater at St. Petersburg, which is published by Michaelis in Mon. 
dell’ Ist. V1, pl. XXXIV. Only the upper rim and a small part of the two 
pictures in the upper left-hand corner of each are genuine. The rest of 
the vase is made up of pieces of an antique, undecorated, black crater and 
other bits, put together with plaster, and on these all the rest of the exist- 
ing pictures has been painted and incised, not without some tampering 
with the ancient paintings. (O. WaLpHavER, Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 104- 
110; 3 figs.) 

Leda and the Swan.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 106-123 (2 figs.), 
Louis S&cHAN publishes a plastic vase in the Louvre. It is Attic, made 
not far from 300 B.c. Leda has her right knee bent and resting on a small 
raised base; her left leg is straight and the foot touches the lower base of 
the vase. With her right arm she holds the swan at her side. Her drapery, 
held up and back by her left hand, leaves her body and legs almost entirely 
bare. A small Eros stands in the background. The composition exhibits 
in marked degree qualities of rhythm, equilibrium, and variety of pose. 
The flowing drapery is excellent. The development of plastic vases from 
the busts of the sixth century to groups is traced. Three groups of Leda 
vases are distinguished: (1) Leda raises her robe to protect the swan and 
looks toward the pursuing eagle; (2) the preoccupation with the eagle is 
less marked; (3) the swan becomes the chief figure in an erotic scene. 
The Leda of the capitol is the chief monument of the first group, and is 
probably a copy of a work by Timotheus. To this the vase in the Louvre 
is related. The influence of Praxiteles is evident. A list of fifty-seven 
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plastic vases is added (pp. 123-126). They fall into four groups: (1) the 
cycle of Aphrodite; (2) the cycle of Eros and winged divinities; (3) the 
cycle of Dionysus; (4) various representations. 

Vases in Gdttingen — Svproctaxd.— The more important vases in the 
museum of the University of Géttingen are described with numerous illus- 
trations by PauL JacossTHAL, who adds to this partial catalogue a treatise 
on the representation of symposia by the Greek vase painters. The early 
painters represented merely parts of symposia — individuals or groups. 
Not until the fourth century was a symposium represented as a whole from 
a definite point of view with real perspective. The development from the 
early, schematic “ memory pictures” is traced in some detail. One of the 
most interesting vases published is a small cylix in the British Museum on 
which are three scenes of symposia. Two of the persons are singing, and 
the words of one (scratched as coming from his mouth) appear to be from a 
mapoivov of Praxilla (Frg. 5, Bergk). [Paut JacossTHAL, Gottingen Vasen, 
nebst einer Abhandlung Svprocwxda. Abh. d. Kgl. Gesell. d. Wiss. zu Gét- 
tingen, phil. hist. Kl., N. F. Bd. XIV, No. 1. Berlin, 1912, Weidmann. 
76 pp.; 22 pls.; 38 figs. 4to. 18 mk.] 

“ Cyrenaic” Vases of Tarentum.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 88-105 
(2 figs.), CHaRtEs Dueas adds to the list of 103 “ Cyrenaic” vases given 
by Droop (J.H.S. 1910, pp. 33 ff.) six numbers from various places and five 
from Tarentum. On one fragment the nymph Cyrene struggling with a 
lion is represented. The question of the place of manufacture of such vases 
is discussed, and the conclusion is reached that they were made at Cyrene 
and also at Sparta. They entered Italy by way of Tarentum. 

Greek Ceramics. —In R. Arch. XX, 1912, p. 297, S. R. calls attention 
to an article by Picard in the Gaz. B.-A. (September, 1912, pp. 248-256), 
which he considers an excellent treatise on the earlier periods of Greek 
ceramics. 

Skiagraphia.—In Jb. Arch. I. XXVII, 1912, pp. 227-231, E. Pruny 
gives some modifications of his former discussion of skiagraphia (1909) 
with acknowledgment of his indebtedness to other investigators. He takes 
the innovation of Apollodorus to have been the treatment of shadows, both 
in landscape and in figures with landscape background, as made by light 
coming from a single direction. This, in addition to the linear perspective 
for the correct rendering of distance, and the modelling of figures by 
shadows which the earlier fifth-century painters had attained by means of 
a diffused light, completed the technique which gave painting the power 
of illusion, and this method was the accepted meaning of oxaypadia in the 
fourth century. It was, naturally, used in scene-painting as well as for 
panel pictures, and it was probably in the former field that Greek impres- 
sionism, the juxtaposition of unblended colors arose, to be adopted later 
for easel paintings as well. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


A Greek Ostracon.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, p. 197 (pl.), 
H. THompson describes an ostracon in his possession. The contents record 
two sayings attributed to Diogenes the Cynic. “Diogenes the Cynic philos- 
opher, when questioned by one who saw an Aethiop eating white bread said, 
‘’Tis night devouring day.’” “ Diogenes the Cynic philosopher, when asked 
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by some one, ‘Where do the Muses dwell?’ said, ‘In the souls of the 
learned.’” 

An Athenian Proxenos Decree.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVII, 1912, pp. 
190-197 (fig.), T. Saucruc discusses the decree in honor of Kwyatos @coda- 
pov of Abdera, £.G. II, 5, 85 b. 

Sosibius, Son of Dioscurides.—In R. Et. Anc. XIV, 1912, pp. 370- 
376, M. Hetieacx calls attention to an inscription at Delos, the fourth in 
which Sosibius, son of Dioscurides, of Alexandria, is mentioned, and shows: 
that for about twenty years he held a high position at the court of Euer- 
getes, and that when Philopator came to the throne, he became his principal 
minister. 

A Letter of Hadrian. —In Ath. Mitt. XX XVII, 1912, pp. 183-189 (fig.), 
T. Savcivc publishes an inscription in the museum at Athens. It is a 
letter of the Emperor Hadrian addressed to the Athenians, announcing his 
gift to them of a new gymnasium. This is evidently the building referred 
to by Pausanias (I, 18, 9) which Dérpfeld has recognized in the Roman 
building excavated by the British school on the southern bank of the Ilissus. 
Dérpfeld’s theory is confirmed by the fact that the inscription was found 
in close proximity to this building. 

A Puzzling Epitaph.— The epitaph beginning 76 y(p)ewy eZu(a) prat, 
published by Dragatses, "Apy. "Ed. 1910, pp. 73 f., is discussed and variously 
interpreted, by S. N. DracoumeEs, ibid. 1911, p. 122; A. N. Sxras, pp. 207- 
209; S. Vases, pp. 211 f. 

A Monument of Polybius.— In ’Apy. "E¢. 1911, pp. 242 f., F. Hitter 
publishes a small fragment of an inscription, found at Lycosura in 1889, 
which he restores as part of a list of cities inscribed upon a monument to 
Polybius, described by Pausanias, VIII, 37, 2. 

TlAovaderia. — The dedicatory inscription to Isis and Serapis published 
in Ath. Mitt. XX XVII, 1912, p. 287, mentions a festival the name of which 
Wiegand restored as Ila[v]Jageoia. This is to be corrected to IIA [o]adpeoia, 
a festival in honor of Isis described by Apuleius, Met. XI, 16. (L. DeuBner, 
Ath. Mitt. XX XVIT, 1912, pp. 180-182.) 

Thoinarmostria. — Several inscriptions containing the title @owappoorpu. 
have been found since the publication of a list in 1905; hence a new list 
with discussion is given by M. N. Top in J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 100-104. 
They are Messentan and Laconian, the latter being all of the Roman im- 
perial epoch, while the former are in some cases of the first or second and 
perhaps even of the third century B.c. The office seems to have been of 
some dignity and importance, superior to that of priestess, and was con- 
nected with religious festivals, but whether always with those of Demeter, 
or Demeter and Core, is not certain. 

Inscriptions from Thasos.—In R. Et. Anc. XIV, 1912, pp. 377-381, 
P. RoussEt discusses two inscriptions from Thasos published by Picard in 
Eeva (Athens, 1912), Pt. 1, pp. 67-84. He shows that one was probably a 
dedication to the deified Theagenes; and that in the other Ocav émav7 
represents the wife of the dedicator assimilated with Artemis. 

An Epitaph at Gytheum. — In’Apx. "Ed¢. 1912, pp. 40-43 (fig.), P. Riza- 
Kos publishes an irregular elegiac epitaph which was found near Gytheum 
in 1902, built into the wall of atomb. It records the death of the young 
man commemorated, fighting on the sea in defence of Greece against the 
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barbarian enemies of Athens. From these circumstances and the late char- 
acter of the letters of the inscription the engagement referred to is identi- 
fied as one of the battles with the Goths, who had captured Athens in a 
previous raid in 267 a.p., and who, invading Greece again by land and sea 
in greater force in 269, were decisively beaten and driven back by the Greeks 
with the help of the Romans. 

Notes on Greek Inscriptions. — In Eranos, XI, 1911, pp. 220-239, E. 
NACHMANSON discusses: 1. the causal dative in Greek inscriptions; 2. 
xapwv and évexa with the accusative, diya in the sense of dvev, and dpa for ovv 
in late inscriptions; 3. évoyov for évexa; 4. in an inscription from Priene 
(Hiller von Giirtringen, No. 255) i in the sentence éornoev Tov €auTHs dvdpa 
@pacvBovdov Pirlov 7 éripnoer 6 x.7.A. is equivalent to ov or 
drov; 5. mpocapedw on an Attic vase (Collignon et Couve, No. 1204) is not 
a mistake for rpocayopevw, but the form of the greeting among the common 
people; 6. dyp sometimes means an empty space in inscriptions from Asia 
Minor. 

Notes on Ziehen’s Leges Graecorum Sacrae. — In ’Apy. 1911, 
pp. 84-97, G. A. PAPAVASILEIOU proposes numerous restorations and supple- 
mentary notes to inscriptions included in L. Ziehen’s Leges Graecorum Sacrae, 
viz. Nos. 1, 2, 7, 10, 41, 46, 47, 55, 57, 58, 62, 65, 69, 74. 75, 81, 82, 85, 88, 93, 
94, 97, 98, 106, 107, 110, 117, 139. 

Note on an Inscription of the Tamyneis. — In ’Apy. ‘E¢. 1911, pp. 81- 
82 (fig.), G. A. PAPAVASILEIOU shows that the inscription published by him, 
ibid. 1907, p. 23, cannot be part of the inscription published by Wilhelm, 
ibid. 1892, p. 159, as the latter seems to believe. 

Comments and Corrections. — In ’Apy. "Ed. 1911, pp. 121-123 (supple- 
mentary note, p. 222), S. N. DraGoumMEs comments upon articles ibid. 1910, 
pp. 333, 341, 361, 395, 397, 73 and 399. Jbid. 1911, pp. 128 and 262, V. 
LEONARDOS publishes brief notes of correction: to lines 20-21 of an in- 
scription of Cynosarges, Ath. Mitt. 1906, p. 134; to a Corinthian inscription 
of Leucas, Herwerden, Lexicon Graecum Suppl. et Dialect. (correcting 
Budpaiov to Eidpaiov) ; to an inscription of Ithaca, J. G. LX, 673. 

Epigraphical Notes. — In ’Apy. "E@. 1911, pp. 211-214, S. Vases pub- 
lishes corrections and supplementary notes to inscriptions published ibid. 
1910, p. 73 and 1911, p. 207; 1911, p. 3; 1911, p. 57; 1911, p. 60; 1911, p. 
101; 1911, pp.115f. This last inscription he assigns to the reign of Tiberius 
(instead of to Hadrian), as November 15 was his birthday, and dates 34-35 
A.D., sixty-one years after 27 B.c., when the epithet of “Augustus ” was given 
to Octavianus. 

dper#, and ejvoa in Inscriptions. — In Eranos, XI, 1911, pp. 180-196, E. 
NACHMANSON discusses dpery and ebvow as used in honorary inscriptions. 


COINS 


Greek Coinage-Types. — F. Imnoor-BLuMER continues his series of 
‘Contributions to the Elucidation of Greek Coinage-Types’ by some addi- 
tions to previous articles and new chapters on river-gods with children, 
astragalus-players before cult-statues,a myth of Parion, the myth of the found- 
ing of Prusa, a shrine as head-decoration of Artemis Ephesia, and pantheistic 
divinities. (Nomisma, VI, 1911, pp. 1-23; 2 pls.) 
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Aeginetan Drachmas of a New Type. — For some time six specimens 
of a drachma of sixth-century date having a female head in full front on the 
obverse, and an incuse square on the reverse have been known to numisma- 
tists but not identified, and the same is true of three specimens of a very 
similar type. The recent discovery of a specimen on the island of Aegina 
makes it probable that these are Aeginetan drachmas. They belong to the 
Aeginetan standard. (I. N. Svoronos, J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, 
p- 190.) 

An Unpublished Gold Stater. — In J. nt. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, pp. 
177-180 (2 figs.), E. J. SeEttMAN publishes a new gold stater having on the 
obverse a young male head to the right, and on the reverse a chariot and 
horses, a dove, and below the inscription @/AINMPOYSIK. It is probably to 
be assigned to the Macedonian occupation of Sicyon. 

An Iron Coin of Phocis.— In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, pp. 187- 
189 (4 figs.), I. N. Svoronos publishes an iron coin of Phocis found at 
Lebadea and recently acquired by the Numismatic Museum at Athens. It 
has on the obverse a bull’s head and on the reverse a letter $. Only six 
other iron coins are known, two from Tegea, one from Heraea, two from 
Argos, and one probably from Thebes (not Athens or Megara as Blanchet 
thought). 

The «xéddvBos. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. XTV, 1912, pp. 123-160 (19 figs.), 
I. N. Svoronos shows that the xoAAvBos was a small bronze coin about the 
size of a “ boiled kernel of grain,” in value next: below the smallest fractional 
silver coin at Athens. It was introduced in the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. at the suggestion of Dionysius nicknamed Chalkos, and was the 
only bronze coin in use at Athens until Macedonian times. Many xodAAvBou 
have been found in Athens, but they were regarded by Postolakas (CA@nvacov, 
1880, pp. 7-50; "Ap. Ed. 1884, pp. 1-10) and others as tokens. He catalogues 
645 specimens. There are many different types, one apparently representing 
the Odeum of Pericles. 

The Phidian Zeus and Elean Coins of the Empire. — The opinion 
has long been prevalent that the type of Zeus enthroned that was prevalent 
in the fourth and following centuries is to be referred to the Olympian Zeus 
of Phidias as its source. But the study of coins of Elis shows clearly that 
this statue formed rather the closing stage in an earlier artistic manner, 
which the following age did not carry on. (R. Wer, Z. Num. XXIX, 
1912, pp. 363-382; pl.; 3 figs.) 

Problems of Greek Numismatic Science. — H. von Fr1TZE reviews the 
progress made since the time of Eckhel in the scientific treatment of Greek 
numismatics, points out some of the problems that yet exist, and concludes 
most earnestly that a halt should be called in the field of metrological inves- 
tigation till more facts are at hand by further publication of the Corpus. 
On the other hand, chronological investigations, in which style is the surest 
guide, should be energetically pushed. (Nomisma, VI, 1911, pp. 24-33; pl.) 

Coins with Portraits of Homer.—In J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 298- 
325 (pl.), Miss K. A. Esparxr calls attention to a somewhat neglected field 
of numismatics as a source for the study of certain monuments of sculpture, 
namely, the coins with portraits of Homer. She enumerates the coins of 
eight cities, six with figures and two with heads, ranging in date from about 
300 B.c. to 300 a.p., and shows three stages in the artistic conception, the 
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Olympian, the Poet, and the Minstrel. The most important direct evidence 
is for the late fifth-century cult statue in the Homereum at Smyrna and the 
so-called Apollonius of Tyana, really a Homer, at Amastris in Paphlagonia. 
Bernouilli’s dictum that there can be but one ideal type for one person is 
criticised, and the distinction of contorniates from coins is explained. 

The Coin Collection of Helene Mavrokordatou. — In J. Int. Arch. 
Num. XIV, 1912, pp. 1-44 (8 pls.), I. N. Svoronos completes his catalogue 
of the coins in the collection of Helene Mavrokordatou begun ibid. XIII, 
pp. 241 ff. (A.J.A. XVI, p. 277). 

The Tetradrachma of Cotys.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, 
pp. 61-64 (2 figs.), I. N. Svoronos shows that the inscription on the 
tetradrachma in Dresden, which has the head of Dionysus on the obverse 
and a nude figure supposed to be Heracles on the reverse, is complete. 
KOTYOC XAPAKTH (not to be restored yapaxry[p]) in place of the usual 
HPAKAEOYS SQTHPOS means “figure of Cotys,” that the king 
is represented in the guise of Heracles. He also publishes another coin of 
similar date having the head of Dionysus on the obverse and on the reverse 
the letter C beside a figure resembling Heracles. He thinks this may 


belong to the same king. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Minoan and Mycenaean Element in Hellenic Life. — The 
addresg of the president of the Hellenic Society, A. J. Evans, in June, 1912, 
is printed in J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 277-297. He points out the many 
elements ot Hellenic civilization, art, religion, and poetry as we know them, 
that are derived from the Minoan life of Crete and its late parallel on the 
coasts of the mainland, the Mycenaean, and their significance for the history 
of the contact of the two races. Thus the inland, indigenous people of 
Greece had already been influenced by a long intercourse with the coast 
settlements before they sent out from Arcadia, not later than the eleventh 
century, the band of Greek-speaking emigrants to Cyprus. Although the 
language of the men from the north prevailed, except for geographical 
names, the racial type of the southerners was the one that survived the 
period of mixture, together with a preponderating influence in art and 

religion. Even Delphi was a 
Minoan shrine. Of especial 
interest is the inference of a 
long bilingual period for the 
country, and the evidence that 
Homer is virtually a transla- 
tion from an epic of the 
Minoan time, that had long 
survived the state of society 
which it pictured, before it 
was put into Greek. 

A Minoan Ring with Cult 
Dance.— In Novoje Minoiskoje 
Koljtso s vzobrazhenijem Kuljto- 

Figure 3.— Minoan Cutt Dance. vago Tantsa (reprinted from 
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the Memoires of the Classical Section of the Imperial Russian Archaeological 
Society, VIII, 1912, pp. 52-77; pl.; 7 figs.), B. L. BoGasevsky publishes a 
Minoan ring found by Dr. Evans at Sopata, near Cnossus and now in the 
museum at Heraclea. Upon the gold bezel appear four women who are 
taking part in a circular dance (Fig. 3). Three of them have their hands 
raised, probably at the sight of the divinity who appears above; the fourth 
figure is back to her and has not yet seen her. The heads are not repre- 
sented by the artist. The flowers indicate that the scene is laid in a 
meadow; and the divinity is a goddess of fertility. Two objects near the 
figure at the left may be amulets. The writer believes that the women 
are engaged in a rite to call down the goddess of fertility and compares 
modern Russian parallels. 

Two Zakro Sealings. —In B.S.A. XVII (session of 1910-1911), pp. 264- 
265 (2 figs.), D. G. HoGartn publishes cuts of two sealings from Zakro. 
One is the sealing J.H.S. XXII, p. 76, No. 10, which has been cleansed. 
The figures are seen to be in attitudes somewhat different from those 
formerly attributed to them. Whether the axe is a double axe or not is 
uncertain.. The second sealing was formerly supposed to be blank. Care- 
ful cleansing shows that it belongs to the L.M.I period. It resembles 
closely the L.M. II sealing from Cnossus published by Evans, B.S.A. IX, 
p- 59, Fig. 37. 

The Gold Ornaments from the Shaft Graves at Mycenae.— The 
problem presented by the ornaments from the shaft graves at Mycenae 
consisting of thin gold plate, with holes at the edges or having an adhesive 
substance on the back, and evidently not suited for applying directly to 
the body or dress of the dead, is explained by M. MEuREr in Jb. Arch. I. 
XXVITI, 1912, pp. 207-227 (pl. ; 18 figs.). The bodies were buried in wooden 
caskets which were made to follow the outline of the human figure, like those 
used in Egypt under the New Empire and even earlier, and like them elab- 
orately decorated, but in place of the painted decoration of the Egyptian cases, 
those at Mycenae had actual gold ornamentation. The gold masks, found 
only in the men’s graves, were fastened upon tne face of this casket; the 
so-called diadems, found only in the women’s graves, were probably pec- 
torals with pendent, leaf-like attachments. The rosettes, bells, butterflies, 
and other figures would cover the rest of the front. On the painted sar- 
cophagus from Hagia Triada in Crete is the picture of a funeral ceremony 
before just such an anthropomorphic coffin, set up on end in a shallow 
trench. The wood has, of course, entirely disappeared through decay. 

A Votive Tablet from Mycenae.—In Ath. Mitt. XX XVII, 1912, pp. 
129-140 (pl.), G. RopENWALDT discusses the representation painted on a 
stucco tablet from Mycenae, first published in "Apy. "Ed. 1887, pl. X, 2. At 
either side a woman is seen advancing, with an offering in her outstretched 
hands, towards the central figure —a divinity whose body is almost entirely 
hidden bya huge shield. This figure reproduces a cultus statue, — probably 
of Athena. 

An Ivory Figure from Mycenae. —In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1911, 
pp- 181-186 (pl.; 3 figs.), V. Stags publishes an ivory relief in the museum 
at Athens representing a seated woman. It is 8 cm. high and 7 cm. wide, 
and was found by Tsountas at Mycenae several years ago. It is cut out 
of a single piece of ivory and is smooth on the back as if to be attached 
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to a panel. The head and hands are lacking. The figure seems to be iden- 
tical (see Figs. 4 and 5) with the seated goddess on the well-known gold ring 
found by Schliemann at Mycenae. The 
writer argues that it was a model probably 
from Crete to be imitated by goldsmiths 
and gem engravers. 

Early Mycenaean Cremation at Eleu- 
sis.— In "Apy. "Ed. 1912, pp. 1-39 (3 pls.; 
17 figs.), A. N. Skras publishes the results 
of further excavation, in 1908 (cf. Ipaxrtixa, 
1898, p. 72 f.), and in 1902, of the very early 
Eleusinian necropolis on the south slope of 
the acropolis, described by him in "Ap y. "Ed. 
1898, pp. 29 ff. Large numbers of graves 
were uncovered, ranging from pre-Mycenaean 
to geometric, among them a bee-hive tomb 
with dromos enlarged so as to form one 
chamber with the tholos. Contemporary 
with bodies that had not been burned were 
found many deposits of ashes, often sur- 
rounded by small walls without openings, often in distinct strata, and 
sometimes resting upon artificial beds of pebbles or of sand. Frequently 
these deposits are in pits dug through earlier strata. Chemical analysis 
of numerous samples of the ashes 
shows the presence of phosphoric 
acid, which must come from bones, 
though no partially burnt bones 
were found. The author argues 
forcibly, in spite of weighty au- 
thorities to the contrary, that noth- 
ing but the cremation of human 
bodies can explain the presence of 
these strata of ashes in the quan- 
tity and peculiar arrangement in 
which they were found, and that 
we have here conclusive evidence 
for the existence at Eleusis (borne 
out by recent discoveries at Elatea, Chaeronea, Leucas, and in Crete) of 
cremation, as well as burial, both in Mycenaean and in pre-Mycenaean 
days, just as was the case in later times. 

Homeric Armor. — In Ann. Arch. Anth. V, 1912, pp. 1-20, M. S. THomp- 
son discusses Homeric weapons, armor, costume, etc. and shows that they 
are all found in the latter part of Late Minoan ITI, that is, in the phase of 
it called Achaean. Round shields, cutting swords, and metal greaves were 
in use at this time. The civilization was still Mycenaean, but changes had 
been imposed upon it from without. He thinks it possible that the Achaeans 
had an Anatolian origin. 

The Prehistoric Period in Phocis.—In R. Et. Gr. XXV, 1912, pp- 
253-299 (15 figs.), G. SoreRIApEs discusses his excavation of prehistoric 
sites in Phocis with especial attention to the pottery. He points out Cretan 


Figure 4.—Ivory Figure 
FROM MYCENAE. 


Figure 5.— RinG rrom 
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analogies, and concludes that one race inhabited the country in eneolithic 
times, or from the latter part of the fourth to the beginning of the third 
millennium. About the middle of the third millennium it was succeeded, 
but not wholly replaced, by another race which remained in that region 
until the latest Mycenaean times. 

The Fortifications of Phocis.—In B.S.A. XVII (session of 1910-1911), 
pp- 54-75 (11 figs.), Laurence B. TiLLarp discusses and describes the 
fortifications of Phocis. With the exception of Abae, Hyampolis, and the 
remains at Modi, they are of a uniform type and date from the restoration 
after the battle of Chaeronea in 332 B.c. Tithorea occupied the site of the 
earlier Neon, approximately that of the modern village of Velitza. Erochos 
was near the village of Kato-Souvdla. Charadra was at Marioldtes. The 
kastro marked on the French map as Psilikastro may be identified as the 
Patronis of Plutarch. A hitherto unnoticed kastro in the valley of the 
Platanias lends color to the identification of the neighboring Hellenic 
remains as Phokikon. 

The Athena Polias of Tegea.— Pausanias (VIII, 47, 5) speaks of a 
temple of Athena Polias at Tegea and mentions the legend that Athena 
gave Cepheus for the protection of the city a lock of hair cut from Medusa’s 
head. The temple has usually been identified with that of Athena Alea. 
In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, pp. 49-54 (5 figs.). K. A. Raomaros shows 
that the legend referred to is represented on coins of Tegea, where Athena 
appears armed with a spear, but without shield, wearing a chiton with a 
deep fold, and a Corinthian helmet with high crest. A similar Athena is 
seen on a relief found at Tegea standing behind an altar, before which are 
several votaries. The cult statue in the temple of Athena Alea was a sixth- 
century work by Endoeus; this, however, is of a later type and probably 
represents the Athena Polias of Pausanias. There were, therefore, two 
distinct temples of Athena at Tegea. 

The Owl of Athena. — The various degrees of identification of the owl 
with the goddess Athena, and the widely different forms of art in which 
they appear, are illustrated by E. M. Douetas in J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 
174-178 (4 figs.). A black-figured amphora of about 550 B.c., at Upsala, 
shows a huge owl over the altar at which offerings are about to be made ; 
a vase painting of the Birth of Athena, in the Vatican, has an owl in place 
of the goddess; a Corinthian pinax shows her in the same form as the 
patroness of potters (not Athenian potters only); and the owl on coins 
and small aryballi may be apotropaic, Athena the Protectress. Countless 
clay loom-weights have Athena Ergane as an owl with arms and a distaff; 
while an owl with spear and helmeted human head, and an Athena with 
owl wings, occur on gems. Homer’s yAavx@mis of course does not refer to 
human eyes, and there are several historic instances of the living owl in- 
spiring the same feelings as the presence of the goddess. 

Pan on the Ilissus. — At a spot on the left bank of the Ilissus near the 
spring Callirrhoe and the chapel of Hagia Photini the natural rock is cut 
to form a plateau bounded on the east and south by walls. In the eastern 
wall are the remains of a niche; in the southern a rude relief, 1 m. high 
representing Pan. This identifies the site as the sanctuary of Pan, the 
Nymphs and Achelous on the Ilissus described by Plato in the Phaedrus. 
It follows that the temple of Artemis Agrotera cannot have been the Tonic 
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temple drawn by Stuart and Revett, but must be sought two or three 
stades farther down the stream. A votive relief found in the Stadium and 
now in the museum in Berlin (Cat. 709) representing above a cave with 
Achelous, Hermes, the Nymphs, and Pan, and below a hero approaching the 
Eleusinian goddesses, shows that a sanctuary of Demeter and Core was 
situated near by. This must be the Myrp@ov év "Aypa. The Kponov 
téuevos Which was near the latter is thus also located. (G. RopENWALDT, 
Ath. Mitt. XX XVII, 1912, pp. 141-150 ; 4 figs.) 

The Lenaea.— A series of Attic vases differing widely in date and 
quality of workmanship exhibits scenes of worship or ceremonial, the cen- 
tral feature of which is usually a bearded mask of Dionysus attached to a 
column. With the mask are branches of ivy and round cakes (7Aaxovvres). 
This cult came to Athens from Thebes. It belongs to the god of the 
Lenaean festival, apparently identical with Acdvucos The Lenaeum 
was outside the Dipylon, where were also an altar of the nymphs and 
places where the Horae and the Heros Kalamites were worshipped. [Av- 
Gust FrickENHAUS, Lendienvasen. 72tes Programm zum Winckelmanns- 
feste d. Archiol. Ges. zu Berlin. Berlin, 1912, G. Reimer, 40 pp.; 5 pls.; 19 
figs., 4to. Jahresbericht fiir 1912, 8 pp.] 

The Meaning of Ovpé\n. — Attacking the problem from the ety- 
mological rather than the theatrical side, and tracing the history of the 
word 6vyéAy from Homer down through Pindar and the tragedians to the 
scholiasts and lexicographers, A. S. F. Gow finds that @iw meant “to move 
rapidly,” then “to burn,” then “to burn ritually,” and that @yyzéAy meant 
place of fire, hearth, public hearth (hence its use in an inscription for the 
tholos at Epidaurus), top or fire place of an altar, then altar, then the altar 
of Dionysus, then orchestra, and lastly the stage. In the earlier uses the 
plural seems to have sometimes the meaning of the singular. It is used 
both literally and figuratively as a parallel to éoyapa and éoria. (J.H.S. 
XXXII, 1912, pp. 213-238.) 

Greek Lamps and Lanterns.—In Jb. Arch. J. XXVII, 1912, pp. 
52-59, E. Prunt comments on recent discussions of the false cothon, the 
bowl with inward and downward curved rim, used as censer, toilet box, 
lamp and perhaps as a sauce bowl on the table; and calls attention to the 
specimens used as color pots which were found at the temple of Aphaea at 
Aegina. He attributes the origin of the type to lamp makers of early 
Corinth, who derived it from the wickless Egyptian lamp, while the Attic 
lamp with spout came from Minoan Crete by way of Asia Minor or Syria. 
Referring to S. Loeschcke’s large work on ancient lamps and _ lanterns, 
he deprecates assigning a strictly Hellenistic origin to the round and square, 
peak-topped lanterns. _ 

Notes on Delphi. — In ‘Apy. 1911, pp. 159-168 (fig.), A. D. Kera- 
MOPOULLOS continues his studies of Delphi (cf. ibid. 1909, pp. 263 ff.; 1910, 
pp. 171 ff.). a. He argues that the Stoa of the Athenians, the inscription on 
which shows that it commemorated a naval victory, must be a special 
Athenian monument for Salamis. éAdvres Tov woAguov should be construed 
together (not rév woAepaiov, as has always been assumed) = vixynoavres Tov 
moA¢mov, “having defeated the enemy” par excellence, i.e. the Persians. 
Pausanias saw, somewhere upon the monument, an inscription, now lost, 
containing the names of defeated Peloponnesian states, the monument hav- 
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ing apparently been put to a new use, and his mistake in thinking the stoa 
a monument to Phormio’s victory in 429 B.c. was furthered by the indefi- 
nite rov woA¢muov of the original inscription. b. The present inscription 
on the pedestal of the trophies of Marathon is an archaizing restoration of 
the second century B.c. on an enlarged form of the monument. The origi- 
nal, and longer, inscription that was erased may be restored from traces: 
Médov. The decree of the archonship of Archidaimus, about 250 B.c., in- 
scribed upon the right, that is, the narrow, face of the original pedestal was 
covered, after considerable exposure to the weather, by one of the blocks of 
the extension. For former views, assuming two alterations and a curtail- 
ing of the original monument, cf. Colin, Fouilles de Delphes, III, 2, pp. 9 ff. 
ce. In Isis and Osiris, 35 ( Ethica, p. 364 e), where Plutarch speaks of the identi- 
fication of Dionysus and Osiris, and of the Thyiades at Delphi, the word 
dpxixAd makes nonsense. The author proposes the emendation dpynida, 
which makes good sense and agrees with inscriptions of Delphi which 
mention an dpxyis of the Thyiades. Flavia Clea, who is addressed by 
Plutarch, must have been such an dpyyis (cf. “EAA. Zyr. 12; Ethica, p. 
293 f.). In Ath. Mitt. XXXVII, 1912, pp. 219-225, Fr. W. v. Bissine dis- 
cusses: (1) the saactuary of the hero Phylacus. The foundation under the 
tholos is the earliest sanctuary of the hero, and the space around it is his 
temenos; (2) Oriental votive offerings at Delphi. A fragment of alabas- 
ter carved into the form of a child and decorated with an engraved design 
(B.C.H. 1896, pl. XXXI,1) is Egyptian, judging from the quality of the 
material. A vase of black granite (?) (Fouilles de Delphes, V, p. 21) re- 
sembles Egyptian stone vases of the Saite period. One of the two scaraboids 
(ibid. p. 25) is Phoenician work of the middle of the first millennium B.c. 
The other resembles technically the fayence of Naucratis. A bronze statu- 
ette (ibid. pl. II, 2) is Syrian. If the bronze bow] (ibid. V, pls. XIX, XX) is 
to be ascribed to Phoenician art, it forms with the analogous vases from 
Crete (Museo Italiano, I, pls. Il, 1V, V, X, 3, 4) a group which is to be dis- 
tinguished from the bowls found at Nemrud and Praeneste and the other 
bronzes from the Cave of Zeus. 

Literary Evidence for the Topography of Thebes. — In B.S.A. XVII 
(session of 1910-1911), pp. 29-53 (pl.), A. W. Gomme marshals the literary 
evidence for the topography of Thebes and finds that the generally received 
theory of Fabricius, that the lower town of Thebes extended over the high 
hills east and west of the Cadmea conflicts with it. He argues that the lower 
town throughout ancient times extended toward the north in the flat plain. 

The Brazen Threshold and the Thorician Stone at Colonus. — In 
Arch. Rel. XV, 1912, pp. 359-379, O. GrupPE argues that the “ brazen thresh- 
old” at Colonus in Sophocles, O. C. 1. 57, is a reminiscence of Hesiod’s yaAxeos 
ovdds (Theog. 811), and was not due to any local peculiarity, as Biittner 
thought. The “Thorician rock” (0. C. 1. 1595) was probably originally a 
stone believed to possess fertilizing powers (cf. Schol. to Pind. Pyth. IV, 
246). 

The Population of the Peloponnesus. —In Kiio, XII, 1912, pp. 261- 
280, E. Cavaienac discusses the population of the Peloponnesus in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c. The figures of Herodotus were not for his own 
time, but represent a calculation made in the sixth century. Between 550 
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and 460 B.c. the free population was about 638,000, and the number of slaves 
was not great. At the time of the battle of Leuctra the total population of 
the Peloponnesus was about the same, but the number of slaves had increased 
to about 300,000. 

Thessaly and the Vale of Tempe. — In the Bulletin of the Geographical 
Society of Philadelphia, X, 1912, No. 3, pp. 71-92 (5 figs.); No. 4, pp. 1-25 
(4 figs.), W. W. Hype describes a visit to Thessaly and the Vale of Tempe. 

Heliodorus the Periegete. — Heliodorus the Periegete is discussed by 
F. Drexet in Ath. Mitt. XXXVII, 1912, pp. 119-128. The descriptions 
of grave monuments in the pseudo-Plutarchian lives of the ten orators 
are probably taken from the work of Heliodorus wept pynparwv. They in- 
clude statements in regard to the state of preservation of the graves which 
must be explained as additions made by an editor at about the middle of the 
first century B.c. The ruinous condition of Athenian buildings attested by 
this editor was due to the devastation of Athens by Philip V of Macedon 
in 200 B.c. The work zepi pvnparwv is thus shown to be earlier than that 
year, and its author is to be identified with Heliodorus of Antiochia, the 
minister of Seleucus Philopator, unless Ruhnken’s emendation to Avddwpos 
be correct. 

Greek Influence in Central Asia.—In Z. Assyr. XXVII, 1912, pp. 
139-146 (pl.), J. SrrzyGowsk1 holds that the traces of Greek influence in 
the art of China and India do not date from the Roman or the Byzantine 
period, but we must assume an undiscovered centre of art that was influenced 
by Greece at an early date, from which the arts of India, China, and the 
monuments of Gandhara aud of Kuseir Amara are only late echoes. 

The Decadence of Greek Writing in Persia. — In R. Arch. XX, 1912, 
pp. 1-31, J. pe MorGawn studies from coins the decadence of the Greek al- 
phabetic characters in Persia under the Arsacidae (171 B.c.-228 a.p.). 
The coins of the principal vassals-of the Persians are included in this study. 
At first the letters were good Greek letters, but by the end of the period they 
became hardly recognizable. 

History of the British School at Athens. — In B.S.A. XVII (session 
1910-1911), pp. ix-xxviii, GeorGe A. MAcMILLAN gives a brief history of 
the British School at Athens from the publication of Professor Jebb’s ‘ Plea 
for a British Institute at Athens’ in May, 1883 to 1910. The School was 
opened in 1886. It has carried on excavations in Cyprus, at Megalopolis and 
Naucratis, on the island of Melos, in Crete, in Laconia (especially at Sparta), 
and in northern Greece. Important explorations and other investigations 
have also been conducted. The “ History ” tells of the growth of the School 
and of the gifts it has received. A bibliography of the work of students of 
the School is appended (pp. xxxix-liv). 


ITALY 
SCULPTURE 


A Terra-cotta Head at Bologna. — In Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 354-358 
(2 figs.), P. Ducati publishes the head of a girl in terra-cotta found at Bo- 
logna in 1903 and now in the Museo Civico. It is 18 cm. high and probably 
dates from the first century B.c. He regards it as an Etrusco-Roman work. 
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A Portrait Statue. — In J/.R.S. I, 1911, pp. 206-211 (3 pls.; fig.), Karu- 
ARINE A. EspAILE discusses the statue of a man in the Palazzo Barberini 
who is holding the portrait of an ancestor in each hand (ARNDT, Gr. und 
Rém. Portraits, Nos. 801-804). 

The Tutulus in Roman Art. —In/J.2.S. I, 1911, pp. 212-226 (pl. ; 2 figs.), 
KATHARINE A. EspAILe discusses the apez or tutulus in Roman art. 


VASES 


South Italian and Other Relief Pottery. — Various notes and illustra- 
tions supplementary to his ‘Calenesche Reliefkeramik’ are published by R. 
PAGENSTECHER in Jb. Arch. J. XXVII, 1912, pp. 146-173 (26 figs.). Some 
are new data belonging to pieces there catalogued, others concern additions 
to the list. The scanty material from Sicily and Sardinia is here included. 

Potters’ Marks. — In J.R.S. 1, 1911, pp. 199-205 (3 figs.), C. L. WooLLey 
discusses some potters’ marks on undecorated black ware from Cales. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


A Military Diploma.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 394-407, J.-B. 
MIsPouLetT discusses the military diploma dated February 9, 71 found in 
Thrace and published by Vassis in ’A@yva, 1911, p. 145. 

A New Proconsul. — A fragment of an inscribed brouze plate referring 
to the Numidian city described as Colonia Iulia Assuritana is published and 
discussed in B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, pp. 113-151 (fig.) by Marta MARCHETTI. 
A proconsul, A. Vibius Habitus, becomes the patron of the town, and enters 
into the relations of hospitium with its citizens. The name of the proconsul 
is new in the Fasti of the province, which he governed early in the reign of 
Tiberius. 

A Vice-Praetorian Praefect.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 372-384, 
E. Cug discusses the expression ag(ens) vic(es) p(raefectorum) p(raetorio) in 
an inscription recently found at Souk El-Abiod, Tunis. It dates from 397 
or 398 a.p. Such officers held merely temporary appointments. He adds a 
list of twenty-nine men known to have held this position. 

The Tribunicia Potestas of Nero. —In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 385- 
392, L. Constans shows that in inscriptions dating from 60 a.p. and later 
the number of the year of the tribunicia potestas of Nero is one more than it 
should be, and argues that the extra year was added by Nero as a result of 
the comet of that year to prevent the fulfilment of the prophecy of a change 
of reign. 

Magna Mater in Inscriptions. —In J.R.S. I, 1911, pp. 50-56, A. v. 
DoMASzEWSKI discusses the extent of the cult of Magna Mater as shown by 
inscriptions. 

Roman Grave Inscriptions.—In Eranos, XII, 1912, pp. 189-194, 
H. ARMIN discusses three inscriptions from the graves of Roman soldiers 
found near Rome. 


COINS 
The Edwinstowe Find of Roman Denarii.— The Edwinstowe find 


of Roman denarii is analyzed and described in detail by G. C. Brooxs in 
Num. Chron. 1912, pp. 149-178, The deposit was found in an earthen jug 
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on Kingsland Farm, Edwinstowe, Nottinghamshire, in 1911, and consists of 
367 denarii, ranging in date from Nero to the second consulship of Com- 
modus, together with a provincial denarius of Trajan struck for Lycia in 
his second consulship, and a contemporary forgery cast from a denarius of 
his sixth consulship. The larger numbers of coins were of Vespasian (34), 
Domitian (26), Trajan (95), Hadrian (94), Antoninus Pius (36), Faustina 
Senjor (14), and Marcus Aurelius (22). The absence of legionary coins of 
Marcus Aurelius is interesting. 

The Fréndenberg Hoard of Denarii, and Roman Trade in Germany. 
— On July 25, 1909, a hoard of Roman denarii was found at Fréndenberg 
on the Ruhe. It consisted of 257 pieces, ranging in date from six specimens 
of the legionary coinage of Antony through the years 175, 176, and 177 a.p. 
By far the largest number (177) were of the Flavian era. A detailed de- 
scription of the find, and of a smaller one (80 coins) in Middels Osterloog. 
gives K. REGLING occasion to discuss at some length the history and nature 
of Roman trade in Germany, and to lay down certain new and interesting 
principles. A full list is appended of similar finds of Roman coins in the 
limits of free Germany. (Z. Num. XXIX, 1908, pp. 189-253 ; 2 figs.) 

The Coinage of Augustus.— In R. Jtal. Num. XXV, 1912, pp. 147-170 
(map and two plates), Lopovico LAFFRANcHI begins a detailed treatment 
of the coinage of Augustus. The material is arranged geographically and 
the present article deals with the coinage of Spain. 

A Counterfeit Augustan Coin. —L. L[arrrancar] describes a counter- 
feit sestertius already noted by him (R. Jtal. Num. 1910), several specimens 
of which are now known. One was sold in Germany for 1500 marks. 
(R. Ital. Num. XXV, 1912, p. 288.) 

The Counterfeit Coin of Ovid.— The famous imposture with the 
name of Ovid is discussed by G. Pansa (R. Ital. Num. XXV, 1912, 
pp. 171-179; fig.), who supports the view that the legend OYHIAIOS 
NA2QN appearing on a bronze coin of Tralles is the result of a substitution 
of NAZQN for KAIZAPEQN (see other coins of Tralles) ; and that the first 
word represents not Ovidius, but Veidius, who was perhaps the notorious 
Vedius Pollio, friend of Augustus. The name TTOAAIQN - OYHIAIOY 
appears on a coin of Tralles. 

Illyrian Coins. — In Mb. Num. Ges. Wien, IX, 1912, pp. 37-39, R. M[iin- 
STERBERG] describes over thirty hitherto unknown coins of Dyrrhachium 
and Apollonia which he inspected in the private collection of Dr. Karl Patsch, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. The coins are almost all victoriati. 

A Medallion of Antoninus Pius. —In J/.R.S. I, 1911, pp. 187-195 
(4 figs.), A. W. Van Buren discusses a bronze medallion of Antoninus 
Pius dated between 140 and 144 a.p. 

Postumus and the Spoil of the Pranks. —In R. Et. Anc. XIV, 1912, 
pp. 292-298 (fig.), A. BLANcHET calls attention to a large bronze coin hav- 
ing on the obverse the head of Postumus, and on the reverse Postumus on a 
raised platform crowned by two Victories and hailed by soldiers standing 
below. Beneath the soldiers are several pieces of armor and the word adlo- 
cutio. The coin seems to commemorate the famous speech of Postumus in 
which he urged his soldiers to give up the spoil which they had taken from 
the Franks, — a speech which led to his being proclaimed emperor by them. 


I 
‘ 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Remains of Prehistoric Rome. — An elaborate article on the remains 
of prehistoric Rome gathered into the municipal museums in the course of 
the last forty years appears in B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, pp. 15-102 (4 pls.; 
29 figs.). The author, G. Prinz, gives especial attention to the light which 
this kind of evidence furnishes to the student of early topography, particu- 
larly in regard to the “ Servian ” Wall. 

The Distribution of Races in Italy. —In Mitt. Anth. Ges. XLII, 1912, 
pp. 49-58 (2 figs.; 6 maps), R. v. Scaxa states briefly the evidence for the 
distribution of races in Italy in early times. 

Villanovan and Etruscan Bologna. — M. ALBERT GRENIER has added 
another to the important series of publications of the French Schools of 
Athens and Rome in his monograph on Villanovan and Etruscan Bologna. 
After a careful examination of the remains of dwellings, of the cemeteries 
with their pottery and grave stelae and many objects of metal he arrives at 
the conclusion that the Villanovans, to whom he would give the name of 
Umbrians, entered the valley of the Po from Central Italy in the first Iron 
Age and lived there peaceably for about two and one-half centuries, that is, 
until the second half of the sixth century B.c., when they were conquered by 
the Etruscans, who originally came from the eastern Mediterranean. The 
Villanovan civilization was entirely distinct from that of the Etruscans and 
was superseded by it. [Bologne villanovienne et éetrusque VIII*-IV® siécles 
avant notre ere. Par ALBERT GRENIER. Paris, 1912, Fontemoing et Cie. 
540 pp.; 150 figs. ; 4 plans, 8vo.] 

The Spirits of the Departed among the Etruscans. — In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXXIV, 1912, pp. 191-196, G. Ancey holds that the clue to the decipher- 
ment of the Etruscan inscriptions is to be found in Albanian, and that the 
beliefs of the Albanians in regard to the spirits of the dead afford the best 
explanation of the Etruscan funeral rites. 

The Name of Vanth. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 243-244, the Comte 
DE CHARENCEY argues that the name of the Etruscan divinity Vanth comes 
from the Greek word Odvaros. 

A Guide to the Classical Antiquities in Rome. — The rapid increase 
in the number of classical antiquities in the various Roman collections has 
made necessary a new edition of Helbig’s well-known Guide, which is now 
provided by the house of Teubner. The revision is largely the work of 
Messrs. Amelung, Reisch, and Weege and fills two volumes. Volume I con- 
tains descriptions of the antiquities in the Vatican collections, the Capitoline 
Museum, the Palace of the Conservatori, the Antiquarium Comunale, and 
the Museo Barracco; and Volume II those in the Lateran Museum, the 
Museo delle Terme, the Villa Borghese, the Kircherian Museum, the Museum 
of Pope Julius, the Palazzo Spada, the Palazzo Barberini, and the Villa Al- 
bani. The books are well bound and of such a size that they can easily be 
slipped into a coat pocket. [Fiihrer durch die dffentlichen Sammlungen klas- 
sischer Altertiimer in Rom. Von WotrGanG Hetsie. Dritte Auflage heraus- 
gegeben unter Mitwirkung von WaLTeR AMELUNG, Retscu, Fritz 
Werce. Leipzig, 1912, B. S. Teubner, Bd. I: x, 634 pp.; 29 figs. Bd. 
II: 547 pp.; 12 figs. M. 24.) 

Marius, Saturninus, and Glaucia. — In Marius, Saturninus, und Glaucia, 
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Beitriige zur Geschichte der Jahre 106-100 v. Chr. (Jenaer Historische Ar- 
beiten, Heft 3. Bonn, 1912, A. Marcus und E. Webers Verlag, 134 pp.), F. 
W. Rosrnson sets forth the sources for the history of Rome from 106-100 
B.c. with a discussion of the political developments of that period. A chrono- 
logical table is appended. 

Roman Senators from Vespasian to Trajan.—In Senatores Romani 
qui fuerint inde a Vespasiano usque ad Traiani exitum (Klio, Zehntes Beiheft. 
Leipzig, 1912, T. Weicher. 205 pp. 8vo. M.12), Bruno Stecu publishes a 
chronological list of the Roman senators from Vespasian to the death of 
Trajan. He discusses the senators from patrician and plebeian families, and 
those from Italy and the provinces, and adds an alphabetical list of their 
hames. 

Superior and Inferior in the Names of Roman Provinces.—In M. 
Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXI, 1911, pp. 148-164, V. Cuapor tries to show that the 
terms superior and inferior used in designating certain Roman provinces 
have reference solely to altitude. The high, mountainous part of a province 
was superior, the lower part inferior. 

The Syrian Sanctuary of the Janiculum.— The scattered works of 
the late Paul Gauckler are to be collected and published in a series of vol- 
umes. The first of these contains his writings on the Syrian Sanctuary 
excavated on the Janiculum in 1908 and 1909, —ten treatises in all. An 
appendix contains six reprinted articles (the Niobid of the Gardens of 
Sallust, the standing Amazon of the Gardens of Sallust, a note on a sar- 
cophagus with historical representations, the Antinous of the sculptor An- 
tonianus of Aphrodisias, a helmeted head of a woman, found at Rome, the 
“ Priestess of Anzio”), and one brief note, hitherto unpublished, on monu- 
ments connected with the worship of Isis. One of these is the “Isis 
Casati” (2 pls.), which is interpreted as a portrait of Roman date; the 
other is a fragmentary terra-cotta plaque, on which is a winged Isis figure. 
This is also of Roman date. The volume opens with a sketch of the last 
years of Gauckler’s life, the period of his activity in Rome. The articles 
are reprinted with very few editorial changes. Many new illustrations are 
added ; in fact, nearly half those in the book are new. [Paut GaAvucKLER, 
Le Sanctuaire syrien du Janicule, Paris, 1912, Alphonse Picard et fils. ix, 
367 pp.; 58 pls.; 39 figs. 8vo. 15 fr.] 

The Roman Army in Africa.— The military occupation of Africa 
under the Roman emperors forms the subject of a book by Professor René 
Caenat of the Collége de France. In the first volume, which has already 
appeared, he discusses the African wars under the empire; the army of 
occupation down to the time of Diocletian, taking up in turn the army of 
Africa and Numidia, its composition, officers, the Legio III Augusta, the 
auxiliaries and the garrison of Carthage, then in a similar manner the armies 
of Mauretania Caesarensis, and Mauretania Tingitana. He follows this 
with a discussion of the fleet, the administrative work, the recruiting, com- 
missariat, etc. the work of the army in times of peace, the civil status of 
the soldiers, their savings, and the veterans. [L’Armée romaine d'Afrique 
et l’occupation militaire de l'Afrique sous les empereurs. Par René CaGNat. 
I. Paris, 1912, E. Leroux. 423 pp.; 4 pls.; 2 figs., 4to.] 

The History of the Trophy.— The history of the trophy is the sub- 
ject of an extended monograph in Bonn. Jb. 1911, pp. 127-235 (5 pls.; 
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8 figs.), by K. Woetcke. The article includes lists of coins representing 
trophies. 


SPAIN 


Two Spanish Topographies.— A brief study of the sites of ancient 
Gades and New Carthage, with special reference to the literary sources, is 
made by M. Kaurstept in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 217-235 (3 plans). At 
Gades the original Punic city, the enlarged double city laid out by Balbus, 
and the still later suburbs of the imperial time, as described by Strabo and 
Pliny, are located and their extent and population estimated. The first 
city, down to the time of Caesar, occupied the elevated isthmus between the 
bay of Cadiz and the Mare del Sud, some miles from the northwest end of 
the island of Leon. The Romans extended it to the end of the island and 
the suburbs took in another smaller island and the strips of coast on the 
mainland at the mouth of the Guadelese. The necropolis, both Punic and 
Roman, lay on another hill to the east of the city, beyond some low 
meadows, along the shore; while the Heracleum was some miles away, at 
the southern end of the island. The situation and main features of Car- 
thago Nova, including the five hills, as given by Polybius and Livy for the 
time of the siege by Scipio in 207 B.c., can also be made out. The salt 
lake, which formerly bounded one side of the peninsula, is now low-lying 
meadow. Polybius turned the points of the compass about nearly ninety de- 
grees, a not uncommon error of ancient geographers, and he seems also to 
have misrepresented certain features, especially the entrance to the harbor, 
perhaps for the sake of enhancing the apparent value of the seaport. 

Coins from the Vicinity of a Roman Mine. — In J.R.S. I, 1911, pp. 
100-106 (pl.), G. F. Hitt and H. W. Sanpers describe fifty-nine different 
types of Roman coins found near a Roman mine still being worked 12 km. 
northwest of La Carolina (Jaen). Some of the Archimedean screws used by 
the Romans to keep the mine clear of water still exist. 


FRANCE 


Monuments relating to Isis in Gaul.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 
197-208 (9 figs.), E. Gurmet (‘Les Isiaques de la Gaule’) publishes and 
discusses several small figures from Arles, Avignon, and the neighborhood, 
which clearly pertain to the worship of Isis, but were found in Gaul and 
are probably not of Egyptian manufacture. The most interesting, perhaps, 
is a terra-cotta head of Horus-Bacchus from Vaison. The Isiae objects 
found in tombs in France have been too much neglected by scholars. Ina 
note (pp. 208-210), A. Moret discusses the inscription of a statuette (ushabti) 
from Entrepierres, a mutilated text from chapter VI of the Book of the Dead. 

The Pillar of Antremont. — In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 216-235 (3 figs.), 
AvoLpHE Rernacu describes in detail the pillar of Antremont (now in the 
museum at Aix in Provence), and dates it somewhat before 125 B.c. He 
regards it as a monument commemorating a chieftain of the Salyes atroces 
conquered by Calvinus in 123 B.c. The much earlier date assigned to it by 
Clere (‘ Aquae Sextiae’ in Annales de la Faculte des Lettres d’ Aix, IV, 1910, 
327 pp.; 10 pls.), is discussed. 

The Column of Yzeures. —In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 211-215 (4 figs. ), 
Em. EsPERANDIEU publishes a letter from Franz Cumont on the column of 
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Yzeures, in which this and similar columns are explained as monuments to 
Roman emperors deified in honor of their victories over barbarians. Mr. 
Espérandieu discusses the geographical distribution of these monuments 
and reconstructs that at Yzeures with a base in three tiers (his No. 2998 at 
the bottom, then 2997, then 2999), on which stood a high shaft surmounted 
by an equestrian group. 

A Gallo-Roman Mercury. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 220-225 (fig.), 
A. BLANCHET publishes a small bronze (71 em. high), recently purchased by 
him in London. It represents Mercury holding a purse in his right hand 
and a cornucopia and caduceus in his left. His hat has wings and a crescent. 
He shows that it is the same figure as that reproduced by Grivaud de la Vin- 
celle (Recueil des monuments antiques, etc. II, 1817, pp. 116-117, pl. XIII, 8), 
who says it was found near Maubeuge about 1703. 

A Sepulchral Inscription. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 272-277, A. 
AUDOLLENT publishes a Latin sepulchral inscription said to have been found 
near the temple of Mercury on the Puy de Dome and now preserved at 
Vichy. He believes that it came from Béziers. 


SWITZERLAND 


The Boar of Fribourg.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 253-256 (fig.), 
A. Hf&ron pr VILLEFOssE publishes a small bronze boar 12 cm. high found 
at Fribourg, Switzerland. The animal is on its haunches. Above are two 
rings for suspension. 


GERMANY 


The Villa Rustica in Germany.— The development in Italy of the 
old farmhouse into the luxurious country mansion of a Roman gentleman, 
and the types of country houses found in Roman Germany on both sides 
of the Rhine, were discussed by G. Kropatscheck at the November (1910) 
meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. The kind of villa rustica 
common in Germany, a long central building with projecting wings or 
towers at the ends, survives in parts of modern Italy and is attested by 
African mosaics as widely used throughout the empire. An atrium was 
never a part of the genuine country house. Greater luxury and a closer 
resemblance to Italian life appears in the region west of the Rhine than 
on the east, but in both the climate required heating arrangements that 
were not used in the south. The use of meteoric stones in the roofing, to 
ward off lightning, came in with the advent of baked clay tiles in place 
of the old mud roofs. (Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 20-22.) 

The Roman Castellum near Kreuznach,— Excavations in 1904, 1906, 
and 1908 in the Roman castellum at Kreuznach are described in detail by 
O. Kout in Bonn. Jb. 1911, pp. 286-315 (4 pls.; 11 figs). This third-cen- 
tury fortification, in the rear of the older station at Bingium (Bingen) 
belongs to a second line of defence, after the Germans had broken through 
the limes. 

A Roman Monument.— A monument found at Neumagen (Novioma- 
gus) and now in the Provincial Museum at Trier, has been recently re- 
stored, and is fully described in Bonn. Jb. 1911, pp. 236-250 (2 pls.; 5 figs.) 
by E. Forizer. It represents a ship with one bank of oars, a ram, lofty 
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stem and stern, the latter ending in the head of an animal. Eight of the 
crew are represented, and there are four large casks on the deck. The 
vessel appears to be a naval transport of the Rhine fleet, perhaps of the 
first century A.D. 

Roman Candelabrum in Heidelberg.— In Rém.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, pp. 
91 f. R. PAGENSTECHER discusses a Roman candelabrum of poor work- 
manship, now in the University Museum at Heidelberg. It was made to 
hold three lamps, and the writer shows that it must have rested on a sup- 
port similar to those discussed by K. S. Gutmann, ibid. V, 1912, pp. 10 f. 

A Relief at Bonn. —A relief in the Provincial Museum at Bonn, found 
in 1906 in the vicinity of Cologne, is interpreted by H. LEHNER in Bonn. Jb. 
1911, pp. 251-258 (pl.). It represents apparently a Gallo-Roman funeral, 
perhaps the first specimen of the kind in the region. 

Graeco-Buddistic Antiquities in Leipzig.— In the Jahrbuch des stddt- 
ischen Museums fiir Vilkerkunde zu Leipzig, [V, 1910, pp. 43-47 (2 pls.), T. 
Bioc# describes briefly the Graeco-Buddistic antiquities in the Museum 
fiir Vélkerkunde in Leipzig. They came from Takht-i-Bahi in the district 
of Peshawar, northwestern India, and were collected by Dr. H. M. Clarke. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The Date of the Prehistoric Copper Mines near Bischofshofen.— In 
Mitt. Anth. Ges. XLII, 1912, pp. 196-208, G. Kyr_e investigates the date of 
the prehistoric copper mines on the Mitterberg near Bischofshofen, and 
concludes that the time when copper was first taken from them cannot be 
determined with certainty, but that they were worked in the later Bronze 
Age, and abandoned in prehistoric times. 

A Cemetery at Marosszentanna.—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi Nemzeti 
Mizeum, III, 1912, pp. 250-367 (108 figs.), I. Kovacs discusses the con- 
tents of seventy-four graves opened at Marosszentanna in 1903. Fibulae 
and pottery belong to the middle La Téne period, but the cemetery dates 
from the end of the third or beginning of the fourth century a.p. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Bibliography of Roman-British Remains. — In A Bibliographical List 
descriptive of Romano-British Architectural Remains in Great Britain. (Cam- 
bridge, 1912, University Press [New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons]. XII, 
156 pp. 8vo. $2.25 net) ARTHUR H. Lyett has collected, evidently with 
great care, the scattered notices of ancient remains in Great Britain. These 
he has arranged topographically, by counties. An index is added. 

Bronze Age Pottery.— The Hon. Jonn ABERcROMBY has published in 
two splendid volumes an elaborate study of the pottery of the Bronze Age 
in Great Britain and Ireland. He discusses the types of the beaker in 
Britain and on the continent, their ornamentation, the objects found with 
them in the graves, the civilization of the people who made them, various 
food vessels, cinerary urns, burial customs, etc. He concludes with a brief 
discussion of Stonehenge which he thinks was erected to commemorate 
annually at midwinter the death and burial of a god and goddess of Na- 
ture. There are reproduced in the plates 1611 pieces of pottery, and 155 
other objects found in the graves. [A Study of the Bronze Age Pottery of 
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Great Britain and Ireland and its associated Grave-goods. By the Hon. Joun 
AsercromBy. Oxford, 1912, Clarendon Press. 2 vols. 163 pp. ; 61 pls.; 10 
figs. 128 pp.; 49 pls.; 2 figs. 4to. £3, 3s net.] 

Roman London. —In J.R.S. I, 1911, pp. 141-172 (map; 8 pls.; 12 
figs.), F. HAVERFIELD gives a general account of Roman London, its history, 


extent, remains, etc. 

Hoards of Roman Gold Coins Found in Britain. — The first of two 
papers by H. H. E. Craster and F. HaverFietp on hoards of Roman 
gold coins found in Britain is published by Mr. CrasteR in Num. Chron. 
1912, pp. 265-312 (8 pls.). It describes two important hoards found at the 
Roman town of Corstopitum, near Corbridge during the recent excavations. 
One hoard consisted of 159 Roman aurei and two bronzes contained in a 
bronze jug (A.J.A. XVI, p. 141; XVII, p. 129; also J.R.S. II, 1912, pp. 
1-20), and ranging in date from the last years of Nero to the eleventh year 
of the tribunician power of M. Aurelius (159-160 a.p.). The hoard rep- 
resented probably a gradual accumulation of savings begun in the last 
quarter of the first century, and hidden about 160-162. The second hoard 
was discovered in September, 1908, wrapped in a sheet of lead (A./.A. XIII, 
p. 371). It consisted of 48 aurei solidi and a gold ring that lacked the 
stone. The coins dated from Valentinian (after 365) to Maximus, and were 
apparently hidden about 385-387. Both hoards are now in the British 
Museum. 

Roman Coins Found in Anglesey.— A small find of Roman repub- 
lican and imperial coins made at Llanfaethlu, Anglesey, North Wales, some- 
time in the seventies of the last century, is now first described by G. F. 
H[{tL1t]. The dates of the coins extend from 150 B.c., or thereabout, to 
87 a.p., soon after which latter date the hoard appears to have been buried. 
(Num. Chron. 1912, pp. 225-227.) 


AFRICA 


Some Place-names in Eastern Libya. — There is at present a grow- 
ing tendency to exaggerate the preponderance of Semitic influence in East- 
ern Libya—a tendency which threatens to obscure the fact that, despite 
all foreign infiltrations, that region was in ancient times a country funda- 
mentally Hamitic both in population and language. In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXXIV, 1912, pp. 234-238, O. Bates discusses certain place-names found 
in antiquity between the Tunisian Regency and Egypt that form a part 
of the body of evidence which shows that the population to the west of 
Egypt was Hamitic and not Semitic, and that the language of these Eastern 
Libyans was a form of one of those languages which to-day survive through- 
out Northern Africa under the general name of Berber. 

A Metrical Inscription from Mdaourouch.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1912, pp. 151-156 (fig.), F. Cumont discusses a metrical funerary inscrip- 
tion from Mdaourouch, the ancient Madaurus, Algeria, now in Brussels. 
The deceased, who had been initiated into the mysteries of Bacchus, is 
expected to banquet with the gods in the other world. 

The Small Bronzes of Mahdia.—In Mon. Piot, XVIII, 1910, pp. 5-17 
(5 pls.; 3 figs.), A. Meritn discusses the small bronze figures found in the 
sea off Mahdia (see A.J.A. XVI, p. 269). 
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Roman Remains in Tunisia.—In Rec. Past, XI, 1912, pp. 110-124 
(11 figs.), J. G. Winter describes a recent visit to the Roman ruins in 
Tunisia especially those of Carthage, Dougga, Susa, and El-Djem. 

Surveying in Roman Africa.—In Bonn. Jb. 1911, pp. 39-126 (7 pls.; 
7 figs.), W. Bartuet publishes an elaborate study of the Roman land 
survey in Africa. The maps show how much of the Roman delimitation 
may still be traced. 

Tamallen.——In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 286-292, J. Tourarn shows 
that the town of Telmine in the oasis of Nefzaoua in Southern Tunisia is 
the site of the ancient Turris Tamalleni, also known as Tamallen. It was 
a turris or mipyos of the Nybgenii. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Byzantine Monuments in Constantinople.—In Arch. Miss. N. S. 3, 
1911, pp. 1-17 (14 pls.), J. Esersoxt reports upon his mission to Constan- 
tinople to study Byzantine seals, early churches, and pieces of Byzantine 
sculpture scattered about Stamboul. 

Saint Hirene at Constantinople. — The church of Saint Eirene at Con- 
stantinople has been thoroughly examined and measured, and drawings and 
photographs have been made by Walter S. George. His drawings, photo- 
graphs, description, and discussion are published with an historical notice 
by Alexander Van Millingen. In an appendix A. M. Woodward and 
A. J. B. Wace describe, illustrate, and discuss the monument of Porphyrios 
(see R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 76 ff.; B.S.A. XVII, 1910-1911, pp. 88 ff.). 
The basilica built by Constantine, burnt in 532 a.p., may have influenced 
the plan of Justinian’s church. The lower walls of the existing edifice, as 
high as the springing of the wide vaults, and the piers of the interior walls 
up to the gallery level may well date from the time of Justinian. The 
same is true of capitals and various details. The present narthex was 
probably built after the fire of 564, and the upper parts of the building 
after the earthquake of 740. Buttresses and the chambers at the eastern 
end were later additions. Not all of these conclusions are certain. The 
monument of Porphyrios, a victorious charioteer, is to be dated 490-510 a.p. 
The reliefs show a late survival at Constantinople of Roman, as distin- 
guished from Byzantine, style. [The Church of Saint Eirene at Constanti- 
nople, by W. S. GeorGe, Architect, with an historical notice by ALEXANDER 
Van MILLINGEN, and an Appendix on the Monument of Porphyrios by 
A. M. Woopwarp and A. J. B. Wace. London, 1913, Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press. xiv, 87 pp.; 30 pls.; 39 figs. 4to. Two 
guineas net.] 

Studies in Byzantine Sculpture.—In Arch. Miss. N. S. 3, 1911, pp. 
19-109 (23 pls.), L. BREurEeR presents a study of the different techniques 
employed in Byzantine sculpture. 

Byzantine Pottery from Sparta. — B.S.A. XVII (session of 1910-1911), 
pp. 23-28 (4 pls.; fig.), R. M. Dawkins and J. P. Droop describe the By- 
zantine pottery found at Sparta. The graffiato ware is divided in accordance 
with the designs and technique into five classes, the painted ware into two. 
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The incised designs are hatchings, spirals, animals, mostly birds, and floral 
designs. The glaze varies from bright yellow to dark brown and greenish. 
The white slip is sometimes cut away so that the red of the clay is visible. 
The painted vases show green, brown, blue, and black on a light ground. 

The Mosaics of St. Demetrius. — In Mon. Riot, XVIII, 1910, pp. 225-247 
(6 pls.; 2 figs.), C. Dient and M. Le Tourneav discuss the mosaics of the 
church of St. Demetrius at Salonica, calling attention especially to their ex- 
cellence. Those dating from the sixth century are the best of that time. 

The Paintings of Toqgale Killissé in Cappadocia. — In R. Arch. XX, 
1912, pp. 236-254 (7 figs.), G. pe JERPHANION describes the paintings in the 
church of Toqale Killissé in Cappadocia. He corrects previous readings of 
the inscriptions. By means of these and by comparison with paintings at 
Geurémé, a few miles distant, he arrives at the conclusion that the paintings 
at Toqale date from the reign of Nicephoros Phocas, a.p. 963-969. 

The “Renaissance” of Byzantine Painting. — In R. Arch. XX, 1912, 
pp. 127-142, Tu&opore Scumipt discusses the so-called Renaissance of By- 
zautine painting in the fourteenth century, best exemplified by the mosaics 
of the Kahrie-djami at Constantinople. He finds that there was no real 
renaissance, but that the painters used traditional methods and figures of 
religious art side by side with attempted imitation of reality. This latter 
method developed in profane art, and in the mosaics of Kahrie-djami the 
traditions of religious and profane art are combined. 

The Monument of Porphyrios.—In B.S.A. XVII (session of 1910- 
1911), pp. 88-92, A. M. Woopwarp gives the text of the inscriptions on the 
monument of the charioteer Porphyrios (see R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 
76 ff.; A.J.A. XVI, 1912, p. 294) in Constantinople. Notes on the metre 
of the inscriptions in popular Greek and on a recent article by P. Maas 
(‘Metrische Akklamationen der Byzantiner,’ Byz. Z. XXI, 1912, pp. 28 ff.) 
are added by J. B. Bury, pp. 92-94. 

John Covel’s Account of Mount Athos.—lIn B.S.A. XVII (session of 
1910-1911), pp. 103-131 (7 figs.), F. W. Hastuck publishes the notes on 
Mount Athos written by John Covel who visited the monasteries in 1677. 
Some comments are added. 

A Byzantine Lead Seal.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, pp. 55-60 
2 figs.), K. M. KonsTanTorou os discusses a seal attributed by G. Schlum- 
berger to the emperor Nicephoros Phocas and shows that it dates from 
the end of the eleventh century, and should probably be assigned to 
Nicephoros Melissinos. 

Catalogue of the Van Stolk Collection.— A catalogue of the Van 
Stolk collection gives a brief description of over one thousand objects, most 
of which are of considerable interest. They comprise sculptures, pictures, 
carpets, embroideries, metal work, stained glass, furniture, ete. The illus- 
trations add greatly to the value of the catalogue. J. B. van Stolk signs 
the introduction. [Catalogue des Sculptures, Tableaux, Tapis, etc. formant la 
collection d’objets d’arts du Musée van Stolk, Janstraat 50 Harlem. La Haye, 
1912, Martinus Nijhoff. 134 pp.; 5 colored pls.; 302 figs. 12mo. 1 fi.] 

Depopulation in the Aegean Islands. — In B.S.A. XVII (session of 
1910-1911), pp. 151-175 (3 figs.), F. W. Hastuck discusses the Jsolarii of 
Antonio di Millo (1582) and Francesco Lupazzolo (1638) and the condition 
of the Aegean Islands after the Turkish conquest. Many islands had been 
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nearly or quite depopulated, but settlers were brought to some of them by 
the Turks. Changes of population were caused later by the Cretan war of 
1645-1669, the Orloff revolution period (1770-1774), and the Greek War of 
Independence (1821-1830). Such changes involve also changes of dialect. 
An appendix (pp. 176-181) deals with the eruptions of Santorin, 1457-1637. 

Heraldry of the Rhodian Knights. — In B.S.A. XVII (session of 1910- 
1911), pp. 145-150 (3 figs.), F. W. Hasiuck discusses two marble slabs with 
armorial bearings, which were formerly in the castle of St. Peter (built in 
1344) at Smyrna. They are now built into the circular court of the prison. 
The arms are those of De Heredia, the Order of St. John, the Papacy, 
d’Allemagna, Des Baux(?), and one is unknown. 

Genoese Heraldry and Inscriptions at Amastra.—In B.S.A. XVII 
(session of 1910-1911), pp. 132-144 (7 figs.), F. W. Hastuck describes and 
illustrates the Genoese coats of arms and inscriptions at Amastra ( Amastris, 
Samastro) on the Black Sea and, in two appendices, Genoese monuments 
at Trebizond and Pera. 

The Problem of the Origin of the Remains at Meshetta.—In Z. 
Assyr. XXVII, 1912, pp. 129-138, R. BrUNNow contests the theory recently 
expressed by Herzfeld that the buildings at Meshetta are of Omaiyadian 
origin, and maintains that these edifices are of pre-Mohammedan origin, 
and must belong to the fifth or possibly the sixth century. 

Christian Remains in Tunis. —In Mel. Arch. Hist. XX XXII, 1912, pp. 
3-26, René MassiGur discusses (1) a baptismal font of the sixth century 
from Sidi Mansour in Tunis, analogous to the baptistéres & rosace previously 


Figure 6.— Psatter ‘Aylov Tdgov, For. 108 vo., For. 109 ro. 


described by Gauckler; and (2) two small basilicas, near Hamman Lif and 
Hanchir Rhiria, with marked peculiarities, such as a transept in the latter. 

The Psychostasis in Christian Art.—In Burl. Mag. XXII, 1912, pp. 
94-105, Mary P. Perry discusses the psychostasis in Christian art. She 
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treats the Egyptian representations, points out the absence of the motif in 
far eastern art save where it has been introduced through Christian influ- 
ence, and notes the existence of the idea in Persian and Mohammedan 
mythology. Greek examples of the weighing of earthly destinies are found 
on the “ Ludovisi Throne” and in several vase-paintings. The weighing 
of souls appears in Byzantine art as early as the eleventh century, but an 
earlier example can probably be found in the Muirdach Cross of the tenth. 
St. Michael is the regular “weigher” in the Christian representations. 
The flasks that the devils carry in the mosaic of Torcello seem to stand 
for temptations, or sins. The figures in the scale-pans represent the good 
and evil sides of the dead, who sometimes appears as a separate figure 
watching the process. 

An Early Type of Psalter Illustration in the “ Aristocratic ”’ Style. 
— A. BaumstTARk publishes in Oriens Christ, 1912, pp. 107-119, a miniature 
in a Psalter preserved in the Monastery of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, 
ascribed by Papadopoulos to the twelfth century (Fig. 6). It represents 
the repentance of David, and is executed according to the continuous method, 
showing Nathan standing in front of the king, and to the right David pros- 
trate on the ground. Comparison with the well-known Psalter in the 
Bibliothéque Nationale (Paris Gr. 139) seems to show that in the Jerusalem 
miniature we have a type approaching the original form of the scene, which 
was afterward modified in the Paris Psalter and other manuscripts. 


ITALY 


The Gnostic Character of the Hypogeum of Trebius Justus. — The 
hypogeum of Trebius Justus discovered on the Latin Way in 1911, is deco- 
rated by a series of frescoes of the latter half of the third century, whose 
general character may be seen from the accompanying illustration (Fig 7). 
The occurrence of the Good Shepherd in one of the frescoes points to a 
Christian element in the decoration, but other details, and the Gnostic ring 
to some of the graffitti, make it likely that the sepulchre belonged to a 
Gnostic sect representing one of the many syncretisms between Christianity 
and the beliefs of Egypt. This is the conclusion reached by O. Maruccur 
in his article on the hypogeum in N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1912, pp. 83-99. 
The graffitti are published ibid. pp. 43-56, by P. FRANcur DE’ CAVALIERI. 

The Catacombs of S. Callixtus.—In J.R.S. I, 1911, pp. 107-127, 
Miss E. R. Barker gives a general account of the topography of the 
catacombs of S. Callixtus in the light of the discoveries of the last ten 
years. 

S. Maria Nuova at Viterbo and S. Francesco Di Vetralla. — Apro- 
pos of the recent restoration of the church of S. Maria Nuova at Viterbo, 
A. MuXoz contributes to Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 121-146, a description of 
the church and its monuments, as well as the neighboring and similar 
church of S. Francesco di Vetralla. Both date ca. 1100. The most inter- 
esting features of the first are: a fresco of 1293 representing the Cruci- 
fixion, to which has been added a figure of Sta. Barbara of the fourteenth ; 
and another fresco of the fourteenth century representing the Madonna 
with St. John Baptist, with a Christ bearing the Cross in a separate com- 
partment to the right. S. Francesco di Vetralla contains several works 
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of importance, e.g. the tomb of Briobris by Paolo da Gualdo, a fresco of 
the school of Benozzo Gozzoli representing St. Ursula and her virgins, and 
a marble ciborium of the fifteenth century. 

Giovanni Da Bologna. — In Rass. d’ Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 103-106, F. 
Fivrprini seeks to prove from documentary evidence and the style of the 


Figure 7.— Fresco rrom THe HypoGeum Or Tresivs Justus. 


authentic paintings of Giovanni da Bologna that he was not educated in 
the Venetian school, as Moschetti maintains, but received his first training 
in Bologna itself. 


FRANCE 


The Earliest Ambulatories.— In Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 358-376, 
E. GaAuu publishes a second article on the history of the ambulatory. In 
this he subjects the dates of the earliest examples to a severe critique with 
the result that none appear to be earlier than that of St. Martin at Tours, 
which was assigned to the early eleventh century in his first article (see 
A.J.A. 1912, p. 597). His conclusions may be seen from the table annexed 
to the article, in which the dates of the buildings are given: 
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997-1015 . . . Tours. . . St. Martin. 

Ca. 1000 . . . Clermont-Ferrand . . . Cathedral. 

1010-1029 . . . Orléans . . . St. Aignan. 

1020-1024 . . . Chartres . . . Crypt of Cathedral. 

Ca. 1030 . .. Auxerre . . . Cryptof Cathedral. 

Ca. 1050 .. . Le Mans . . . Notre-Dame-de-la-Couture. 

Ca. 1052 . . . Vignory . . . St. Etienne (copy of Chartres.) 


Ca. 


1070-1073 ... 
Cu. 
Ga 
1095 .. 
1096 .. 
1099... 


Canterbury 
St. Savin. 


Le Mans .. 
. Cluny (choir). 
Toulouse . . 
. St.-Jean-de-Montierneuf. 
Nevers... 
Poitiers ... 


... St. Augustine. 


. St. Julien-du-Pré. 


. St. Sernin. 


St. Etienne. 


Ste. Radegonde. 


The Apocalypse of Angers. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 229-234 is 
a communication by L. p— Farcy on the tapestry representing the Apoca- 
lypse which is preserved in the cathedral of Angers. He identifies the 
figure which appears on each piece, a philosopher-like person meditating 
over a book, as Louis I of Anjou, who had the tapestries made. The arms 
on the escutcheons upheld by the angels are those of the Order of the Cross, 
and it is probable that the tapestry was originally made to be presented to 
this order and figured in its chapter room, probably in the castle of Angers. 
P. Durriev (ibid. pp. 234-235) disagrees with De Farcy in regard to the 


philosopher figures, seeing in them the customary Jewish prophets often in- 
troduced into such connections in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
Two Manuscripts in the Musée Jacquemart-André.— The collec- 
tions of M. André, recently given to the French nation in the form of a 
special museum, are the subject of aseries of articles in the Gaz. B-A., of 
which the first (VIII, 1912, pp. 85-96) is from the hand of Count P. 
Durrtev, and describes the two manuscripts of the collection, the Heures of 


Jeanne of Savoy, and the Heures du Maréchal de Boucicaut. The former is 
of the early fourteenth century and is the product of that Parisian school 
of miniaturists which illuminated a number of well-known manuscripts, 
among them the Franciscan breviary in the possession of Mr. J. P. Morgan. 
It is adorned with eighty miniatures. The other belongs to the end of the 
fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth century, contains forty-three 
illustrations of the finest character (one added by a later possessor), and is 
assigned by the writer to a painter of Bruges, who lived at Paris and trav- 
elled in Italy, having done a “livre d’heures” for the Visconti of Milan 
which is now in Turin. This painter, whom Durrieu identifies with a cer- 
tain Jacques Coene, shows himself a lover of landscape of remarkable in- 
vention, considering that he antedates the Van Eycks, and a portraitist of 
power. 

Primitives and their Signatures.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp, 77-87 
(12 figs.), F. pe Méty discusses some of a series of portraits contained in 
Velley’s Histoire de France, published in the eighteenth century. The por- 
traits were derived by Velley from earlier collections, one of which was that 
of Schryver (published at The Hague in 1684). Portraits by Jan van Eyck, 
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Roger of Bruges (not Van der Weyden), and Mostaert in the “ Musée 
Scriverius ” and by Rubens in Vienna are discussed and identified. 

Pierre de Montereau and Notre Dame de Paris. — In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
LXXI, 1911, pp. 14-28, H. Stern publishes a newly discovered document to 
prove that after the death of Jean de Chelles not later than 1160, Pierre de 
Montereau had charge of the construction of the cathedral of Notre Dame 
de Paris, and probably continued in charge until his death in 1267. 

The Sainte-Chapelle in the Bois de Vincennes. —In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
LXXI, 1911, pp. 225-287, M. Roy publishes a series of documents which 
throw much light on the completion of the Sainte-Chapelle in the Bois de 
Vincennes under Henry IT. 

Lead Seals in France. — In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LX XI, 1911, pp. 165-182 
(5 figs.), J. Roman discusses the origin of the lead seal, and its use in France 
from its first appearance in the eighth century to the fifteenth century. 


GERMANY 


The Town Walls of Miinstereifel.— The important town walls of 
Miinstereifel, not far from Bonn, together with measures for their preserva- 
tion, are described and illustrated by CLEMEN in Bonn. Jb. 1911, pp. 31-42 
of the “ Bericht” (pl.; 10 figs.). 

The Restoration of Trier Cathedral. —In Bonn. Jb. 1912, pp. 53-73 of 
the “ Bericht” (3 pls.; 16 figs.),T. WreGANnp publishes a full account of the 
restoration of the cathedral of Trier during the years 1901-1909. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Further Parallels to early Anglian Ornament. —In Burl. Mag. XXI, 
1912, pp. 193-194, Sir Martin Conway cites parallels to the ornament on 
the Ruthwell cross (discussed in A.J.A. 1912, p. 598) in the decoration of 
several crosses and cross-shafts of the British Isles. He points out several 
interesting Coptic affinities in addition to those cited by Lethaby and adds 
some parallels drawn from early sculpture in Switzerland. 

Death in English Art and Poetry.—In a preliminary article on the 
Dance of Death in English Literature and Poetry, W. Storck discusses the 
origin and development of the legend of “ The Three Living and the Three 
Dead.” The story took literary form in France during the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The addition of the detail of representing the three living kings as 
hunting seems to be later, and it was only in the fourteenth century that the 
story becomes the vision of the hermit Macarius. The legend made its way 
into England by way of the Channel Islands, and seems to have spread itself 
especially over the south of the island. In the earlier type of pictorial rep- 
resentations the three living kings are represented as merely standing facing 
three skeletons; later on they appear on horseback, sometimes accompanied 
by squires and dogs. (Burl. Mag. XXI, 1912, pp. 249-256.) A second 
article (ibid. pp. 314-319) gives a catalogue raisonné of the representations of 
the scene in English church frescoes and manuscripts. 

The Date of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses. — Careful ex- 
amination of the crosses at Ruthwell and Bewcastle, comparison of their 
carvings and inscriptions with other works, and due regard to the facts of 
history lead to the conclusion that the two crosses are works of the twelfth 
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century, and that their erection is due to the influence of King David of 
Scotland (1107-1153). (AtsBert S. Cook, The Date of the Ruthwell and 
Bewcastle Crosses, Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Vol. 17, pp. 213-361. New Haven, 1912, Yale University Press. 
149, iii pp.; 34 figs. ; 8vo.) 


RENAISSANCE ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Architecture in Northern Painting. — A. GrieseBAcn’s second paper 
on architecture in northern painting in Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 254-272, 
comprises an interesting treatment of the architectural backgrounds of 
Dutch, Flemish, and German masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. From the beginning of the fifteenth century Romanesque begins to 
supplant Gothic in the backgrounds, and has practically replaced it by the 
middle of the century. The last of the older masters to reproduce Italian 
buildings are the brothers De Limbourg, and the first northern painter to 
use them again is Foucquet. The clearest attempt at realism is in repre- 
sentations of Jerusalem, where the Dome of the Rock is more or less faith- 
fully reproduced, though the rest of the city conforms to the prevalent 
Gothic or Romanesque. With the sixteenth century begins the Gothic 
baroque, a fantastic mixture of Italian Renaissance, Romanesque, Gothic, 
and Oriental, which far transcends the Rococo of contemporary building. 

The Picture Gallery of the Hermitage. — L. R&av’s first article on 
the picture gallery of the Hermitage in Gaz. B.-A. VIII, 1912, describes the 
gradual formation of the gallery, and the chief treasures of the Italian and 
French schools. Among the less known paintings which he cites are a 
tondo, a Virgin adoring the Child, attributed by Berenson to his Amico di 
Sandro, and by De Liphart to Filippino, a Portrait of a Young Girl by 
Francesco Melzi, and a Deposition by Paolo Veronese. 

Identification of a Van Dyck Portrait.— A. Van pe Put identi- 
fies the subject of the Van Dyck portrait in the Dulwich Gallery with 
Emanuel Philibert, Prince of Oneglia. third son of Charles Emanuel I of 
Savoy, and governor of Sicily, 1621-1634 (Burl. Mag. XXI, 1912, pp. 311- 
314). 

Studies in the Art of Rubens. — In Jb. Kunsth. Samm. 1912, pp. 
257-297, F. M. Haperpirzt publishes a monograph on the art of Rubens. 
The writer first treats the youthful work of the painter, and then takes up 
his relation to the antique, classifying his paintings in this regard into (1) 
a group wherein antique marbles have given the painter the central motif of 
the picture, which is then surrounded by fantastic detail of his own inven- 
tion; (2) a group in which he has drawn from the antique his scheme of 
composition; (3) the paintings in which the antique motif has been thor- 
oughly transformed in the sense of the baroque. 

Della Robbias in America. — The first of a Princeton series of Mono- 
graphs in Art and Archaeology presents in the form of a descriptive cata- 
logue an account of the seventy-three works of the Della Robbia school of 
sculpture, which are now in the United States, for the most part in private 
collections. Separate divisions of the book treat of the works of Luca, 
Andrea, and Giovanni della Robbia, and miscellaneous Robbia works, glazed 
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terra-cotta reliefs which cannot be assigned to any one member of the 
school. [ALLAN Marquanp, Della Robbias in America, Princeton, 1912, 
Princeton University Press. xiv, 184 pp.; 72 pls.; 4to; $4.50 net. Prince- 
ton Monographs in Art and Archaeology 1.] 

Jettons at the University of Liverpool.—In Ann. Arch. Anth., 
F. P. BarNnarD publishes 120 jettons or counters for use on the counting- 
board in the possession of the University of Liverpool. 


ITALY 


The Burlington Exposition of Venetian Painting. — An article on 
the Burlington exposition of Venetian painting appears in Rass. d’ Arte, 
XII, 1912, pp. 88-92, from the hand of T. Borenius. The most important 
of the pictures discussed are: a Madonna by Crivelli, another Madonna by 
Antonello da Messina; two mythological scenes attributed to the Pseudo- 
Boceacino; and an Annunciation by Bissolo. All these are from the Ben- 
son collection. The “Giorgiones” shown at the exhibition failed to con- 
vince the writer. 

The Campanile in Venetian Painting. — In Rass. d’ Arte, XII, 1912, 
pp. 49-58, G. FoGoLarr reviews the use of the Campanile in the back- 
grounds of the painters of Venice, pointing out its symbolical character as 
the type of the city. The painters cited in this connection are Veronese, 
Gentile Bellini, Sebastiano del Piombo, Vittore Carpaccio, Titian, Bonifacio 
Veronese, Tintoretto, Francesco da Ponte, and a number of later artists. 

The Chronology of the Works of Dosso Dossi.— Youthful works 
of Dosso Dossi, done between 1500 and 1505, showing the style of the quat- 
trocento, and connected with some particular Ferrarese master, are not to 
be found. After 1505, we find some rather unskilful, but independent 
paintings. With 1513 begins the first “ Master-style ” of the artist, showing 
more refinement, an increased liveliness of posture, and a subdued coloring 
due to the growing influence of the Venetians. To this period belong the 
two Circe pictures (Benson collection and the Borghese gallery), the so- 
called “ Fool” of Modena, and the Capitoline Holy Family. The second 
“ Master-style ” in which the lively temperament of the master is allowed 
full play, begins with 1522. (Henriette MENDELSON, Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
XXXIIT, 1912, pp. 229-251.) 

Filippo Lippi’s Portrait.— In Burl. Mag. XXI, 1912, pp. 194-200, M. 
CARMICHAEL attacks the accepted interpretation of the “ Monk’s head ” in 
Filippo’s Coronation in the Academy as the portrait of the artist, showing 
that the dress of the figure is not that of the Carmelite order to which 
Filippo belonged, that the inscription “ Js perfecit opus” refers to the donor, 
not to the painter, and that the features do not tally with the bust of Lippi 
which his son had carved on his tomb at Spoleto. The ecclesiastic in the 
picture is, therefore, to be regarded as the Canon of S. Lorenzo, Francesco 
Maringhi, who ordered the Coronation in 1441. 

Ancient Sculpture in Rome in the Renaissance. — In the first volume 
of his Le Statue di Roma, Dr. Hipner undertakes to make a list of the an- 
cient statues in Rome in the time of the Renaissance. He employs literary 
sources such as the descriptions of Rome by travellers; copper plates en- 
graved in the sixteenth century; and the sketch-books of artists of the 
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time; and discusses the collections of ancient sculpture in Rome in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. [Ze Statue di Roma. Grundlagen fiir 
eine Geschichte der antiken Monumente in der Renaissance. Von Pau. Gus- 
TtAV Hisner. I: Quellen und Sammlungen. Leipzig, 1912, Klinkhardt 
und Biermann. 125 pp.; 14 pls.; 4to. M. 22.50.) 

Donatello’s David and Praxiteles’ Eros. —In Mh. 7. Kunstw. V, 1912, 
pp. 303-310, A. Haur defends the hypothesis that the motif of the bronze 
David of Donatello is inspired by an antique statue of the type of Praxiteles’ 
Eros, possibly by the Eros from Centocelle in the Vatican. 

Leonardo’s David. — Rass. d’ Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 128-132, contains a 
posthumous article from the pen of E. Soitmr (d. July 30, 1912) in which 
he points out that the name of Leonardo was mentioned as a candidate for 
the task of carving the block of marble which afterward produced the David 
of Michelangelo, and identifies a sketch of a figure of David by Leonardo 
(Louvre) as that artist’s design for the statue which he proposed to make. 
The writer rejects the usual interpretation of the sketch as a copy of Michel- 
angelo’s work on the ground that it is too inaccurate as a copy, and of too 
early a date. 

The Weber Madonna and the Imperator Mundi.— H. Unpr-Ber- 
NAYS discusses the relations of the Weber Madonna and the Imperator 
Mundi of Mantegna in Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 273-278, discovering 
that their composition is carried on in a mathematically identical plan. 

A Madonna by Giovanni Bellini.— DetLev Frein. von HADELN de- 
scribes in Z. Bild. K. XXIII, 1912, pp. 289-292, a Madonna by Giovanni 
Bellini recently transferred from a private collection in England to the 
Nemes collection at Budapest. The donor’s portrait is curiously inserted 
behind the figure of the Madonna, and the latter gazes out directly at the 
spectator. The same composition, minus the donor, is repeated in a Ma- 
donna of Francesco Tacconi in the National Gallery, and another of the 
school of Bellini in the Scalzi at Venice. But in these pictures the gaze of 
the Virgin is lowered, and for this and other reasons, the writer believes that 
there was another Madonna from the painter’s hand which gave the Virgin 
such downcast eyes, and that this picture served as model for those of Tac- 
coni and the Scalzi, while it was modified by Bellini himself into the form 
represented by the Madonna of Budapest. 

The Madonna Bénois, its Replicas and Date. — The attribution of the 
Madonna Bénois in the collection of Mme. Bénois of St. Petersburg to Leo- 
nardo is supported by many critics, and is the starting point of the study 
which G. Gronavu dedicates to the picture in Z. Bild. K. XXIII, 1912, pp. 
253-259. He assembles the replicas of the painting, some of which are from 
the hands of Dutch and Flemish painters, points out again the connection 
with it of the drawing in the British Museum, and shows, from the fact that 
it is copied by a Florentine master early in the sixteenth century, while 
there are no replicas from the hands of the Lombard painters, that the 
picture must still have been in Florence about 1510. Lorenzo di Credi’s 
copy in Dresden must have been made ca. 1479, and many things in the 
picture show that it is a product of Leonardo’s period of apprenticeship with 
Verrocchio. In all probability it is one of the Madonnas which the inscrip- 
tion on one of Leonardo’s sketches in the Uffizi tells us he began in 1478. 

Marco Marziale.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XIII, 1912, pp. 122-148, 
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B. Ge1GEerR completes his monograph on Marco Marziale, the partial purpose 
of which was to disprove, both for him and other North Italian painters, 
the ultramontane influence which critics often see in his work. The pecul- 
iarities which give rise to this misconception are due to local syncretisms. 

Palma Vecchio the Painter of “ Temperance.” — The “ Temperance ” 
in the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy in London has been ascribed 
to Giorgione. This attribution is no longer seriously considered, but the 
picture has been given by Berenson to Beccaruzzi. Sir CLaupE PHILuiprs 
in Burl. Mag. XXI, 1912, pp. 270-272, argues that the style points rather to 
Palma Vecchio. 

Pictures by Bartolomeo Veneto.— Apropos of the Madonna in the 
Landesmuseum at Miinster, which G. Pauli recently suggested was a for- 
gery (see A.J.A. 1912, p. 459), H. Cook points out in Rass. d’ Arte, XII, 
1912, pp. 77-78, that the use of a cut by Lucas van Leyden in the group of 
the mounted king and attendants in the background points to Bartolomeo 
Veneto, who is known for the employment of northern cuts in his pictures. 
Further confirmation of the attribution is afforded by a comparison with 
Bartolomeo’s Madonna in the Benson collection. In the same article, G. 
CaGNo-a adds to the list of the painter’s works a Madonna in the collection 
of Comm. Bozzotti in Milan. 

Problematical Pictures.—In Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 291-302, G. 
BERNARDINI discusses a series of interesting pictures of which the author- 
ship is still a matter of conjecture. The first, a Madonna with Saints in 
the Lucca Gallery he assigns, with reservations, to Cosimo Rosselli. The 
Coronation of the Virgin in the same gallery is an imitation of a similar 
painting in S. Frediano by Francia, and is to be assigned to some Florentine 
or Lucchese painter in the manner of Ghirlandaio. A Visitation in the 
Lucca Gallery betrays the manner of Neroccio. A follower of Piero di 
Cosimo must have done the Madonna and Saints in the Museo di S. Marco 
in Florence, there ascribed to Bugiardini. Another Madonna with Sts. 
Nicholas and Michael in the same collection is evidently a fourteenth-cen- 
tury piece worked over by a follower of Ghirlandaio. The Virgin giving her 
girdle to St. ‘Thomas in the Cenacolo di S. Apollonia in Florence is of the 
school of Filippino Lippi. An Adoration of the Magi in the Queini Stam- 
palia collection in Venice shows the manner of Rizo di S. Croce. The Be- 
trothal of St. Catherine in the Concordi Gallery 4t Rovigo belongs to the 
school of Giovanni Bellini. 

The Authorship of Venus Disarming Love. — The Venus disarming 
Love in a private collection in Strassburg has been ascribed to Correggio. 
The technique, however, and comparison with works of Luca Cambiaso, 
especially a drawing of the same subject, make it clear that the latter is the 
author of the painting. (H. Voss, Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 321-322.) 

Parrasio Micheli.— DetLev Fret. voN HADELN contributes to Jb. 
Preuss. Kunsts. XX XIII, 1912, pp. 149-172, a monograph on the life and 
cuvre of the sixteenth-century Venetian painter Parrasio Micheli. 

Notes on Italian Medals.— G. F. H111 contributes to Burl. Mag. XXII, 
1912, pp. 131-138, a series of notes on (1) a number of unassigned pieces of 
Florentine origin; (2) a medal with the jugate heads of Girolamo, Count of 
Panico, and Pompeo Ludovisi, by Cavino; and (3) a medal of Girolamo 
Vida by Tegnizia. 
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SPAIN 


Spanish Pictures in the Possession of the King of Roumania. — In 
Z. Bild. K. XXII, 1912, pp. 213-218, V. von LoGa describes a series of im- 
portant paintings existing in the royal castles of Pelesch and Bucharest: a 
“ Portrait of an Unknown Man,” by Greco; a Coronation of the Virgin by 
some Castilian master; a Flight into Egypt by El Mudo; a Pentecost by 
Luis Tristan ; four religious subjects by Greco, an Adoration of the Magi, a 
Sposalizio, a Holy Family, Christ parting from His Mother, and The Ecstasy 
of the Magdalen, by José Antolinez. 

A new Attribution of the Borro Portrait. — The Borro portrait in the 
Berlin gallery which is supposed to represent the Italian general Alessandro 
del Borro has been variously assigned to Velasquez, Tiarini, Vermeer van 
Delft, and Andrea Sacchi. A. L. Mayer, starting from the assumption that 
the painter must be a Spaniard, proposes to assign the picture to Juan 
Carrefio de Miranda on the basis of similarities with works of this master. 
(Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 343-345.) 

Bartolomé Bermejo’s Triptych at Acqui.— The triptych representing 
the Madonna and Child seated on a saw, together with a donor and various 
minor scenes and figures, which is preserved in the cathedral at Acqui in 
Italy is signed: Bartolomeus Rubeus. Its earlier publisher, Pellati, was in 
doubt whether to identify the author with the Cordovan painter Bermejo 
(i.e. the “ red ”— Rubeus), or with a certain Rosso of the Ferrarese school. 
J. P1s0An contributes to Burl. Mag. XXII, 1912, pp. 17-25, a very complete 
review of the Bermejo question and shows by the evident traces of Spanish 
character in the triptych, that it too is to be added to the euvre of the 


Spanish painter. The saw probably has reference to the family of the 
donor, the name Sierre, or Serra, being common in the Catalan country. 


FRANCE 


Sienese Artists and the Trés Riches Heures of the Duc de Berry. — 
In Mon. Piot, XVIII, 1910, pp. 183-224 (pl.; 38 figs.), F. pz Mery shows 
that the illuminations in the Trés Riches Heures of the Duc de Berry are 
not wholiy the work of French artists. There is documentary evidence of 
Sienese -artists being in the Duc’s employ, and furthermore Siena is repre- 
sented in the background in the scene representing the adoration of the 
Magi. On the border of the garment of one of the horsemen in this scene is 
the name FILIPPVS, probably to be identified with “ Filippo di Francesco 
di Piero di Bertuccio” who was married in Siena in 1394 and was pre- 
sumably a miniature painter. 

The Zodiac of the Heures du Duc de Berry.— In an article in Gaz. 
B.-A. VIII, 1912, pp. 195-201, F. pz Mery contends that the figures in the 
miniature which passes under the name “Zodiac” in the Trés Riches Heures 
in the Musée de Condé at Chantilly are female, not male. Their curious 
arrangement, back to back, may be explained on the hypothesis that they 
are copied from two of the figures in the Roman group of the Three Graces 
at Siena. If so, we have here another evidence of the influence of Siena in 
the miniatures of the manuscript. 

The School of Nice.—L. H. LABANpDE continues his treatise on the 
painters of Nice in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Gaz. B.-A. VIII, 
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1912, pp. 63-74 and 151-172. The first article is concerned chiefly with 
Francois Bréa, the second discusses the unassigned pictures in the recent 
exposition of local painting held at Nice. The most important of the 
pictures discussed are: an altar piece dedicated to the Magdalen from the 
church of Contes, 1520-1530; a “ Damnation of Sinners,” early sixteenth 
century, in the church of Bar; a “ Man of Sorrows” of the same period in 
the church of Biot; and a curious Crucified Christ, Madonna, donor and 
Saints from the chapel of Penitents at Puget-Théniers, dated 1525. A brief 
article on the Exposition appears also in Rass. d’ Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 81-87, 
contributed by G. CAGNOLA. 

A Portrait of Michelle de France. —In the collection of Baron von 
Bissing in Munich is a portrait which we learn from the inscription on the 
original frame is the likeness of Michelle de France, wife of Philip the 
Good, duke of Burgundy. Philip became duke in 1419, and his wife died 
in 1422, which dates the portrait securely 1419-1422. The traditional attri- 
bution is to the Van Eycks, but the style of the portrait is against this. 
The picture is rather the work, or a copy of the work, of a Burgundian 
painter, probably in the atelier of Henri Bellechose, influenced by the Flemish 
school. (H. Nassg, R. Arch. XIX, 1912, pp. 406-412.) 


GERMANY 


The Career of the Hausbuchmeister. — K. F. LEonnarpr and H. T. 
BosseErt contribute to Z. Bild. K. XXIII, 1912, pp. 238-252, the last of the 
series of articleson the Hausbuchmeister. The general result of their studies 
is the establishment of the artist’s career on several debated points. His 
name was Heinrich Mang, son of the painter Mang, called Schnellaweg, and 
he was probably born about 1450 in Augsburg. At the death of his father, 
in 1472 or 1473, he removed to Ulm. His activity in Suabia lasted at 
least eight years, after which he passed a long period on the Rhine. The 
late drawing for Heinrich Heinzeler, which certainly dates after his second 
trip to the Netherlands of 1488, seems to show that his career ended near his 
former home. 

Diirer Studies.— In Heft 4 of Jb. Kunsth. Samm. 1912, pp. 183-227, J. 
MEDER discusses Diirer’s journey to the west of Germany in 1490-1494, his 
first trip to Venice (1494-1495), and the Adoration of the Holy Trinity in 
Vienna. In the first discussion the writer deduces Diirer’s route through 
the west of Germany from the contemporary map of Germany published by 
George Glockendon of Niirnberg, and the drawings and wood-cuts that can 
be assigned to this period. His Venetian route is similarly determined, and 
a classification made of the works produced by Diirer during his stay in 
Italy, together with the drawings after Italian masters. With regard to the 
Holy Trinity in Vienna, Meder shows that motifs of the frame are derived 
from the terra-cotta altar of Giovanni da Pisa in the Eremitani at Padua 
while the arrangement of saints around the central group is drawn from the 
French mediaeval scheme of the Last Judgment, particularly the adaptation 
thereof in the tympanum of the church of St. Laurence in Niirnberg. 

A Lost Calvary by Diirer. — The “ Way of the Cross” in S. Maria della 
Passione in Milan, by Pietro da Bagnaia, is a picture so close to Diirer in 
many of its single figures and groups, and especially in its general composi- 
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tion as to make it certain that we have in it a copy or adaptation made a 
hundred years later by the Italian painter of a lost drawing of Diirer’s. (H. 
Voss, Burl. Mag. XXI, 1912, pp. 213-219.) 

The Birthplace of Veit Stoss.— P. Errincer contributes to Mh. f. 
Kunstw. V, 1912, 323-325, a résumé of an article by Dr. Jan Ptasnik in a 
Krakau periodical,in which the latter reviews the evidence regarding the 
nationality of Veit Stoss. He regards as probable the hypothesis that the 
Fritz Stoss mentioned in the Niiruberg Biirgerbiicher as having attained citi- 
zenship in 1476 is identical with Veit Stoss, the unfamiliarity and abbrevia- 
tion of the praenomen having led to confusion. The Polish names he gave 
his children, the Polish character of his name itself, and the suspicious 
nature of the evidence in favor of his Niirnberg origin, all militate in favor 
of considering the sculptor a Pole. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Aboriginal Use of Turquoise.— In Amer. Anthr. N.S. XIV, 1912, pp. 
437-466 (4 pls.), J. E. Pogue treats of the aboriginal use of turquoise in 
North America, — use in Mexico and Central America, as attested by his- 
torical evidence, as attested by objects (masks, pendants, ornaments, mosaics 
of various sorts); ancient use of turquoise in the Northwest as attested by 
historical evidence and by objects, ornaments, mosaics, etc.; Zuii, Hopi, 
Keres, Pima, Navaho, Ute, present use and appreciation are considered. The 
author is engaged on a work in which the attempt will be made “ to present 
the available information bearing on the history, ethnology, mythology, and 
folk-lore, as well as the mineralogy, geology, and technology of turquoise.” 

Culture Inter-relations of North and South America. — In Journal de 
la Société des Américanistes de Paris, N. 8. UX, 1912, pp. 19-25, E. NorpEn- 
SKIOLD treats of the anthropogeography of America, arguing that in the 
extreme south of South America and in certain regions of North America 
there still exist remains of an older culture, preserved there uninfluenced by 
the cultures of Mexico, Central America, the Andes, etc., or not yet quite 
effaced by these. As evidences of such culture he cites fire-making with 
pyrites, quivers, harpoous, bolas, sewn-bark canoes, “ladder-cradles,” certain 
forms of the arrow, and huts with Gangtiir. He also seeks to trace evi- 
dences of the influence of Asiatic-Melanesian culture in primitive America 
(clay-ball bow, blow-gun, signal-drum, pan-pipe, suspension-bridge, star- 
headed stone club, etc.). The same article appears in Swedish in Ymer, 
XXXII, 1912, pp. 181-187. 

Indian Calendar Systems. — In Rev. Scientifique (Paris), 5 Oct. 1912, 
pp. 424-428, is an article by L. Spence entitled ‘ Les systémes de calendrier 
des tribus indiennes de ]’Amérique,’ the material in which seems to be the 
same as that in the author’s article on ‘Calendar (American),’ in Hastings’ 
Encyel. Relig. and Ethics, Vol. III (1910), pp. 65-70. 


UNITED STATES 


Stone Age among Eastern and Northern Tribes. — In Amer. Anthr. 
N.S. XIV, pp. 391-395, ALANson SKINNER discusses the traces of the Stone 
Age among the eastern and northern tribes, pointing out the too sweeping 
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character of the assertion of certain archaeologists “the historic Indians did 
not make stone arrow-points, but used bone, antler or some other substance 
to the complete exclusion of stone.” He cites instances of the use of stone 
(actual or remembered) from the Iroquois of New York (Senecas, chipped 
arrow-points ; flint boiled to make it flake more easily, —a custom known 
to Menomini), Menomini of Wisconsin, Eastern Cree (chipped flint by per- 
cussion; used grooved stone axes), Saulteaux Ojibwa, Minnesota Ojibwa, 
Winnebago, Abenaki (stone scrapers, etc.). Stone pipes are still used by 
Eastern Cree, Ojibwa, Winnebago, Menomini, and Tuscarora. Pottery is no 
longer made by the Iroquois, and the Eastern Cree, who never used it, “ pre- 
ferred stone vessels pecked into shape.” The pottery process of the Me- 
nomini is described on p. 194. The writer calls attention to the fact that 
“‘ stone was not the only material worked by the aborigines of the Stone Age.” 
Really, “the use of stone was comparatively limited; edged tools, hammers, 
ornaments and some weapons were the principal articles made of this mate- 
rial, whereas the bulk of the property in the hands of the savage was con- 
structed of wood, clay, skin or fabric.” 

Palaeolithic Artifacts.—In Rec. Past, X1, 1912, pp. 174-178 (fig.), 
N. H. WrncuE Lt calls attention to a collection of aboriginal stone artifacts 
now in the museum of the Historical Society of Minnesota, discovered by 
the late J. V. Brower in 1901-1903, and “referred by him to the Quivira 
(Wichita) natives, who, in his judgment, were far behind the Paunee, their 
neighbors and kin.” The author distinguishes palaeolithic, pre-neolithic, and 
neolithic specimens. The “palaeoliths” are by him thought to have “ante- 
dated the Kansan ice-epoch.” By “pre-neolithic” he means those showing 
a certain semi-patina, which “may be equivalent, as to time, to some of the 
sub-divisions of palaeolithic human artifacts established in Europe.” 

Earth Circles in Minnesota. — In Amer. Anthr. N. S. XIV, 1912. p. 
403, D. I. BusHNELL, JR., discusses briefly the origin of certain earth circles 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas, and cites from Mrs. N. D. White’s article 
on captivity among the Sioux (1862), published in Coll. Minn. Hist. Soc. 
(Vol. LX), a reference to the throwing up of breastworks, some of them in- 
side of the tipis for defence in time of battle. This, the writer thinks, 
“explains the origin of some of the small circular earthworks and depres- 
sions met with in Minnesota and the Dakotas.” Some depressions, e.g. on 
the top of a hill near Bismarck, North Dakota, reported by G. F. Will in 
Amer. Anthr. N.S. XII, 1910, p. 58, have evidently resulted from some primi- 
tive “ fortifications.” 

Ruins of Puye, New Mexico. —In Am. Antig. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 37- 
40 (2 pls.), under the title, ‘The Dawn of Architecture,’ F. J. Kocn sum- 
marizes some of the investigations of E. L. Hewett in the Puye ruins on the 
Jemez plateau. According to Koch “ within a radius of half a mile from 
the ruined pueblo may be seen illustrated every step in the evolution of 
architecture; the wind-worn cave, the cave excavated by human toil with 
natural front wall, the cavate lodge with artificial front wall, the building of 
three stone walls hugging the cliff, the isolated four-wall dwelling for a sin- 
gle family, and the great terraced communal pueblo for the housing of a 
population of thousands.” Jbid. pp. 122-127 (3 pls.), A. H. THompson de- 
scribes a visit to the ruins of Puye and gives an account of the excavations 
of the American School of Archaeology: “Puye is a fine example of the 
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ancient culture of the region, for here everything characteristic is found in 
every form of house building, sanctuaries, pictographs and symbolic decora- 
tions, implements, pottery, and utensils, all following a well-defined order.” 

The Tewa Game of Cafiute.— In Amer. Anthr. N.S. XIV, 1912, pp. 
243-286 (pls. ; 9 figs.), J. P. HARRINGTON discusses the Tewa game of caiute 
as studied at the pueblo of San Ildefonso, New Mexico. The most interest- 
ing feature of the game is the series of figures made by the dealers in arrang- 
ing the four cylindrical hollow sticks on the dirt pile. ‘Twelve of these fi:- 
ures represent celestial objects, seven, animals, seven, geographical subject~, 
ten, the human body or some part of it, seven, houses, seven, weapons, anil 
seven, objects used in religious dances. The names of the sticks are dis- 
cussed, as well as the actual playing of the game, which seems to have Indian 
aud Mexican elements. 

Tewa World-quarter Shrine in the Jemez Mountains. — In Rec. Past, 
XI, 1912, pp. 159-173 (3 pls.; 6 figs.), W. B. DouGias describes a shrine 
(enclosure, depression, altar, primary and secondary prayer-sticks, etc.), on 
the apex of a peak in the Jemez Mountains, New Mexico. This world- 
quarter shrine of the Tewa Indians belongs archaeologically to the Puye 
section of the Jemez plateau. 

Pre-Columbian Physical Environment in the Southwest. — In Rec. 
Past, XI, 1912, pp. 128-141, E. Huntineton discusses the physical environ- 
ment of the Southwest in pre-Columbian days, with special reference to the 
“ Hohokam,” whom the author believes to have been a distinctly agricul- 
tural people, predecessors of the Pimas, and entirely unrelated to any tribe 
of modern Indians. The Southern Arizona ruins of Jaynes, Sabino, Charco 
Yuma, and others in the Santa Cruz valley are described. The writer in- 
tends to discuss the topic more in detail in a report to the Carnegie Institu- 
tion on The Climatic Factor inthe Evolution of Arid America. 

Iroquois Pottery and Wampum. — In Proc. and Coll. Wyom. Hist. and 
Geol. Soc. (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.), XII, 1912, pp. 55-68 (3 pls.), W. M. Beau- 
CHAMP discusses Iroquois pottery in comparison with that of the adjacent 
Algonkian tribes; also describes briefly the various sorts of wampum, argu- 
ing that there was no true council-wampum, or belts, before the Dutch came 
to New York. The Iroquois perfect pottery is rarer than Algonkian; the 
vessels of the latter are larger as a rule; and handles are not characteristic 
features of Iroquois vessels; Iroquois pot-stone vessels present Eskimo 
forms. He believes that the Iroquois came into the Mohawk valley less 
than 350 years ago. The influx of European brass kettles seems to have 
ended a promising style of ornamentation (conventional faces and bodies 
and allied forms), which were popular among Mohawks, Senecas, and Onon- 
dagas from about 1580 to 1620. 

The Logan Elm near Circleville.— In Rec. Past, XI, 1912, pp. 264- 
266 (2 figs.), G. F. Wrient calls attention to the fact that the Historical 
Society of Pickaway County has presented to the State Archaeological and 
Historical Society of Ohio, the famous “ Logan Elm,” with several acres of 
surrounding land. It was under this tree that Logan, son of the Cayuga 
chief Skikellimus, delivered in 1774 the brief speech which Thomas Jeffer- 
son and others have made famous. 

Creek Indians as Mound-builders. —In Amer. Anthr. N.S. XIV, 
1912, pp. 320-324 (2 figs.), J. R. Swanton writes of the Creek Indians as 
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mound-builders with special reference to certain earthworks near the south- 
ern edge of the old Creek Nation, Oklahoma. These works appear to have 
been “the busk-grounds first regularly occupied by the Creek Indians when 
they moved into this country from Alabama, the one first described being 
that used by the Tukabatci and the second that of the Kealedji; while the 
unvisited ovals were the busk-grounds of the Enfaula, Atasi, and other 
branches of the Creek Indians.” The Tukabatci and Kealedji mounds were 
made “between the time of the removal of the Creeks (1836-1840) and 
1871.” It thus seems proved that a certain type of earthwork is of Creek 
origin and the claim of these Indians to have been “ mound-builders” is 
thus far justified. 
CANADA 


Mastodon Remains in Nova Scotia.—In Proc. and Trans. Nova 
Scotia Inst. Sci. (Halifax), XIII, 1911-1912, pp. 163-174, H. Piers points 
out that, so far, only a femur and a molar tooth of a mastodon have been 
discovered in Nova Scotia. 

Antiquities of Micmac Indians.—In Proc. and Trans. Nova Scotia 
Inst. Sci. XII, 1911-1912, pp. 99-125, H. Prers has “ A brief account of 
the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia and their remains, including descrip- 
tions of dress and ornament, weapons and implements, petroglyphs, etc.” 
No mounds have yet been discovered. There is a typical “Micmac pipe.” 
Two strings of wampum, now in the Provincial Museum, had, doubtless, 
been obtained by the Micmacs in barter with New England Indians. There 
are important petroglyphs at Fairy Lake and George’s Lake, Port Midway 
River, all in Queen’s County. It is interesting to learn that 331 sheets of 
tracings of the oldest of these petroglyphs, made by the late George Creed 
in 1887-1888, are in the Provincial Museum, Halifax. A bibliography of 
60 titles is appended. 

Examination of Caves in Hants County, Nova Scotia. —In Proc. 
and Trans. Nova Scotia Inst. Sci. XIII, 1911-1912, pp. 87-94 (2 figs.), W. H. 
Prest reports on investigations made of Miller’s Creek, Frenchman’s and 
Five-mile River caves, in Hants County, Nova Scotia. All may have served 
temporarily as shelters, but not as permanent human habitations, — this is 
improbable by reason of their condition and situation. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


Idols of the Great Temple in the City of Mexico. —In Journal de 
la Société des Américanistes de Paris, N. S. VIII, 1911, pp. 153-171 (fig.), 
Zevia NuTTALt writes of Bishop Zumarraga and the principal idols of the 
great temple in the city of Mexico, discussing the data in the minutes of 
the trial in 1539 of the Indian cacique Miguel, or Puchtecatl Tlayloca, be- 
fore the Inquisition, on a charge of idolatry. The cacique was really tried 
in an effort to discover where had been hidden the five principal idols of the 
great temple of Mexico, which had been removed by order of Montezuma 
after the massacre of the Mexican lords by the Spaniards in May, 1520. 
The minutes of the trial are preserved in the Public Archives of the city of 
Mexico and are here largely reproduced. The idols were never found and 
must still be hidden somewhere near Mexico. They probably represented 
Huitzilopochtli, Tezcatlipoca, Quetzalcoat]-Topiltzin, Cinacoatl and Tepehua 
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(perhaps aname of Tlaloc). A painting (reproduced on p. 155) by one Mateo, 
representing the idols, with explanatory text, figured in the trial. Jhid. 
1X, pp. 301-305 (4 figs.), E. GuitLemin-TARAYRE treats of the great temple 
as described by Prescott, the Codex Ramirez, Codex Ixtlixochitl, etc., and 
its likeness to the great temple of Tezcuco, both of which were dedicated 
to Huitzilopochtli and Tialoc. The great temple of Mexico was captured 
by the Spaniards in 1520. Prescott is in error in making Cortez visit first 
this great temple. It was the older temple of Tlatelulco to which Monte- 
zuma first conducted him. The author is engaged upon the reconstruction 
of the great temple of Mexico, which subject will be dealt with in a later 
paper. 

Aztec Chronology. —In An. Mus. Nac. (Mexico), IIT, 1912, pp. 455- 
484 (pl.; 12 figs.), A. CAsTELLANOs, after citing views of Seler, Mena, etc., 
concludes that the first page of the Fejérvdry Codex, Kingsborough 44, is only 
a nahui olin, or_time-counter. This article forms a chapter in his book 
Los Antiquos Nusabi. 

Aztec Maize Season in the Codex Fejérvaéry-Mayer.—In Amer. 
Anthr. N. S. XIV, 1912, pp. 525-529 (pl.), S. HAGAR treats of the Mexican 
maize season in the Coder Fejérvdry-Mayer, showing that “ the symbolism 
of the maize harvest depicted upon the upper half of the sheets mentioned 
(33 and 34) may harmonize with the actual maize season of the Mexican 
plateau and the symbols of each season correspond equally well with those 
of the zodiacal sign that governs it which is represented directly below.” 

Calendar of the Codex Borgia.—In An. Mus. Nac. (Mexico), III, 
1912, Apénd. pp. elxiii-clxxiii, is a translation by J. Eugewand, from the 
Italian of Sr. Marquez, of his observations on the calendar of the Codex 
Borgia. The calendar, the ancient Mexican day and year signs, etc., are 
discussed. 

Cosmic Contrast Series in Manuscripts. —In Archiv f. Anthropologie, 
N. F. XI, 1912, pp. 293-319 (70 figs.), H. Beyer discusses the series of 
“cosmic contrasts or opposites in the Codex Borgia, and the Codex’Fejérviary- 
Mayer. These contrasts are: Light and dark, Dark and light, Night aud 
dawn, Dawn and night, Drought and wetness, Wetness and drought, Night 
and day, Day and night (the conquering one in each pair is here italicized). 
Details of the symbolism, interpretation, etc., are given, 

Antiquities of Tlaxcalla.—In Am. Mus. Nac. (Mexico), III, 1912, pp. 
485-496 (10 pls.), R. Mena treats of “the land of the four lords of Tlax- 
calla,” — Tepeticpac, Tizatlan, Ocotelolco, and Quiahuistlan. Fragments of 
pottery found are figured and described. Of interest is the church of Te- 
peticpac, locally believed to occupy the site of the teocalli of Huitzilopochtli. 
The “basptismal font of the four lords,” still preserved in Tlaxcalla, is 
thought to be the first font made by the natives at the orders of the Span- 
iards. Some Spanish inscriptions are also recorded. 

Mixtecan and Mazatecan Remains. — In Rec. Past, XI, 1912, pp. 266- 
269, L. N. Forsyru, under the heading ‘ Notes on the Mixteca,’ treats 
briefly of the stone walls, on the banks of the Hiquila and Petlanco rivers, 
irrigation canals, house-sites (some of quite recent date), on the way 
from Tecomavaco to Coixtlahuaca, ruins, etc., and about Coixtlahuaca (its 
mounds, palace-ruins, deposits of clay dishes, idols, figurines, etc.). At 
Coixtlahuaca, are “several old maps; one with numerous painted hiero- 
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glyphs, and another showing the villages of the ancient district of Coix- 
tlahuaca.” The high-heeled sandals of this region are rather ancient. The 
author thinks the Indians may have known the use of iron and glass, — but 
this is most improbable, although an occasional employment of meteoric 
iron (a meteor containing much iron was seen on the Rio Salado) is not im- 
possible. The notched steps in the hillsides and the notched post by which 
the granaries are entered may have been the ancestors of the steps of 
Mitla. 

Ruins of Petroglyphs at Tuxtepec, Oaxaca.—In Bol. Mus. Nac. 
(Mexico), I, 1912, pp. 229-235 (2 pls.), P. HenninG@ treats briefly of ruins 
and petroglyphs at Pueblo Viejo, Tuxtepec, Oaxaca. One rather small 
pyramid only was found,—no stone idols, mural painting, ete. Many 
human bones were discovered. Among the figures of the petroglyphs are 
the swastika-cross, conventional clouds, water-undulation, light-shaft, etc. 

Ruins of Cempoalla and the Temple of Tajin, Vera Cruz. — In An. 
Mus. Nac. (Mexico), III, 1912, Apénd. pp. xev-clxi (57 pls.), is an account, 
based by J. GALINDo y VILLA on the material of F. del Paso y Troncoso in 
the Catdlogo of the Mexican exhibit at the Madrid Exposition of 1892, which 
included a wooden model of the great temple of the Totonaco city of Cem- 
poalla. The old chronicler’s accounts of Cempoalla, plans and descriptions 
of the ruins are given, and the illustrations also include views and models of 
buildings, idols, figures in relief, funeral urns, and restorations. The 
temples, “house of Montezuma,” pyramid of Papantla (Templo del Tajin), 
and the ruins of Colorado, Atlixcos, Boveditas, Paxlila, Brazo Seco, Co- 
taxtla, Vieju, La Mancha, etc., are described. 

Talamanca Art and the Art of Chiriqui.— In Amer. Anthr. N. S. 
XIV, 1912, 314-319 (12 figs.), G. G. MacCurpy publishes some notes on 
the ancient art of Central America. A stone amulet (frog) of the Tala- 
manca Indians of Costa Rica now in the Museum of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences (Philadelphia) is compared with figures from Chiriqui of the 
frog carved in resin, cast in metal, etc. The use of the alligator symbol 
and motif as head ornament, common to the Talamanca frog and certain 
Chiriqui specimens, is also discussed, and the resemblance of repoussé orna- 
mentation of clay plaques (e.g. Venezuela) to those of gold (e.g. Chiriqui). 
As the writer notes, the art of these regions furnishes evidence of the re- 
placement of one material by another, e.g. clay and gold, stone, resin, and 
gold, a most interesting aspect of primitive art. 

Ruins of Nakcun. — In Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, 
N. S. VIIT, 1911, pp. 5-22 (8 pls.; 2 figs.; map), Count MAuRICE DE 
PériGny describes his visit in 1909 (see A.J.A. XV, p. 126) to the ruins 
of Nakcun, discovered by him in 1906, and situated in Guatemala not far 
from the village of Benque Viejo (British Honduras). The plan shows 
a royal temple with stele, a small temple, a priests’ house, a temple of 
hieroglyphs, a castillo, a camp, a chief building, and buildings of less im- 
portance. Noteworthy is “the effort at symmetry, —the rectilinear char- 
acter of the distribution and ornamentation of the buildings.” According 
to the writer what remains of the city forms an absolutely homogeneous 
plan. Some of the edifices have cornices ornamented with deeply carved 
signs. In a number of the rooms absolutely intact beams of canaste wood 
were found. The “temple of hieroglyphs” is so named from the stele at 
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its foot, containing hieroglyphs, with traces of red paint. Some other 
stelae, without inscriptions, may have been sacrificial altars. On the walls of 
the castillo, among other drawings is one of a leopard with his feet on a 
serpent. The ornamentation of some of the fragments of pottery discovered 
at Nakcun suggests comparison with Nicoya, ete. In Arch. Miss. N.S. 4, 
1911, pp. 1-15 (11 pls.; 5 figs.), the same writer publishes another account 
of his discoveries. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Ameghino’s “ Precursors of Man.” — In L’ Anthropologie, XXIII, 1912, 
Suppl. pp. 74-77, R. Verneau discusses the precursors of man, according 
to Ameghino, reaching the conclusion that the Argentinian palaeontologist’s 
whole scheme of the genealogy of man is purely imaginary and hypothetic. 
Ameghino’s Prothomo, Diprothomo, and Tetraprothomo are merely “ men, like 
the men of to-day.” 

Ancient Culture of Eastern Bolivia.—In Journal de la Société des 
Américanistes de Paris, N. S. UX, 1912, pp. 307-316 (9 figs.), E. Norpren- 
SKIOLD gives some of the results of the Heinmarck expedition of 1908-1909 
in the Méjos country of Eastern Bolivia. The last outlier in this direction 
of Andine culture is the sculptured mountain of Samaipata, not far from 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra. Here are to be found T-formed bronze axes, 
topos, lamas of gold, fragments of pots with handles, stone rings, hema- 
tite sling-stones, etc. But beyond this Inca-Andine civilization did not go. 
The mounds of the Méjos country yield well-painted funeral-urns, tripod 
vessels, and clay mullers of characteristic form. Further south funeral- 
urns of a ruder, non-painted type and probably due to Chaco culture are 
met with,—the tripod pots found there indicate Médjos influence. The 
tripod pots seem to show “the influence of northern South America and 
Central America.” The pottery and other ceramic remains are probably of 
Arawakan origin, to which source the writer attributes the ancient culture 
here discussed. The modern Arawaks of the Méjos country are all civil- 
ized and have retained but little of their Indian culture. At Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra, Andine, Arawakan and Guaranian cultures probably met. 
The Tupian or Guaranian stock is represented in Eastern Bolivia by the 
Chiriguanos and the Guaraydés. The Chanés of Northern Argentina are 
Guaranized Arawaks, the Tapietes probably Guaranized Matacans. The 
Chiriguano whistle is an object of some interest. The Chaco is “the pipe 
country of South America.” It is also a region furnishing numerous re- 
semblances to North America. 

Arms and Utensils of Baticola Indians.—In Journal de la Société 
des Américanistes de Paris, N. 8. VIII, 1911, pp. 55-60 (pl.), E. R. WaGNreR 
describes hunting and fishing as practised by the Baticola Indians on the 
Rio Ignassu in Southern Brazil, their implements, arms, ete. They have 
arrows for use in war, others for killing big game, still others for birds, 
etc. A leather wristlet is employed to protect the arm from the bow-string. 
Arrow-heads, etc., are carried in a bag or hoco of caraguata fibre. A special 
arrow is used for killing fish,—a detachable harpoon for large fish. The 
bolas is commonly used to take birds; also bow and arrow, — the children 
amuse themselves shooting at swallows on the wing. To get wild honey 
from the tree these Indians use a long tube of bamboo, by means of which 
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they suck it out of the hole. Simple traps are in use for the larger wild 
animals. 

Bush-Negro Music.—In Journal de la Société des Américanistes de 
Paris, N. 8. LX, 1912, pp. 27-39, L. C. van Pannuys treats of song and 
music in Dutch Guiana, including the music and musical instruments of 
the Bush Negroes and Creoles. 

The Ancient Quipu.—In Amer. Anthr. N. S. XIV, 1912, pp. 325-332 
(4 pls.; fig.), L. L. Locker treats of the ancient guipu, a Peruvian knot 
record. From examination of specimens and drawings, descriptions, etc., 
of ancient and modern Peruvian quipu (particularly the collection in the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York), he concludes that the 
quipu was not used for counting or calculating, but for record-keeping, — 
the mode of knot-tying was not adapted to counting, and the Quichua 
language contained a complete and adequate system of numeration. Al- 
though a rough color-scheme may have been in use for some purposes, it 
does not appear that colors in all cases had special significance. They may 
have been according to the fancy or convenience of the maker. Of a certain 
quipu from Huando the author thinks that “it is possibly a record for six 
periods or years of four kinds of objects.” The quipu were thus used for 
numerical records and not for narrative purposes. 
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figs. 8vo. 4 fr. E. Meyer, 
Histoire de l’antiquité, trad. fran- 
gaise faite sur la 3° édition alle- 
mande. T.I: Introduction al’étude 


_ des sociétés anciennes, trad. par M. 


David. Paris, 1912, Geuthner, 8vo. 

A. Michaelis, Un secolo di 
scoperte archeologiche. Tradu- 
zione di Eloisia Pressi. Bari, 
1912, Laterza & Figli. 409 pp. 
8vo. 


D. Osborne, Engraved Gems, Signets, 


In- 
New 
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Talismans, and Ornamental 
taglios, Ancient and Modern. 
York, 1912, Henry Holt & Co. 
pp.; 32 pls.; 29 figs. $6. 


A. Perez-Cabrero, Historia de Museo 


arqueologico de Ibiza. Barcelona, 
1912, Tip. L’Aveng. 56 pp. 8vo. 
1 fr.——F. Pfister, Der Reliquien- 
kult im Altertum. Bd. 2: Die Re- 
liquien als Kultobjekt. Geschichte 
des Reliquienkultes. Religionsge- 
schichtl. Versuche und Vorarbeiten. 
Bd. V, 2, pp. 401-686. 1912. 


S. Reinach, Orpheus, storia generale 


delle religioni. Traduzione italiana 
di Arn. Della Torre con correzioni 
aggiunte ed un’ appendice. Rome, 
1912, F. Pustet. 1108 pp. 8vo. 
15 fr. —— Sir John Rhys, The Celtic 
Inscriptions of Gaul, Additions and 
Corrections. London, 1912, Frowde. 
285 pp. 8vo. 


A. Schenk, La Suisse préhistorique. 


Le paléolithique et le néolithique. 
Lausanne, 1912, Rouge. xiv, 632 
pp.; 20 pls.; 170 figs. 8vo 18 fr. 
——Seymour de Ricci, Catalogue 
of a Collection of Gallo-Roman An- 
tiquities belonging to J. Pierpont 
Morgan. Paris, 1911, C. Berger. 
48 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. ——A. Stein, 


i 


} 


Ruins of Desert Cathay. Personal | 
Narrative of Explorations in Cen- | 
tral Asia and Westernmost China. 

London, 1912, Macmillan. 584 and 540 
pp. 8vo. Sumbolae litterariae | 
in honorem Julii De Petra. Naples, | 
1912. xxi, 336 pp. 8vo. 12 1. 
[Containing : D. Comparetti, Iscri- 
zione greca arcaica di un dischetto 
di bronzo; G. Patroni, Bronzetto 
greco del Gabinetto archeologico 
di Pavia; W. Helbig, La falange 
nella guerra Lelantia; F. v. Duhn, 
Alcune nuove gemme greco-per- 
siane; R. Pagenstecher, Duc bhar- 
chette di terracotta; P. Orsi, Due 
vasi Gelesi; O. Rossbach, Toreu- 
tica; G. Nicole, Une nouvelle rep- 
résentation du mythe de Teléphe; 
C. Huelsen, Satura pompeiana ro- 
mana; E. Gabrici, Un denaro di 
Augusto col toro campano e i tri- 
umviri monetali dell’ anno 19 a. Cr.; 
L. Correra, Necropoli di Pontecag- 
nano; M. Della Corte, Due dipinti 
murali dell’ agro pompeiano e loro 
derivazione dalla tragedia; G. 
Oliverio, Il sarcofago di Protesilao 
e Laodamia della chiesa di s. Chiara 
in Napoli.] 
N. Turchi, Manuale di storia delle 
religioni. Turin, 1912, Bocca. xxiv, 
643 pp. 8vo. 6 fr. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 


Xenia ‘Nicolaitana. 


O. Waldhauer, Die Antike und die 
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Kunsterziehung. St. Petersburg, 
1911. 24 figs.—Kais. Ermitage. 
Kurze Beschreibung der Abteilung 
fiir antike Skulptur. St. Peters- 
burg, 1912. E. Wendling, Die 
keltisch-riéimischen Steindenkmiiler 
des Zaberner Museums. Zabern i. 
E.,1912. 32pp. 8vo. Progr. 

K. Woermann, Von Apelles zu 
Boecklin und weiter. Gesammelte 
kunstgeschichtliche Aufsiitze. bd. 
I bis zum 17. Jahrh. Esslingen, 
1912, P. Neff. viii, 286 pp.; pl. 
8vo. M. 18. O. Wolff, Tempel- 
masse. Das Gesetz der Proportion 
in den antiken und altchristl. Sa- 
kralbauten. Ein Beitrag zur Kunst- 
wissenschaft und Asthetik. Vienna, 
1912, Schroll. vii, 127 pp.; 82 pls. 
8vo. M.13.—— P. Wolters, Katalog 
der Kgl. Glyptothek zn Miinchen. 
Munich, 1912, A. Buchholz. 64 pp.; 
106 figs. 8vo. M. 3. 

Festschrift z. 
Feier des 400 jihr. Bestehens der 
Nikolaischule in Leipzig. Hrsg. 
Ose. Déahnhardt. Leipzig, 1912, 
Teubner. (Containing: E. F. Bi- 
schoff, Beitriige zur Deutung griech- 
ischer Monatsnamen; R. Meister, 
Zur Erklirung der phrygischen I[n- 
schriften; R. Stiibe, Zur Geschichte 
des Hafens von Hormuz; K. Tittel, 
Planetengotter in Sinope. } 


EGYPTIAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


E. R. Ayrton and W. L. S. Loat, 
The Pre-dynastic Cemetery at El 
Mahasna. Memoir of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund. London, 1911. 
viii, 39 pp.; 38 pls. 4to. 

Fr. W. v. Bissing, Der Anteil der 
Agypt. Kunst am Kunstleben der 
Volker. Festrede. Munich, 1912, 
K. B. Akad. d. Wiss. | 104 pp. 4to. 
— Die Kunstderalten Agypter. Eine 
Einfiihrung in ihre Geschichte. 2. 
Ausg. Leipzig, 1911, Hinrichs. 
53 pp.; 32 pls. 8vo.——A. M. 
Blackman, Dendér. Cairo, 1911, 
Inst. Frang. d’Archéol. Orient. 114 
pp.; 120pls. 4to. P. A. A. Boe- 
ser, Beschreibung der aigyptischen 
Sammlung des  Niederlandischen 
Reichsmuseums der Altertiimer zu 
Leiden. Bd. 4: Die Denkmiler des 
neuen Reiches. Abt. 1: Griiber. 

Haag, 1911, M. Nijhoff. Text, 10) 
pp. Plates, 38 pls. 30 fi. L. | | 


J. Capart, 


Borchardt, Kunstwerke aus dem 
Agyptischen Museum in Kairo. 
Berlin, 1912, K. Curtius. 50 pls. 
M. 25.—Der Portritkopf der 
nigen Teje im Besitz von Dr. James 
Simon in Berlin. Leipzig, 1911, 
J. C. Hinrichs. 30 pp.; 5 pls.; 42 
figs. M. 16. T. P. Boulage, 
Les mystéres d’Isis et d’Osiris; 
initiation égyptienne. Paris, 1912, 
Chacornac. 96 pp. 8vo. 38 fr. 

Abydos. Le temple de 
Séti Ier. Etude générale. Brus- 
sels, 1912, Rossignol & van den 
Bril. 39 pp.; 50 pls. 4to. —— The 
Earl of Carnarvon and Howard Car- 
ter, Five Years’ Explorations at 
Thebes. A Record of Work done 
1907-11. Oxford, 1912, Henry 
Frowde. xii, 100 pp.; 79 pls. 4to. 
50s. Catalogue général des an- 
tiquités égyptiennes du musée du 
Caire. Vol. 55: G. Bénédite, Ob- 
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jets de toilette. 1. Partie. Leip- 
zig, 1912, K. W. Hiersemann. 80 
pp.; 27 pls. M. 22.80. Vol. 56:| 
C. C. Edgar, Greek Vases. Le | 
Caire, 1911, Inst. Frang. d’Arch. | 
Orientale. xii, 93 pp. 4to. M. 48. | 
— Vol. 59: G. E. Smith, The Royal | 
Mummies. Leipzig, 1912, K. W. | 
Hiersemann. vii, 118 pp.; 108 pls. 
4to. M. 61.60.——D. Cohen, De) 
magistratibus aegyptiis externas | 
Lagidarum regni provincias admi-| 
nistrantibus. Hague, 1912, A. Lev- | 
isson. xii, 115pp. 8vo. M. 8. 
G. W. Crowfoot, The Island of | 
Meroé, Meroitic Inscriptions. Pt. 1. 


Paris, 1912, Leroux. 
504 pp. 8vo. 15 fr. — Les temples 
immergés de la Nubie. Rapports 
rel. & la consolidation des temples. 
Cairo, 1911, Inst. frang. d’archéol. 
T.1: Text. T.2: Plates. — Recueil 
de travaux relatifs 4 la philologie 
et a Varchéologie égyptiennes et 
assyriennes. XXXIV. Paris, 1912, 
Champion. 231 pp. 8vo. The 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. 
A Handbook of the Egyptian Rooms. 
New York, 1911. 176 pp.; 70 figs. 
8vo.——E. Meyer, Chronologie égyp- 
tienne. Trad. par A. Moret. Paris, 
1912, Leroux. 328 pp. 8vo.. 12 fr. 


tiennes. VI. 


Soba to Dangél by F. L. Griffith. | P. Perdrizet, Bronzes grecs d’Egypte 


London, 1911, Egypt Exploration 
Fund. viii, 94 pp.; 35 pls. 4to. 

. Garstang, Meroe, the City of the 
Ethiopians, being an Account of | 
the first Season’s Excavations on | 
the Site, 1909-10. Oxford, 1911, 


Clarendon Press. 94 pp.; 74 pls.| 


4to. 31s. 6d. 
U. Hiélscher, Das Grabdenkmal des 
Kénigs Chephren. 
von L. Borchardt u. G. Steindorff. 
(Veréffentlichungen der Ernst v. | 
Sieglin-Expedition in Agypten. 
Bd. 1.) Leipzig, 1912, C. J. Hin- 
richs. vii, 120 pp.; 18 pls.; 170 figs. 
M. 45. ——N. Hohlwein, L’Egypte | 
romaine. Recueil des termes tech- | 
niques relatifs aux institutions poli- | 
tiques et administratives de Egypte | 
romaine, suivi d’un choix de textes | 
papyrologiques. Louvain, 
Peeters. xvii, 623 pp. 8vo. | 
15 fr. 
E. Lefebvre, Bibliothéque égypto-| 
logiqne. XXXV. (CE£uvres diverses. | 
Paris, 1912, Leroux. 498 pp. 8vo. | 
16 fr.—— J. Lesquier, Les institu- 
tions militaires de Egypte sous 
les Lagides. Paris, 1911, Leroux. 
xviii, 381 pp. 8vo. 

G. Maspero, Bibliothéque égypto- 
logiqne. XXXVIIL. ttudes de 
mythologie et larchéologie égyp- | 


Nebst Beitragen | J. 


V. Schmidt, Choix de 


de la collection Fonguet. Paris, 
1911. xxi, 99 pp. 4to. —— W. M. 
Flinders Petrie, G. A. Wainwright, 
and E. Mackay, The Labyrinth 
Gerzeh and Mazghuneh. (British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt 
and Egyptian Research Account. 
Year 18.) London, 1912. vii, 59 
pp.; 52 pls. 4to. 

E. Quibell, Excavations at Saq- 
quara, 1908-09, 1909-10. Cairo, 1912. 
vii, 151 pp.; 89 pls. 4to. 


Rapports sur la marche du Service 


des antiquités de 189041910. Cairo, 
1912, Imp. Nat. xliv, 342 pp. 4to. 
——G. Roeder, Les temples im- 
mergés de la Nubie. Debod to Bab 
Kalabsche. Cairo, 1911, Inst. Frang. 
d’Arch. Orient. Text: xxviii, 232 
pp. Plates: 139 pls. 4to. 100 fr. 
monuments 
égyptiens (Glyptothéque Ny Carls- 
berg). Deuxiéme série. Copen- 
hagen, 1911, Hést. 96 pp.; 66 pls. 
8vo. 6 fr. 65.— Museum Maun- 
trianum. Collection de_ stéles 
égyptiennes léguées lévéché de 
Copenhague par Feu Frédéric Mian- 
ter, évéque de Sélande, et actuelle- 
ment conservée 4 la glyptothéque 
Ny Carlsberg A Copenhague. Co- 
penhagen, 1911, Hist. 50 pp. 4to. 
13 fr. 40. 


ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


A. Boissier, Notice sur quelques 
monuments assyriens & l'Université 
de Ziirich. Geneva, 1912, Atar. 
49 pp. 8vo. 3 fr. 

A. T. Clay, Business Documents of 
Murashu Sons of Nippur dated in 
the Reign of Darius II. Philadel- 


M. H. Alouf, Histoire de Baalbek. 
3° ed. Beyrouth, 1910, Imprimerie 
Catholique. 162 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. 
—— W. Andrae, Hatra. Tl.2: Ein-| 
zelbeschreibung der Reimen. Leip- 
zig, 1911, J. C. Hinrichs. viii, 165 
pp.; 24 pls.; 285 figs. 4to. M. 75. 


| 


ORIENTAL ] 


phia, 1912, University Museum 54 
pp.; 123 pls. — Documents from the 
Temple Archives of Nippur dated 
in the Reigns of Cassite Rulers. 
Philadelphia, 1912, University Mu- 
seum. 32 pp.; 72 pls.; fig. E. 
Combe, Bulletin de la_ religion 
assyro-babylonienne (1909-1910). 
Paris, 1912, Leroux. 101 pp. 8vo. 
3 fr. 50. 

G. Dalman, Neue Petra-Forschungen 
und der heilige Felsen von Jeru- 
salem. Palistinische Forschungen 
zur Archiologie und Topographie. 
Bd. 2. Leipzig, 1912, J. C. Hin- 
richs. viii, 172 pp.; 64 figs.; 19 
plans. 4to. M. 18. 
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bel, Assyriologische, astronomische 
Untersuchungen. II, 1. Miinster, 
1912, Aschendorff. Pp. 201-302. 
8vo. 10 fr. 


L. Legrain, Le temps des rois d’Ur. 


Paris, 1912, 
8vo. 30 fr. 
Le temple de Jérusalem. 
1912, Beauchesne. viii, 
l6mo. 2 fr. 50. 


Champion. 167 pp. 
Abbé H. Lesétre, 
Paris, 

216 pp. 


R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation 


of Gezer 1902-05 and 1907-09. 
London, 1912, Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. Text: 2 vols. Pls.: 
1 vol. 8vo.—A History of Civil- 
ization in Palestine. Cambridge, 
1912, University Press. vii, 139 pp.; 
8vo. Is. 


9 figs.; map. 

E. Pottier, I. de Morgan, et R. de 
Mecquenem, Céramique peinte de 
Suse et petits monuments del’époque 
archaique. (Mémoires de la Délé- 
gation en Perse, T. 13.) Paris, 
1912, E. Leroux. vii, 166 pp.; 44 
pls.; 212 figs. 4to. 50 fr.——F. 
Poulsen, Der Orient und die friih- 
griechische Kunst. Leipzig, 1912, 
Teubner. viii, 196 pp.; 197 figs. 
4to. M. 12. O. Puchstein, Bo- 
ghaskéi. Die Bauwerke. Under Mit- 
wirkung von H. Kohl und D. 
Krenker. Leipzig, 1912, J. C. Hin- 
richs. iv, 180 pp.; 50 pls.; 110 figs. 

O. Reuther, Ocheidir. Leipzig, 1912, 
J. C. Hinrichs. iv, 52 pp. ; 26 pls.; 
52 figs. 4to. M. 30. 

Mary Sarson and M. A. Phillips, The 


S. Flury, Die Ornamente der Hakim- 
und Ashar-Moschee. Materialen zur 
Geschichte der alteren Kunst des 
Islam. Heidelberg, 1912, Winter. 
52 pp.; 34 pls. 4to. 15 fr. 

H. de Genouillac, Mission frangaise 
de Chaldée. Inventaire des tablettes 
de Tello conservées au Musée impé- 
rial ottoman. T. II: Textes de) 
Vépoque d’Agadé et de l'époque 
dUr. Pt. 2. Paris, 1911, Leroux. | 
59 pp.; 7 pls. 4to. 6 fr. Her- | 
zog J. Georg, Tagebuchblatter aus 
Nordsyrien. Leipzig-Berlin, 1912, | 
B.G. Teubner. viii, 71 pp.; 85 figs. 
8vo. M. 4.80. 

J. Halévy, Précis d’allographie assyro- 
babylonienne. Paris, 1912, Leroux. 
xxix, 473 pp. 8vo. Pr. & P. 
Handcock, Mesopotamian Archae- 


ology. An Introduction to the Ar- 
chaeology of Babylonia and Assyria. | 
London, 1912, Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
G. F. Hill, Some Palestine Cults 
in the Graeco-Roman Age. London. 
1912, Frowde. 1s. 6d. | 
Jérusalem, recherches de topographie | 
@archéologie et Whistoire. T. I: 


Jérusalem antique, par le Pére H. | 


Vincent. T. II: Jérusalem non- 
velle, par les Péres F.-M. Abel et 
H. Vincent. (Each vol. 4 fasc.) 
Fasc. Topographie. 
J. Gabalda. x, 196 pp.; 19 pls.; 
40 figs. 4to. 10 fr. 

S. Krauss, Talmudische Archaeologie. | 
III. Leipzig, 1912, Fock. vii, 491 
pp. 8vo. 20 fr. F. X. Kugler, | 
Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Ba- | 


H. Vincent, 


History of the People of Israel in 
pre-Christian Times. London, 1912, 
Longmans. 272 pp. 8vo. 5s. 

E. de Sarzec, Découvertes en Chal- 
dée. IL. Paris, 1912, Leroux. 152 
pp. Folio. Le P. Scheil, La 
chronologie rectifiée du régne de 
Hammourabi. Paris, 1912, Klinck- 
sieck. 18 pp. 4to. 1 fr. 40: 
Jérusalem sous terre. 
Les récentes fouilles d’Ophel. Lon- 
don, 1911, Cox. 45 pp. 4to. 


Paris, 1912, | B. Wachstein, Quellen und Forschun- 


gen zur Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutsch-Oesterreich. IV, 1: Die 
Inschriften des alten Judenfried- 
hofesin Wien. Vienna, 1912, Brau- 
miiller. Ixiv, 592 pp.; 15 pls.; 292 
figs. 8vo. 45 fr. 
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CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


GREEK AND ROMAN 


(Works treating of the monuments of 
the Greeks and Romans, but not | 
exclusively of those of either. ) 


H. Aubert, Les légendes mythologiques 
de la Gréce et de Rome. Paris, 1911, | 
Paulin. Ausfiihrliches Lexikon | 
der griechischen und rémischen My-| pp. 8vo. M. 7. Griechische 
thologie. Lfg. 65: cols. 961-1120;| und rdémische Portrats. 85 und 
48 figs., Sisyphos-Sokar. Leipzig, 86/87 Lfg. Munich, 1912, F. Bruck- 
1912, Teubner. 8vo. M. 2. mann. M. 20 each. A Guide 

E. Babelon, Mélanges numismatiques| to the Department of Greek and 
(4. série). Paris, 1912, Rollin & Roman Antiquities in the British 
Fenardent. 348 pp. 8vo. M.| Museum. 4th ed. London, 1912, 
Besnier et R. Lantier, Tables géné- British Museum. vii, 256 pp. 8vo. 
rales de l'année épigraphique. 2¢| F. Heinevetter, Wiirfel- und Buch- 
série (1901-10). Paris, 1912, Le-| stabenorakel in Griechenland und 
roux. 100 pp. 8vo, 3 fr. 50. Kleinasien. Festgruss d. Archiaol. 
H. Bliimner, Technologie und Ter- Seminars zum 100 jihr. Jubelaum 
minologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste d. Univ. Breslau. Breslau, 1912, 
bei Griechen und Rémern. 2. Aufl. Koebner. 58 pp. 8vo. A. Hek- 
Bd. 1. Leipzig, 1912, B. G. Teub- ler, Die Bildniskunst der Griechen 

xii, 364 pp.; 135 figs. 8vo. und Rémer. Stuttgart, 1912, J. Hoff- 
M. 14. mann, xlviii, 336 pp.; 311 pls.; 

Catalogue des collections de sculpture 19 figs. 4to. M. 32. 
et d’épigraphie du musée de Tou-| H. J. Massi, Illustrated Description 
louse. ‘Toulouse, 1912, Privately of the Museum of Ancient Sculp- 
printed. xxxii,4l0 pp. 8vo. 6 fr. ture, Greek and Roman, in the Vati- 

F. Cumont, Astrology and Reli- can Palace. New ed. Rome, 1912. 
gion among the Greeks and Romans. 131 pp. 2 1L——W. Michaelis, 
New York, 1912, Putnam’s Sons. Bilder aus der antiken Plastik. 
xxvii, 208 pp. 8vo. . Steglitz-Berlin, 1911, Neue Photog. 

Denkmaler griechischer und Ges. 8vo. M. 3.50. 
mischer Sculptur. In histor. Anord-| F. Alvarez Ossorio, Vasos griegos, 
nung... mit erléiuternden Texten | etruscos e italo-griegos, que se con- 
versehen von Paul Arndt. Lfg.128.| servan en el Museo Arqueolégico 
Munich, 1911, Bruckmann. 7 pp.-| Nacional. Madrid, 1911, Fé. 161 
5 pls. M. 20. ——Dictionnaire des}; pp. 8vo. 10 fr. 
antiquités grecques et romaines. | S. Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs grecs 
Fasc. 46 (Tabella-textrinum). Paris, | et romains. Tome 2: Afrique— 
1912, Hachette. 168 pp.; 136 figs. Iles Britanniques. Paris, 1912, Le- 
4to. 5 fr.——M. Dieulafoy, Le roux. ix, 546 pp. 8vo. 10 fr.— 
Mausolée d’Halicarnasseetletrophée| Tome 3: Italie—Suisse. Paris, 
d’ Auguste. Paris, 1912, Klink-| 1912, Ernest Leroux. 566 pp.; 
sieck. 8vo. 2 fr. 30. | about 2000 tigs. 8vo. 10 fr. 

P. Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza; O. Rossbach, Castrogiovanni, das 
und Paulus Silentarius. Kunstbe-| alte Henna in Sizilien, nebst einer 


Privatleben. Griechische Kunst. 
Griechische und rémische Religion. 
2 Anfl. Leipzig, 1912, Teubner. 
vii, 442 pp. 8vo. M. 9.—Bd. 3: 
Griechische und rimische Ge- 
schichte. Griechische und rémische 
Staatsaltertiimer. Leipzig and Ber- 
lin, 1912, B. G.:Teubner. viii, 428 


schreibungen justinianischer Zeit | 
erklirt. Leipzig, 1912, B. G. Teub-| 
ner. vi, 310 pp.; 2 pls.; 11 figs. | 
M. 10.—A. Furtwangler, Kleine 
Schriften. 
und L. Curtius. Miinchen, 1912, C. 
H. Beck. Vol. I. viii, 516 pp.; 20 
pls.; 46 figs. M. 20. 


A. Gercke und E. Norden, Einleitung | 


in die Altertumswissenschaft. Bd. 


2: Griechisches und 


rémisches|N. Terzaghi, Fabula. 


Untersuchung tiber griechische und 
italische Todes- und Friihlings- 
gotter. Leipzig, 1912, B. G. Teub- 
ner. 47 pp.; 9 figs. 8vo. M. 2.40. 


Hrsg. von J. Sieveking | M. C. P. Schmidt, Kulturhistorische 


Beitrage zur Kenntnis des griech- 
ischen und rémischen Altertums. 
H. 2: Die Entstehung der antiken 
Wasseruhr. Leipzig, 1912, Diirr. 
v, 113 pp.; 13 pls. 8vo. M. 3. 

Prolegomeni 


GREEK: GENERAL] 


ailo studio del teatro antico. Vol. I. 
Milan, 1911, Sandron. xii, 334 pp. 
8vo. 

H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the 

Greek and Etruscan Vases in the 
British Museum, Vol. I, Pt. 2 
Cypriote, Italian, and Etruscan 
Pottery. London, 1912, British 
Museum. 276 pp. 8vo. 20s. 
S. Wide, Pomerium och Pelargikon. 
En _religionshistorisk - topografisk 
Undersékning. Upsala, 1911, Akad. 
Boktr. 28 pp.; fig. 8vo. 


GREEK 


(Including also titles of works relat- 
ing to Pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 
Greece and to kindred peoples, and 
to monuments of Greek art wher- 
ever found. ) 


I, 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1912 


NEOUS 
Altertiimer von Pergamon. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 


Hrsg. im 


Auftrage des kgl. preuss. Ministers | 


d. geistl. u. Unterrichts- Angelegen- 
heiten. Bd. 1: Stadt und Land-| 
schaft von A. Conze, O. Berlet, A. 
Philippson, C. Schuchhardt, Fr. 
Graber. Mit Beitrigen von J. 
Mordtmann, K. Regling, P. Schaz- 
mann, A. Senz, A. Zippelius. Hialfte 
1: x, 143 pp. 4to. Atlas: 21 pls. 
Berlin, 1912, G. Reimer. M. 180. 
P. Apostolides, Ai Ilayacai dia 
Trav alévwy. Athens, 1912, Meisner 
& Kargaduris. 78 pp. 8vo. ——F. 
Artner, Zur Geschichte der Insel 
Thasos. Teill. Vienna, 1912, Prog. 
34 pp. 8vo. 
A. Baumbach, Kleinasien unter Alex- 
ander dem Grossen. Jena, 1911, 
Diss. 108 pp. 8vo. ——J. Beloch, 


Griechische Geschichte. 2. neuge- 
stalt. Aufl. Bd. I. Strassburg, | 
1912, K. J. “Triibner. xii, 446 pp. | 
8vo. M. 8.50. ——Bilderhefte der 
Kgl. Messbildanstalt im Ministerium | 
der geistlichen und Unterrichtsan- | 
gelegenheiten. Heft 1: Griechen- | 
land. Enthaltend eine Auswahl von 
443 Bildern aus den rund 680 Num-| 
mern des zugehérigen Plattenver- | 
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Grundlagen fiir eine Geschichte der 
antiken Monumente in der Renais- 
sance. I. Leipzig, 1912, Klinkhardt 
und Biermann. 125 pp.; 14 pls. 4to. 
M. 22.50. 

L. Mariani, Statua di Augusto di via 
Labicana. Roma, 1912. 23 pp.; 
3 pls. 8vo. 21. 

Frz. Wickhoff, Schriften hrsg. von 
Max Dvorak. III. Rémische Kunst. 
Berlin, 1912, Meyer & Jessen. viii, 
224 pp.; 24 figs. M. 8. 


IV. ROMAN VASES 


22 pp. 


G. Reubel, Riémische Tépfer in Rhein- | 


zabern. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der verzierten Terra sigillata. 
Speier, 1912. xii, 115 pp.; 15 pls.; 
2 figs.; 6 maps. 8vo. M. 4:50. 


V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


R. Cagnat et M. Besnier, L’année 
épigraphique. Revue des publica- 


| tions épigraphiques relatives 4 l’an- 
tiquité romaine (année 1911). Paris, 
1912, Leroux. 
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75 pp. 8vo. 3 fr. 

O. A. Danielsson et C. Pauli, Corpus. 
inscriptionum  etruscarum. II, 
1. Leipzig, 1912, Barth. 116 pp. 
Folio. 

H. Gottanka, Epigraphische Beitrige. 
1. Lateinische Grabinschriften mit 
Angabe des Geburts-, Todes-, oder 
Begrabnistages. 2. Geburtstag- 
Cognomina. Augsburg, 1912. 82 
pp. Prog. 

| Haug und Sixt, Die rémischen In- 

| schriften und Bildwerke Wiirttem- 
bergs. 2 erw. Aufl. hrsg. unter 

Mitwirkung von P. Géssler. Lfg. 1. 
Stuttgart, 1912, Kohlhammer. 240 
pp. 8vo. M. 4. 

H. May, Romer-Inschriften in Ober- 
ésterreich, fiir Studierende bear- 
beitet. Ried, 1911. 20 pp. 8vo. 
Prog. 

J.-B. Poukens, Syntaxe des inscrip- 
tions latines d’Afrique. Louvain, 
1912, Peeters. 99 pp. 8vo. 2 fr. 

E. de Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafico 
di antichitAé Romane, pubblicato da 
L. Pasqualucci. Fasc. 111 (Vol. 
3, Fasc. 21), Hadrianus-Helvetii. 
Spoleto, 1911, Tipografia dell’ Um- 
bria. Pp. 641-672. 8vo. 11. 50.— 
Fasc. 112, pp. 1793-1824: Diocle- 
tianus. Spoleto, 1912. 

R. Wirtz, Ergiinzungs- und Verbesser- 
ungsvorschlaige zum Monumentum 
Ancyranum. Trier, 1912. 10 pp. 
4to. Prog. 


CHRISTIAN ART 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 


F. Adama van Scheltema, Ueber die 
Entwicklung der Abendmahldarstel- 
lung von der byzantinischen Mo- 
saikkunst bis zur niederlaindischen 
Malerei des 17. Jahrh. Leipzig, 
1912, Klinkhardt & Biermann. viii, 
184 pp.; 21 pis. 8vo. —— E. 
Agostinoni, Altipiani d’ Abruzzo. 
(** Italia artistica.”) Bergamo, 
1912, Istit. ital. d’ arti graf. IIL. 
8vo.—— Abbé R. Aigrain, Manuel 
d’épigraphie crétienne. 1" partie. 
Inscriptions latines. Paris, 1912, 
Blond. 126 pp. I6mo. 1 fr. 20. 

Allgemeines Lexikon der bil- 
denden Kiinstler. Unter Mitwir- 


kung von iiber als 300 Fachgelehrten 
herausg. von U. Thieme. VI-VII 
Bd. Leipzig, 1912, Seemann. v, 
612, 604 pp. 8vo.——R. Anheisser, 
Altkélnische Baukunst. Diissel- 
dorf, 1912, L. Schwann. 22 pp.; 
56 pls. Folio. Antiquités de 
rEglise de Vienne, par Clément 
Durand (ms. 5662 du fonds latin de 
la Bibl. Nat. de Paris). Notice bi- 
bliographique et historique par le 
chanoine U. Chevalier. (‘* Docu- 
ments historiques inédits sur le 
Dauphiné.”) Paris, 1912, Picard. 
15 pp. 8vo. G. Antonelli, La 
Pittura a Valle Giulia: Saggi di 
| critica (Esposizione internazionale 
| di Roma del 1911). Rome, 1912, 
Ronsagna & Co. 224 pp. 1l6mo. 


| 
| 


Curistian ArT] 


—— J. Aynard, Londres, Hampton | 
(** Villes d’art | 


Court et Windsor. 
célébres.”) Paris, 1912, Laurens. 
172 pp.; 164 figs. 4to. 

G. Bals, Une visite 4 quelques églises 
de Serbie. Trad. du roumain. Bu-| 
charest, 1912,G6hl. 44 pp.; 70 figs. | 
4to, Die Baudenkma@ler der! 
Proving Pommern. IIL Teil: Die| 
Bau- und Kunstdenkmiiler des Reg.- | 
Bez. Késlin. II Bd., 2 Heft: Die) 
Kreise Biiton und Lauenburg, von | 
H. Lehmcke. Stetten, 1912, Sau- | 
nier. Pp. 113-320; ill. 8vo. 

Die Bau- und Kunstdenkmiler des 
Herzogtums' Braunschweig, _her- 
ausg. von P. J. Meier. V_ Bd.: 
Die Bau- und Kunstdenkmiiler des | 
Kreises Gandershum von K. Stein- | 
acker Wolfenbiittel, 1912, Zuissler. | 
xvi, 492 pp.; 21 pls.; 272 figs. 8vo. | 
—— Bau- und Kunst Denkmiler 
Thiiringens. Bearb. von P. Leh- 
feldt and G. Voss. 37 Heft: Gross- 
herzogtum Sachsen-Weimar-Eise- 
nach. Amtsgerichtbezirke Vacha, 
Geisa, Stadtlengsfeld, Kaltennord- 
heim und Ostheim von der Rhoén, 
von G. Voss. Jena, 1912, Fischer. 
x, 302 pp.; 69 pls.; 159 figs. 8vo. 
—— Die Bau- und Kunstdenkmialer 
von Westfalen, von A. Ludorff. 
Kreis Altena, mit geschichtl. Ein- 
leitungen von A. Kiimmel. Miin- 
ster, Paderborn, 1912, F. Schéningh. 
vii, 106 pp. ; 44 pls.; 21 figs.; plan; 
3 maps.  4to. R. F. Bedford, St. 
James the Less: a study in Chris- 
tian iconography. London, 1912, 
Gryphon Club. 56 pp.; figs. 8vo. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1912 


L. Béla, Die beiden Wurzeln 
der Kruzifixdarstellung. Strass- 
burg, 1912, Heitz. 41 pp.; 3 pls. | 
8vo. Bergmans, Mélanges ico- | 
nographiques, bibliographiques et | 
historiques. Ghent, 1912, Vyt. 273 
pp.; 25 pls.; 40 figs. 8vo. M. | 
H. Bernath, New York und Boston | 
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der Alteren Bau- und Kunstdenk- 
miler des Kreises Liebenwerda, von 
H. Bergner and H. Nebelsieck. 
Halle, 1912, Hendel. viii, 251 pp. ; 
25 pls.; 217 figs.; map. 8vo. 35 
Heft: Amtshauptmannschaft Ka- 
menz (Land) von C. Gurlitt (iii, 
372 pp.; 2 pls.; figs.). 36 Heft: 
Die Stiidte Kamenz und Pulsnitz, 
von C. Gurlitt (iv, 289 pp.; ill). 
Dresden, 1912, Meinholt & Sdéhne. 
—— Bibliographie annuelle des tra- 
vaux historiques et archéologiques 
publiés par les sociétés savantes de 
la France, dressée sous les auspices 
du ministre de l’Instruction pub- 
lique par R. de Lasteyrie, avec coll. 
de A. Vidier. 1907-08. Paris, 1912, 
Leroux. 211 pp. (2 cols.). 4to. 

F. Bock, Die Neuordnung der 
Kasseler Gallerie. Eine museums- 
technische und kunstpidagogische 
Studie. Marburg, 1912, Ebel. _ iv, 
45 pp.; 2pls. 8vo. A. Bondon- 
Lashermes, Le vieux Puy. St. 
Etienne, 1912, J. Thomas & Co. v, 
425 pp. 4to.——L. Bréhier, L’Au- 
vergne. (‘* Provinces de France.”) 
Paris, 1912, Laurens. 247 pp.; 123 
figs.; map. 8vo. N. Brillant, 
Le Charme de Florence. Paris, 1912, 
Blond & Co. ii,290 pp. 16mo,— 
K. Bruck, Die Sophienkirche in 
Dresden, ihre Geschichte und ihre 
Kunstschitze. Dresden, 1912, H. 
von Keller. vii, 102 pp.; 64 pls. 
8vo.—— Byzantine Research Fund, 
The Church of 8S. Eirene at Con- 
stantinople by W. S. George, 
A.R.C.A., Architect; with a His- 
torical Notice by Alexander Van 
Millingen, M.A., D.D., and an Ap- 
pendix on the Monument of Por- 
phyrios by A. M. Woodward, M.A., 
and A. J. B. Wace, M.A. London, 
1913, Henry Frowde (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). xiv, 87 pp.; 30pls.; 
39 figs. 4to. 42s. net. 


(‘* Berithmte Kunststatten”). Leip-| R. Caggese, Firenze, dalla decadenza 


zig, 1912, Seemann. vi, 178 pp.;/| 
143 figs. 8vo.—— Beschreibende | 
Darstellung der iilteren Bau- und | 
Kunstdenkmiiler des Kénigr. Sach- | 
sen. 34 Heft: Amtshauptmann- 
schaft Léban, von C. Gurlitt. | 
Dresden, 1912, C. C. Meinhold &| 
Séhne. vi, 618 pp.; 2 pls. ; figs. | 
8vo. Beschreibende  Darstel-| 
lung der Bau- und Kunst- | 
denkmaler der Provinz Sachsen. 
29 Heft: Beschreibende Darstellung | 


di Roma al risorgimento d’ Italia. 
T. L.: Dalle origini all’ et4 di Dante. 
Pref. di G. Magzoni. Florence, 
1912, Seeber & Lumachi. xxiii, 533 
pp. 16mo.—G. Ceci, Saggi di 
una bibliografia, per la storia delle 
arti figurative nell’ Italia meridio- 
nale. Bari, 1912, Laterza & figli. 
vii, 322 pp. 4to.—— Chateau de 
Chimay. Chimay, 1912, Ernult- 
Hulten. 12pls. 4to. Chateaux 
de France, Région de la Loire. In- 
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térieurs et extérieurs, recueillés et 
mis en ordre par H. Saint-Lanveur. 
Paris, 1912, Massin. 
Folio. —— W W. Collins, Cathe- 
dral Cities of Italy. London, 1912, 
Heinemann. 309 pp.; 28 pls. 8vo. 
Cosmos, The Position of Land- 
scape in Art. London, 1912, G. 
Allen. viii, 216 pp. 8vo.—— K. 
Cox, The Classic Point of View. | 
An initial study of paintings. Lon- 
don, 1912, Laurie. 244 pp. 8vo. | 
G. Dehio, Handbuch der deutschen | 
Kunstdenkmiler. V Bd. (and last) : | 
Nordwestdeutschland. Berlin, 1912, | 
Wasmuth. viii,576pp.; map. 8vo. 
G. Dehio und G. von Bezold, | 
Die Denkmiler der deutschen Bild- | 
hauerkunst. II Serie. 3-11 Lief. 
(each 20 pls.). Berlin, 1912, Was- 
muth. Folio. Dictionnaire his- 
torique et archéologique de la 
Picardie. Il: Arrondissement 
d’Amiens, cantons de _  Corbie, | 
Hornoy et Molliens-Vidame. Paris, | 
1912, Picard. 462 pp.; maps. 4to. | 
L. Dimier et R. Gobillot, La} 
Basse-Normandie. 
tistiques et pittoresques des pays de 
France.”) Paris, 1912, Delagrave. 
509 pp.; map. l16mo.—— P. H. 
Ditchfield, The Manor-Houses of | 
England. London, 1912. vi, 211 
pp.; ill. 8vo. G. Dubosc, L’Ab- | 
baye de Saint-Georges de Boscher- | 
ville. Rouen, 1912, L. Wolf. 24) 
pp.; ill. 8vo.——E. Dupont, Le| 
Muet Saint-Michel inconnu, d’ apres | 
des documents inédits. Paris, 1912, 
Perrin et Cie. 326 pp.; 8 figs. 8vo. | 
B. Ebhardt, Die Burgen Italiens. II | 
Bd. (Oberitalien.) Berlin, 1912, | 
Wasmuth. Pp. 47-80; pls. 59-95. | 
Folio. —— English Episcopal Pal- | 
aces, ed. by R. S. Rait. Province | 
of Canterbury (vi, 344 pp. ; 15 pls.). 
Province of York (iv, 321 pp.; 
12 pls.). London, 1912, Constable. 
8vo. Evelyn, Scultori italiani. 
Scuole della Toscana (1205-1608). | 
Citta di Castello, 1912, Lapi. Ill. 
16mo. 
M. Ferrigni, Madonne fiorentine. 
Milan, 1912, Hoepli. xxxii, 320 pp.; 
23 pls. 4to.— O. Fischel, Die 
Meisterwerke des Kaiser Friedrich- 
Museums zu Berlin. Munich, 1912, 
Hautstaengl. Ixxv pp. of text; 
259 pp. of figs. 8vo.——J. L. Fi- 
scher, Ulm. (‘‘ Beriihmte Kunst- 
stitten.”) Leipzig, 1912, Seemann. 


66 pp.; 40 pls. | 


G. Geffroy, Florence. 


viii, 192 pp.; 130 figs. 16mo. 

G. Frizzoni e C. Ricci, Le Gallerie 
di Milano. Bergamo, 1912, Istit. 
ital. d’ arti graf. 34 pls. 4to. 

(** Les Musées 
d’Europe.”) Paris, 1912, Per Lamm. 
50 pls.; 184 figs. 4to.— A. Gene- 
wein, Vom Romanischen bis zum 
Empire. Eine Wanderung durch 
die Kunstformen dieser Stile. 2 
vols. Leipzig, 1912, Hirt & Sohn. 
140, 432 pp.; 947 figs. 8vo. —— W. 
Gerber, Altchristliche Kultbauten 
Istriens und Dalmatiens. Dresden, 
1912, Kiihtmann. 123 pp. 4to.—— 
. Gramm, Die ideale Landschaft, 
ihre Entstehung und Entwicklung. 
Freiburg i/B, 1912, Herder. xvi, 
538, xi pp.; 125 pls. in album. 8vo. 
—— M. J. Giirtler, Die Bildnisse der 
Erzbischiéfe und Kurfiirsten von 
Kéln. (‘Studien zur deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte.”) Strassburg, 
1912, Heitz. 86 pp.; 21 pls. 8vo. 
—— Guida illustrata di Spalato e 
dintorni. Spalato, 1912, Morpurgo. 
52 pp.; ill. 16mo. 


(**Guides ar-| Handbiicher der kgl. Museen zu Ber- 


lin. Das Glas (Kunstgewerbe-Mu- 
seum) von R. Schmidt. Berlin, 
1912, Reimer. viii, 402 pp. ; 21 figs. 
8vo. —— G. Hardy et A. Gaudilhon, 
Bourges et les abbayes et chateaux 
du Berry. (‘ Villes d’art célébres.”) 
Paris, 1912, Laurens. 164 pp.; 124 
figs. 4to. W. Hausenstein, Der 
nackte Mensch in der Kunst aller 
Zeiten. Munich, 1912, Piper & Co. 
215 pp.; 150 figs. 8vo. L. 
Hautecceur, Rome et la Renaissance, 
de Vantiquité 4 la fin, du XVIIIe 
siécle. (‘*Bibl. des Ecoles fran- 
gaises.”) Paris, 1912, Fontemoing. 
320 pp. ; 44 figs. 8vo. R. Hem- 
mig, Denkmialer des elsiissischen 
Altertums, Sammlung zu Strass- 
burg in Elsass. Von der neolithi- 
schen bis zur Karolingischen Zeit. 
Strassburg, 1912, Beust. v, 72 pp. ; 
65 pls. 4to.——O. Herzog, Die 
stilistische Entwicklung der bild. 
Kunst. Berlin, 1912, Hause. 124- 
pp.; 17 pls. 8vo.——H. Hillig, 
Die Geschichte der Dekorations- 
malerei als Gewerbe. Ein Streifzug 
durch 2000 Jahre deutscher Kultur- 
geschichte. Hamburg, 1912, Boysen 
& Maasch. 271 pp.; 72 figs. 8vo. 
J. Hirn, The Sacred Shrine: a 
Study of the Poetry and Art of the 
Catholic Church. New York, 1912, 


E. Kalas, Les aspects du vieux Reims. 
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Macmillan. xii, 574 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
$5. F. W. Hoffmann, Die Se- 
balduskirche in Niirnberg. Ihre 
Baugeschichte und ihre Kunstdenk- 
male. Ueberarbeitet und erginzt 
von Th. Hampe, E. Mummenhoff, 
Jos. Schmitz. Vienna, 1912, Ger- 
lach & Wiedling. 257 pp.; 15 pls.; 
144 figs. 8vo. R. T. Holbrook, 
Portraits of Dante from Giotto to 
Raphael. London, 1912, Warner. 
264 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
Inventaire archéologique de la Flandre 
orientale. Fasc. 1V. Ghent, 1912, 
Siffer. Ill. 8vo. Inventaire 
général des richesses d’art de 
la France. Province; Monuments 
civils. F. IV: Statues historiques. 
Paris, 1912, Plou-Nourrit & Co. 
604 pp. 8vo. 
F. N. Jackson, The History of Silhou- 
ettes. London, 1912. ‘The Con- | 
noisseur.” 130 pp.; ill. 4to.—— 
H. Jadart, Le Congrés archéologique 
de Reims, 19-28 juin, 1911, Compte 
rendu. Reims, 1912, Michaud. 53 
8vo. F. Jansa, Deutsche 
bildende Kiinstler in Wort und Bild. 
Leipzig, 1912, Jansa. viii, 656 pp.; 
ill. 8vo. —— Johann Georg Herzog 
zu Sachsen, Das _ Katharinen- 
Kloster am Sinai. Leipzig, 1912, 
Teubner. vi, 30 pp.; 12 pls. | 
8vo. —— W. S. George, see Byzan- | 
tine Research Fund. —— W. John- | 
son, Byways in British Archaeology. 
Cambridge, 1912, Univ. Press. 542 | 
pp. 8vo.——G. de Jourda de} 
Vaux, Les Chateaux historiques de 
la Haute-Loire (Castels, maisons- 
fortes, manoirs). : Le Puy; 
Yssingeaux. Le Puy, 1912, imp. 
Peyriller, Rouchon et Gamon. iv, | 
374 pp.; ill. 4to. | 


La ville au milieu du III® siécle. 
Reims, 1912, Matot-Braine. 64 pp. 
8vo. - Kappel, Der Dom des} 
heil. Stephan zu Passau in Vergang- | 
enheit und Gegenwart. Regens- | 
burg, 1912, Verlagsanstalt vorm. | 
G. J. Manz. 
8vo.—— Kataloge der Altertiimer- | 
sammlung in Stutigart. II Bd.:| 
Schwibische Glasmalerei, von L. | 
Balet. Stuttgart, 1912, Deutsche | 
Verlagsanstalt. 166 pp.; 8 pls.; 
figs. 8vo. B. Kleinschmidt, 
Sankt Franziskus von Assisi in 
Kunst und Legende. (** Mono- | 
graphien zur Geschichte der christl. | 
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Kunst.”) Munich, Gladbach, 1912, 
Kiihlen. xvi, 135 pp. ; pl. ; 81 figs. 
8vo. C. Koehne, Die Baugenos- 
senschaften. Berlin, 1912, Ernst & 
Sohn. 52 pp. 8vo.——A. Kott- 
meier, Fiihrer durch die St. 
Michaeliskirche in  Hildesheim. 
Hildesheim, 1912, H. Olms. 34 pp.; 
pl.; 17 figs. 16mo. Die Kunst- 
denkmaler des KOnigreichs Bayern. 
III Bd. (with historical introduc- 
tions by P. Gliick), 1. Heft, von H. 
Karlinger; 2. Heft, von G. Hill & 
F. K. Weysser; 3. Heft, von F, 
Mader; 4. Heft, von H. Karlinger; 
5. Heft, von G. Hill & F. Mader; 
6. Heft. Munich, 1912, Oldenbourg. 
8vo. Die Kunstdenkmaler der 
Provinz Brandenburg. II Bd. 3. 
Teil, von Th. Goecke, P. Eichholz, 
W. Spatz, & Fr. Solger (x-cxviii, 
388 pp.; 84 pls.; 314 figs.; 2 maps). 
VI Bd. 2. Teil: von Th. Goecke, 
W. Jung, W. Spatz, & Fr. Solger 
(viii-Ixxx, 272 pp.; 28 pls.; 260 
figs.; 2 maps). Berlin, 1912, Vos- 
sische Buchhandlung. 8vo. Die 
Kunstdenkmaler der Provinz Han- 
nover. 10 Heft. II: Reg. Bez. 
Hildesheim ; 3: Der Kreis Marien- 
burg. Bearb. von H. Siebern und 
Kayser (ix, 209 pp.; 14 pls.; 63 
figs.). 4. Stadt Hildesheim: Kirch- 
liche Bauten. Bearb. von A. Zeller 
(xx, 299 pp.; 47 pls.; 154 figs.). 
Hanover, 1912, Schulze. 8vo,—— 
Die Kunstdenkmdler der Rhein- 
provinz, herausg. von P. Clemen. 
VII. 1. Abt.: II Bd., 1. Abt. (x, 
395 pp.; 29 pls. ; 265 figs.); IX Bd. 
2. Abt. (vi, 285 pp.; 12 pls.; 229 
figs.). Diisseldorf, 1912, Schwann. 
8vo. —— Die Kunst- und Architek- 
tur-Denkmialer Unterwaldens. Be- 
schrieben von R. Durrer. 30 Bogen. 
Ziirich, 1912, Beer & Co. Pp. 465- 
480; ill. 8vo.—— Die Kunst- und 
Altertums-Denkmale im  Kdénig- 
reiche Wiirttemberg. Erginzungs- 
atlas. 29 & 30 Lief. (10 pls.) 
Esslingen, 1912, Neff. 4to. 


vii, 193 pp.; pl.; figs. | R. Lanz, Der Einfluss des Welthandels 


auf die Kunst. Bern, 1912, Sem- 
minger. Programm. 58 pp. 8vo. 

P. Lauer, Le Palais de Latran. 
Paris, 1912, Leroux. iii, 647 pp.; 
34 pls.; 147 figs.; plan. 4to. —— 
. Leisching, Figurale Holzplastik. 
I Bd.: Aus oesterreichischen Mu- 
seen und Kirchen. 1. 2. Lief. 
Vienna, 1912, Schroll. Each fasc. 


O. Marucchi, 
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20 pls. with text. Folio. ——E. | 
Lemonon, Naples et son golfe. | 
(** Villes d’art célébres.”) Paris, | 
1912, Laurens. 176 pp.; 121 figs. 
4to. S. Leo, Die Stiftskirche 
zu Gernrode am Harz und ihre 
Kunstgeschichtliche Bedeutung. 
Quedlinburg, 1912, Schwanecke. | 
39 pp.; ill. 8vo.—— Lexikon der | 
bildenden Kiinstler Hamburgs, | 
Altonas und der niheren Umgebung, | 
von E. Rump. Hamburg, 1912, | 
Bricker & Co. vii, 179 pp.; ill. | 
8vo. - M. Liefmann, Kunst und 
Heilige. Ein ikonographisches 
Handbuch zur Erklarung der Werke 
der ital. und deutschen Kunst. 
Jena, 1912, Diederichs. 319 pp.| 
| 
Handbuch der christ- | 
Deutsch bear- 


lichen Archaologie. 
beitet von Fridolin 
Einsiedeln u. Waldshut, 1912, Ben- | 
ziger. xx, 441 pp. ; 300 figs. 8vo.| 
M. 10. —— A. Maskell, Wood Sculp- 
ture. London, 1912, Methuen, xxxii, 
426 pp.; 60 pls. 4to. Cc. Mau- 
clair, Florence. Paris, 1912, Fonte- 
moing& Co. 160pp.;ill. 4to. 
P. Mazzucato, Storia dell’ arte e 
degli artisti. Milan, 1912, Soc. Ed. 
Milanese. 64 pp. 
Mesnage, L’Afrique chrétienne, | 
évéchés et ruines antiques. D’aprés | 
le ms. de Mgr. Toulotte et des dé- 
couvertes archéologiques les plus | 
récentes. Paris, 1912, Leroux. xii, 
592 pp. 8vo. 15 fr. A. Michel | 
et G. Migeon, Le Musée du Louvre: | 
Sculptures et Objets d’art du Moyen- 
fige, de la Renaissance et des temps 
modernes. Paris, 1912, Laurens. 
172 pp.; 106 figs. 8vo. Alex- 
ander Van Millingen, see Byzantine 
Research Fund. Miniaturen aus | 
Ilandschriften der kgl. Hof- und 
Staatsbibliothek in Miinchen. Her- 
ausg. von G. Leidinger. I Heft: 
Das Sogenannte Evangeliarium 
Kaiser Ottos III II Heft: Fla-| 
mischer Kalender (Cod. lat. 23638). | 
20 pp. ; 26pls. Munich, 1912, Riehn 
& Tietze. 23 pp.; 52pls. 4to. 
A. Mironow, Geschichte der christ- 
lichen Kunst. Kazan, 1911. 
Monumenti storici ed artistici del | 
canton Ticino. Punt. 1 (L’ archi- | 
tettura, 14 pls.) ; Punt. 2 (La pietra, 
12 pls.); Punt. 3-4 (Il legno, 20 
pls.). Milan, 1912, Hoepli. Folio. 
A. Moschetti, Padova. (‘* Italia | 


Segmiiller. | U. Nebbia, La Brianza. 
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artistica.”) Bergamo, 1912, Istit. 
ital. d’ artigraf. 160 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
Les Grands Musées du monde 
illustrés en couleurs. Le Louvre. 
Pub. sous la dir. de M. A. Dayot. 
Fasc. 1-3 (each 6 pls. w. 24 pp. of 
text). Ist series complete in 45 
fasc. Paris, 1912, Lafitte. 4to. 
Musée de Rouen. Catalogue des 
ouvrages de peinture, dessin, sculp- 
ture, et architecture, par E. Pinet. 
Rouen, 1912, Girieud. 231 pp. ; plan. 
8vo. Museo artistico Poldo- 
Pezzoli, Milano, Catalogo Besana, 
Brianza, 1912, Lissoni e figli. xii, 
112 pp.; pl. 18mo. Les Musées 
de Saint-Pétersbourg: Galerie de 
VErmitage, Académie des Beaux- 
Arts. Préf. de L. Rean. Paris, 
1912, Laurens. 36 pls. with text. 
4to. 
(** Italia 
artistica.”) Bergamo, 1912, Istit. 
ital. d’artigraf. 150 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
—— De Nederlandsche Monumen- 
ten van geschiedenis en Kunst. 
Deel I: De provincie Noordbra- 
bant. Eerste Stuk: De voormalige 
baronie van Breda door J. Kalf. 
Utrecht, 1912, Oosthoek. xviii, 
399 pp.; 33 pls.; 335 figs. 4to. 


16mo. —— J.|G. Oberosler, Jr., Guida-storico ar- 


tistica di Verona. Verona, 1912, 
Oberosler. 52pp.; ill. 16mo. 
Oesterreichische Kunsttopographie. 
Rev. von Max Dvorak. VIII Bad.: 
Die Denkmale des polit. Bezirkes 
Zwettl in Niederoesterreich (ohne 
Stift Zwettl) von P. Buberl (496 
pp.; 19 pls.; 443 figs.; map). IX 
Bd.: Die Kirchlichen Denkmale der 
Stadt Salzburg (mit Ausnahme im 
Nonnberg und St. Peter), von H. 
Tietze. Mit archiv. Beitriigen von 
F. Martin (ix, 316 pp.; 37 pls.; 330 
figs.). Vienna, 1912, Schroll. 4to. 

A. Overmann, Die Alteren 
Kunstdenkmiler der Plastik, der 
Malerei und des Kunstgewerbes der 
Stadt Erfurt. Erfurt, 1912, Gebrii- 
der Richter. lii, 416 pp.; 7 pls.; 
202 figs. 8vo. 


R. Pagenstecher, Unteritalische Grab- 


denkmiler. Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. 
vii, 142 pp.; 18 pls.; 3 figs. 8vo. 
—— Palast-Architektur von Ober- 
Italien und Toscana vom XIII- 
XVIII Jahrhundert. V Bd. Her- 
ausg. von A. Haupt. 1-2 Lief. 
Berlin, 1912, Wasmuth. 5 pp.; 38 
pls. 4to.——R. Papini, Catalogo 


CurisTiAn ART] 


della Galleria di 
Bergamo, 1912, Istit. ital. d’arti| 
graf. 84 pp.; 18 figs. 16mo.——| 
Anna L. Plehn, Farbensymetrie und 
Farbenweclisel. (**Studien zur 
deutschen Kunstgeschichte.”) 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. v, 90 pp. 
8vo. 

M. J. Rée, Niirnberg. Bielefield, 1912, | 
Velhagen & Klasing. 34 pp.; 27) 
figs. 8vo. Regesta della chiesa | 
di Ravenna. Le carte dell’ archivio 
Estense a cura di V. Federici e| 
G. Buzzi. (‘*Regesta chartarum | 
Italiae.”) Vol. I. Rome, 1912, | 
Loescher. viii, 389 pp. 8vo. — 
Regestum Senense. Regeste cles | 
Urkunden von Siena (‘ Regesta| 
chartarum Italiae”). Bearb. von F. | 
Schneider. I Bd.: bis zum Frieden | 
von Poggibonsi. Rome, 1912, Loe- | 
scher. xcv, 458 pp. 8vo. Ré- | 
pertoire sommaire des documents | 
antérieurs 4 1800 conservés dans les | 
archives communales. Département | 
de l’Aube. Paris, 1912, Leroux. | 
xxxii, 338 pp. 8vo. —— Bertha | 
Riehl, Bayerns Donautal, 1000) 
Jahre deutscher Kunst. Munich, 
1912, Miiller. xx, 467 pp.; 60 pls. 
8vo.——A. Rossi, Terracina e le} 
palude pontina. (‘‘Italia artis-| 
tica.”) Bergamo, 1912, Istit. ital. | 
artigraf. 144pp.; ill. 8vo. 


Prato Toscano. | 
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—H. Schrobe, Aufsiitze und 
Nachweise zur Mainzer Kunstge- 
schichte. Mainz, 1912, Wilckens. 
xi, 260 pp.; 5 pls. 8vo.——H. 
Sepp, Bibliographie der bayerischen 
Kunstgeschichte. Nachtrag fiir 
1906-10. (‘* Studien zur deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte.”’) Strassburg, 
1912, Heitz. x, 208 pp. 8vo. 

G. Sergiacomo, Guide complet de 
la basilique de St.-Pierre 4 Rome. 
1912, Bretschneider. 152 pp.; ill. 
16mo.—— L. Serra, Aquila monu- 
mentale. Rome, 1912, Loescher. 
xvi, 114 pp.; 100 pls. 4to. M. 
Serrano Ortega, Guida de los monu- 
mentos historicos y artisticos de 
los pueblos de la provincia de Se- 
villa. Seville, 1912, Fr. de P. Diaz. 
160 pp.; album of pls. 4to. L. 
Silli, Le memorie cristiane della 
Campagna Romana. Vol. I: Lavia 
Cornelia. Rome, 1910, Tip. Editrice 
Moderna. 143 pp. 8vo. Stadt 
und Burg Querfurt in Wort und 
Bild. In Verbindung von einigen 
Fachmannern herausg. von R. Jaec- 
kel. 1-4 Lief. (each 1 p. 1 pl.). 
(Complete in 12 fasc.) Querfurt, 
1912, Jaeckel.——H. Stein, Le 
Palais de Justice et la Sainte-cha- 
pelle. Paris, 1912, Longuet. 251 
pp.; 26 pls.; 11 figs.; 3 plans. 
16mo. 


Royal Palaces of England, Ed. by| F. Thiollier, Les Monuments de la 


R.S. Rait. London, 1912, Consta- 
ble. vi, 377 pp.; 32 pls. 8vo. 
F. Sarre und F. R. Martin, Die Aus- | 
stellung von Meisterwerken mu-| 
hamidanischer Kunst in Miinchen | 
1910. I Bd.: Miniaturen und Buch- | 
kunst; die Teppiche (88 pls. with 
text). IL Bd.: Die Keramik, Die | 
Metallarbeiten, Glas und Kristall 
(88 pls. with text). III Bd.: Die 
Stoffe, die Waffen, Holz und Elfen- | 
bein (81 pls. with text). Munich, | 
1912, Bruckmann. Folio. ——Z. E. | 
Scarabelli, Memorie e documenti di | 
belle arti parmigiane. T. I. (1050-) 
1340). Parma, 1912. 16mo.—— K. 
Scheffler, Die Nationalgalerie zu | 
Berlin. Ein kritischer Fiihrer. Ber- 
lin, 1912, Cassirer. viii, 295 pp.; | 
200 figs. 8vo. O. von Schleinitz, | 
London. (‘‘ Beriihmte Kunststat- 
ten.”) Leipzig, 1912, Seemann. | 
xi, 294 pp.; 205 figs. 8vo. —— W. | 
M. Schmid, Passau. (** Beriihmnte | 
Kunststitten.”) Leipzig, 1912, See- | 
mann. vii, 200 pp.; 126 figs. 8vo.| 


Loire. Charlieu: Verriéres. Lyon, 
1912, Lardauchet. 32 pp.; 63 pp. 
of figs. 8vo.——P. Toesca, La 
Pittura e la miniatura nella Lom- 
bardia, dai pit antichi monumenti 
alla meta del Quattrocento. Milan, 
1912, Hoepli. xii, 598 pp.; 35 pls.; 
481 figs. 4to.—Torino. (‘Italia 
artistica.”) Bergamo, 1912, Istit. 
ital. d’ arti graf. 148 pp.; 2 pls.; 
figs. 8vo. Tolstoj, Vizan- 
tijskija monety. Monnaies byzan- 
tines. Vyp.1. St. Petersburg, 1912, 
Golike & Vilborg. 4to. Topo- 
graphie der hist. und Kunstdenk- 
male im Kénigreich Béhmen von 
der Urzeit bis zum Anfange des 
XIX Jahrhunderts. XXX: Der 
politische Bezirk Mies. Verfasst 
von J. Kamper und Z. Wirth. (vii, 
370 pp.; 17 pls.; 244 figs.) XXXVI: 
Der politische Bezirk Nachod, von 
Z. Wirth, mit Beitrigen von F. 
Machat. (viii, 226 pp.; 11 pls.; 
215 figs.) Leipzig, 1912, Herse- 
mann. 8vo. G. Trecca, Catalogo 
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della Pinacoteca di Verona. Ber-;77 BARLY CHRISTIAN. BY- 
gamo, 1912, Istit. ital. d’ arti graf. 
227 pp.; 51 figs. 16mo. ZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 
Urkundenbuch der Abtei Sankt Gal-| T. D. Atkinson, English and Welsh 
len. Bearb. von P. Biitler und T.| Cathedrals. London, 1912, Meth- 
Schiess. V Teil (1412-42), 1-5} uen. xxxv, 370 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
Lief. St. Gallen, 1912, Fehr. Pp. | J. Baum, Romanesque architecture in 
1-1000. 4to. —— Urkundenbuch France. London, 1912, Heinemann. 
der Stadt und Landschaft Ziirich.| 250 pp.; ill. 4to.——J. J. Berthier, 
Bearb. von J. Escher und P.| Sainte Sabine & Rome. Vol. LI: 
Schweizer. VIII Bd. Ziirich,1912,| Le Couvent. Rome, 1912, Bret- 
Beer & Co. iv, 443 pp. 4to. schneider. xvi, 764 pp.; 106 pls. 
H. Vaughan, Florence and her Treas-| 8vo. R. Borrmann, Aufnah- 
ures. London, 1912, Methuen. 392} men mittelalterlicher Wand- und 
pp.; ill. 16mo.——F. Viborel, Les Deckenmalereien in Deutschland. 
Peintres du Midi. Pref.de C. Mau-| II Bd. 5 Lief. Berlin, 1912, Was- 
clair. 79 pp.; ill. 8vo. |} muth. 5 pp.; 5 pls. 4to. E. 
A. J. B. Wace, see Byzantine Re-| Bottini Massi, I mosaici di Galla 
search Fund. M. Wackernagel, Placidia a Ravenna. Saggio di una 
Basel. (‘* Beriihmte Kunststatten.”) nuova interpretazione. Forli, 1912, 
Leipzig, 1912, Seemann. viii, 244 L. Bordandini. 21 pp.; 4 figs. 8vo. 
pp.; 127 figs. 16mo. K. Woer- —— A. Broquelet, Nos cathédrales. 
mann, Von Apelles zu _ Bécklin Préf. de M. Barrés. Paris, 1912, 
und weiter. Gesammelte Kunstge-| Garnier fréres. viii, 508 pp.; ill. 
schichtliche Aufsatze, Vortrige und 18mo. J. A. Brutails, Les vieilles 
Besprechungen. 2 vols. Esslingen, églises de la Gironde. Bordeaux, 
1912, Neft. viii, 286, viii, 315 pp. ; 1912, Féret et fils. xii, 303 pp.; 16 
5 pls. 8vo.——W. Waetzold, Ein- pls.; figs. 4to. F. F. Bumpus, 
fiihrung in die bild. Kiinste. 2 vols. The Cathedrals and Churches of 
Leipzig, 1912, F. Hirt & Sohn. xi, Rome and Southern Italy. London, 
371; 116 pp. of figs. 8vo.——C. 1912, Laurie. 304 pp.; ill. 4to. 
Wirz, O. 8. B., Die heilige Eucha-| Les Cathédrales de France, 180 photo- 
ristie und ihre Verherrlichung in graphies, avec des courtes notes, 
der Kunst. Gladbach, 1912, Kiihlen par Ed. Arcambeau. In 3. vols. 
79 pp.; pl; 93 figs. 8vo.——)| Vol. I, Région du Nord (89 pp.; 60 
G. J. Witkowski, L’Art chrétien; figs.) ; Vol. II, Région du Centre 
ses licences. Paris, 1912, J. Schemit. (91; pp.; 60 figs.). Paris, 1912, 
xxii, 160 pp.; 4 pls.; 120 figs. 8vo. A. Perche. 24mo.—— L. Cloquet, 
F. Witte, Die Skulpturen der| Les Cathédrales et  Basiliques 
Sammlung Schniitgen in Kd6ln. latines, byzantines, et romaines du 
Berlin, 1912, Verlag f. Kunstw. monde catholique. Paris, 1912, 
100 pp.; 100 pls. Folio. oO. Desclée, de Brouwer & Cie. 352 pp.; 
Wolff, Tempelmasse. Das Gesetz 320 tigs. 4to. —— L’Art monumen- 
der Proportion in den antiken und tal, style latin. Paris, 1912, Desclée, 
altchristl. Sakralbauten. Vienna, de Brouwer et Cie. 108 pp.; ill. 
1912, Schroll & Co. vi, 127 pp.;| 8vo. 
82 pls.; 46 figs. 8vo.—— A. M.|E. Delabarre, Les restes du chateau 
Woodward, see Byzantine Re-| de Philippe-Auguste et des arénes 
search Fund. —— W. Worringer, romaines de Rouen. Rouen, 1912, 
Die altdeutsche Buchillustration. impr. L. Gy. 32 pp.; iil. 8vo. 
Munich, 1912, R. Piper & Co. 152 —— Description d’une série de tapis- 
pp.; 105 figs. 8vo. series gothiques appartenant a J. P. 
Zeitschrift fiir alte und neue Glas- Morgan. Paris, 1912, Renouard. 61 
malerei und verwandte Gebiete.| pp. 8vo. —— Dictionnaire d’Arché- 
Schriftleitung: J. L. Fischer, ologie Chrétienne et de liturgie, 
Monthly. Munich, 1912, Delphin| publié sous la direction de Dom 
Verlag. 12 pp.; ill. 4to. | EF. Cabrol et de Dom H. Leclercq. 
Fasc. 25, 26, 27 (Chapelle-Chatean). 
Paris, 1912, Letouzey & Ané. Cols. 
417-1216; figs. 4to. A. von 
Dorn, Das Denkmal auf dem Wiencr 
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Russian). St. Petersburg, 
Soc. Impr. russe d’archéologie. viii, 
256 + 52 pp. ; 8 pls. ; 480 figs. Folio. 
Machmar, Die Tragheimer Kirche zu 


Vienna, 1912, Dorn. 1912, 
20 pp.; 2 figs. 8vo. E. Faure, 


Histoire de Vart: Vart médiéval. 


Rathausplatz. 


Paris, 1912, Floury. 339 pp.; ill. 
Svo. 

Fitzwilliam Museum, Catalogue of the 
mediaeval ivories, enamels, jewel- 
lery,gems, and miscellaneous objects 
bequeathed to the Museum by Frank 
M’Clean. By O. M. Dalton. Cam- 
bridge, 1912, Univ. Press. 137 pp.; 
27 pls. 8vo. 

R. Gattinoni, Storia del Campanile di 
S. Marco in Venezia. Venice, 1912, 
Tip. libr. Emiliana. xiv, 144 pp.; 
ill. 16mo. A. Gotze, Die alt- 
thiiringischen Funde von Weimar 
(5-7 Jahrb. nach Chr.). Berlin, 1912, 
Wasmuth. v, 72 pp.; 19 pls.; figs. 
4to. A. Gosset, Origine archi- 


tecturale de la basilique de Saint- | 
Reims, 1912, Imp. | 
8vo. | 


Remi de Reims. 
coopérative. 12 pp.; ill 
W. de Griineisen, Le Portrait. 
Traditions hellénistiques et influ- 
ences orientales. Rome, 1912, 
Modes. viii, 110 pp.; 127 figs.; 8 
pls. 4to. 
kunst Konstantinopels. 7-8 Lief. 
Berlin, 1912, Wasmuth. 65-96 pp. ; 
55 pls. Folio. 
A. Hamilton-Thompson, 
Architecture in England during the 
Middle Ages. London, 1912, 
H. Frowde. xxi, 384 pp.; 200 figs. 
8vo. 
gebnisse 
Berlin, 1912. 
iv, 83 pp.; 282 figs. 8vo. 
G. Humann, Zur Geschichte der 
Karoling. Kunst. (‘‘ Studien zur 
deutschen 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. 
16 figs. 8vo. 


der Italienischen Gotik. 


O. F. Jossier, Monographie des vi- | 
tranx de Saint Urbain de Troyes. | 
xii, 268 pp.; | 


Troyes, 1912, Nouel. 
ill. 8vo. 


R. de Lasteyrie, L’Architecture reli- | 


gieuse en France a l’époque romane. 
Paris, 1912, Picard. 
731 figs. 4to. 


Ivoires prégothiques conservés en | 


Belgique. Brussels, 1912, Vromant 
& Cie. 158 pp.; 47 figs. and pls. 
8vo. —— E. de Leguina, Arte anti- 
quo, Arquetas hispano-frabes. Ma- 
drid, 1912, Imp. Espafiola. 244 pp. 
16mo. N. P. Likhachev, La 
signification historique des icones 
peintes italo-grecques (text in 


C. Gurlitt, Die Bau- | 


Military | 


H. Hastung, Ziele und Er- | 


W. Ernst & Sohn. | 


Kunstgeschichte ”’). | 
v, 42 pp. ; 


vii, 750 pp. ; | 
M. Laurent, Les | 


Koénigsberg in Preussen. Eine bau- 
kunstgeschichtliche Studie. 
(‘Studien zur deutschen Kunst- 
geschichte.”) Strassburg, 1912, 
Heitz. 79 pp.; 32 pls.; figs. 8vo. 
C. Martin, L’Art roman en 
France: l’Architecture et la décora- 
tion. II* série, fase. 3-5 (and last, 
each fasc. 16 pls.). Paris, 1912, Ch. 
Eggimann. Folio. C. Mauss, 
Eglise du Saint-Sépulcre a Jéru- 
salem. I: Les deux Portes occiden- 
tales et la chapelle de Sainte-Marie; 
IL: Recherche de la mesure ouvriére 
du Saint-Sépulcre et conséquences 
de cette recherche. Paris, 1912, 
Leroux. 65 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
B. Meier, Die romanischen Portale 
zwischen Weser und Elbe. Heidel- 
berg, 1912, Winter, 75 pp.; 21 pls. 
4to. 


H. T. Oberman, De onde Christelijke 


Sarkophagen en hem godsdienstige 
beteekenis. The Hague, 1912, Nij- 
hoff. viii, 158 pp.; 12 pls.  4to. 


Louise Pillion, Les sculpteurs fran- 


gais du XIII® siécle Maitres de 
Art”). Paris, 1912, Plon-Nourrit 
& Cie. 272 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. 
Abbé Pilté, Les Peintures murales 
de l’église de Lavardin. Vendéme, 
1912, Launay & Fils. 22 pp.; 3 pls. 
8vo. Les Pinturas murales cata- 
lanes. Fasc. III: S. Climent de 
Tahull, Sta. Maria de Tahull, Sta. 
Maria de Bohi, Sta. Maria d’Anev, 
S. Pere de Burgal. Barcelona, 1912, 
Instit. d’Estudio Catalano. pp. 25- 
49; figs.; 7 pls. 4to.——A. K. 
Porter, The Construction of Lom- 
bard and Gothic Vaults. London, 
1912, Frowde. 8vo. J. Puig y 
Cadafalch, A de Falguera, & J. 
Goday y Casals: L’Arquitectura 
romanica a catalunya. Vol. II: 
L’Arquitectura romanica fina et los 
darreries del seglo XI. Barcelona, 
1912, Institut d’estudis catalans. 
640 pp.; 508 figs. 4to. 


| F. Rintelen, Giotto und die Giotto- 


Apokryphen. Munich, 1912, Miiller. 
viii, 289 pp.; 30 pls. 8vo. 

Roosval, Die Kirchen Gothlands. 
tin Beitrag zur mittelalterlichen 
Kunstgeschichte Schwedens. Leip- 
zig, 1912, Seeman. 231 pp.; ill. 
8vo. 


| 

| 


G. Vasari, Vita di Niccola e Giovanni 


Aus’m Weerth, 
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R. N. Sauvage, L’Abbaye de Saint- 
Martin de Troarn au diocése de 
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Bayeux, des origines au XVI¢ siécle | E. Abraham, Niirnberger Malerei der 


(Thesis). Caen, 1912, Jonan. 524 | 
pp.; 7 pls.; 5 plans.; 2maps. 4to. 
—Le Fonds de l’abbaye de Saint- 
Etienne de Caen aux archives du 
Calvados (Suppl. Thesis). Caen, 
1912, Delesques. xxiii, 60 pp. 4to. 
—— J. Schinnerer, Die Grundziige 
der gotischen Baukunst. Leipzig, 
1912, Voistlinder. 96 pp. ; 56 pls. ; 
5 figs. 16mo. W. M. Schmid, 
Das Grab der Kénigin Gisela von 


Ungarn, Gemahlin Stephans I des 
Heiligen. 35 pp.; 16 figs. 4to. 
P. Sixtus, Notionesarcheologiae 
christianae, disciplinis theologicis 
coordinatae. Vol. II, Pars IIL: 
Sculptilia musiva, picturae sacrae 
miniaturae,” instramentum domes- 
ticum, textilia, supellex sacra, nu- 
mismata, vestimenta _liturgica. 
Roma, 1912, Desclée & Co. 478 pp.; 
8vo. E. von Sydow, Die Ent- 
wicklung des figuralen Schmucks 
der christl. Altar-Antependia und 
Retabula bis zum 14 Jahrh. (‘* Zur 
Kunstgeschichte des Auslandes.”) 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. xv, 127 
pp.; 18 pls. 8vo. 
Suzanne Turgis, La Tapisserie-bro- 
derie de Bayeux et son auteur, la 
reine Mathilde. Bayeux, ~-1%12, 
Tostain. 134 pp.; ill. 16mo. 


Pisani, scultori e architetti, con in- 
troduzione, note e bibliogratia di 
I. B. Supino. Florence, 1912, Bem- 
porad & figlio. 60 pp.; 10 pls. 
l6mo. —— Voss. Die Thiiringer 
Holzschnittkunst des Mittelalters 
insbesondere die Werke der Saal- 
felder Bildschnitzschule. Saalfeld, 
1912, Hopf. 66 pp.; ill. 8vo. 

Fundgruben der 
Kunst und Ikonographie in den 
Elfenbeinarbeiten christ. 
Altertums und Mittelalters in 35 
Tafeln. Weerth’s nachgelassenes 
Werk, herausg. von F. Witte. 


Bonn, 1912, Haustein. iii, 4 pp.; 
35 pls. Folio. W. Worringer, 
Formprobleme der Gotik. Munich, 
1912, Piper & Co. 127 pp.; 25 
pls. 8vo. 


G. Zucchini, Il Palazzo del podesta 


di Bologna: nuovi documenti e note. | 
Bologna, 1912, Beltrami. 130 pp.; | 
10 pls. 8vo. 


2. Halfte des 15. Jahrh. (‘* Studien 
zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte.”’) 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. vii, 301 
pp.; 15 pls. 8vo.——C. Achard, 
Le sculpteur berrichon Jean Baffier. 
Paris, 1912, Blond & Co. 32 pp.; 
12pls. 16mo. C. Annibaldi, Un 
affresco lauretano giottesco e il culto 
della Santa Casa in Jesi. (Sec. xiv— 
xix.) Citta di Costello, 1912, Lapri. 
Ill. 8vo. 


Filippo Baldinucci, Vita des Giov. 


Lorenzo Bernini. Mit Uebersetzung 
und Kommentar von Alois Riegl, aus 
seinem Nachlasse heransg. von A. 
Burda und O. Pollak. Vienna, 1912, 
Schroll & Co. v, 284 pp.; 30 pls. 
8vo.—— G. Balestra, La fontana 
pubblica di Giulio III e il palazzo di 
Pio IV sulla via Flaminia. Rome, 
1912, Loescher. 91 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
—— M. Barrés, Greco ou le secret. 
de Toléde. Paris, 1912, Emile-Paul. 
189 pp.; 24 pls. 16mo. J. Bas- 
chet, Histoire de la peinture; les 
grands maitres francais. Paris, 
1912, Per Lamm. 6547 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
P. Bautier, Juste Sustermanns, 
peintre des Médicis. (‘* Grands ar- 
tistes des Pays Bas.’’) Brussels, 
1912, G. Van Oest & Co. 139 pp.; 
32 pls. 16mo. G. Beaume, Michel 
Aage. Paris, 1912, Louis-Michaud. 
200 pp.; 45 pls. 16mo. Mrs. 
Bell, Mantegna. (‘* Masterpieces in 
Colours.”) London, 1912, Jack. 80 
pp.; 8 pls. 8vo.——L. Beltrami, 
Vita di Aristotile di Bologna. Bolo- 
gna, 1912, Beltrami. 130 pp. 8vo. 
—de Benedetti, Palazzi e ville 
realid’ Italia. Florence, 1912, Alinari. 
198 pp. ; 137 pls. 8vo. —— K. Birch- 
Hirschfeld, Die Lehre von der 
Malerei im Cinquecento. Rome, 
1912, Frank & Co. 114 pp. 8vo. 
——R. Blomfield, A History of 
French Architecture from the reign 
of Charles VIII till the death of 
Mazarin. 2 vols. London, 1912, 
Bell. 202, 184 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
A. Blum, Mantegna. (‘ Les grands 
artistes.”) Paris, 1912, Laurens. 
128 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. W. Bode, 
Die italienischen Bronzestatuetten 
der Renaissance. III Bd. Berlin, 
1912, Cassirer. 30 pp.; 86 pls. 
Folio. —— M. von Boehn, Lorenzo 
Bernini, seine Zeit, sein Leben, sein 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


RENAISSANCE 


Werk. (‘‘Kunstler-Monographien.”) | 
Bielefeld, 1912, Velhagen & Klas- 
ing. 113 pp.; 84 figs. 8vo.——H. 
Brandt, Die Anfinge der deutschen 
Landschaftmalerei im XIV. und} 
XV. Jahrh. (“ Studien zur deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte.”) Strassburg, 
1912, Heitz. viii, 222 pp.; 24 pls. 
8vo. -—— Agnes Branting, Das gold- 
ene Gewand der Kénigin Margareta 
in der Domkirche zu Upsala. Leip- 
zig, 1912, N. Peterson. 27 pp.; 6) 
pls.; figs.  4to. Breughel le | 
Vieux. (‘‘ Les peintres illustres.”) | 
Paris, 1912, Lafitte. 84 pp.; 8 pls. | 
8vo. L. Brieger, Francisco de} 
Goya. (‘*L’Artetle Beau.”) Paris, | 
1912, Lib. artistique intern. 80 pp.; | 
72 figs. H. Brockhaus, | 
Michelangelo und die Medici-Kapelle. | 
Leipzig, 1912, Brockhaus. viii, 118} 
pp.; 35 pls. 8vo. | 
Catalogo del Museo del Greco de} 
Toledo. Madrid, 1912, J. Blass} 
y Co. 47 pp.; 37 pls. 8vo. ——| 
La Chapelle royale de Versailles | 
(1698-1710). Recueil complet de 
toutes ses sculptures, peintures 
et motifs décoratifs, publié sous 
la direction de P. de Nolhac. 
Fasc. 1 (21 pls.). Complete in 8 
fasc. Versailles, 1912, Bourdier. 
Folio. Les Chefs-d’ceuvre de| 
Benozzo Gozzoli (1420-1497). Paris, | 
1912, A. Perche. London, Gowans & | 
Gray. 66 pp.; 60 figs. 24mo. Les 
Chefs-d’ceuvre de Metsu (1630?-| 
1667). Paris, 1912, A. Perche. 
don, Gowans & Gray. 66 pp.; 60 figs. | 
24mo. Collection Marcell de) 
Nemes, Budapest. Voi. L: Les | 
onze Greco. Vienna, 1912, Halm & | 
Goldmann. 11 pls. with text. Folio. | 
Albert S. Cook, The date of the | 
Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses. | 
Transactions of the Connecticut | 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. | 
17, pls. 213-361. New Haven, 1912, | 
Yale University Press. 149, iii pp.; 
figs. 8vo. Le Corrége 
(** Peintres illustres”). Paris, 1912, 
Lafitte. 80 pp.; 8 pls.  8vo. 
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zione delle opere esequite in Arezzo 
da Giorgio Vasari. Arezzo, 1912, 
Sinatti. 63 pp.; 27 pls. 8vo. 
Les Dessins d’archéologie de Roger 
de Gaigniéres publiés ... par J. 
Guibert. Fasc. 1. (Tombeaux.) 
Complete in 25 fasc. Paris, 1912, 
Berthaud. 100 pls. 4to. L. 
Dimier, Les Primitifs frangais. 
(* Les grands artistes.”) Paris, 
1912. Laurens. 127 pp.; 24 pls. 
8vo. —— F. Di Pietro, I Disegni del 
Andrea del Sarto negli Uffizi, with 
French translation. Siena, 1912, 
Lazzeri. 24,108 pp.; ill. 4to. 
The Drawings in the Royal Gallery 
of the Uffizi at Florence. Parts I 
& II. (Each 25 pls.) Florence, 
1912, Olschki. Folio. G. Drey- 
fous, L’ceuvre de Jan Vermeer de 
Delft, dit Van der Meer de Delft 
(1632-1675). Paris, 1912, Floury. 
32 pp. 8vo. Albrecht Diirer, 
his engravings and wood-cuts. 
(‘*Great engravers.”) London. 
1912, Heinemann. 66 pp. of figs. 
8vo.-—— Albert Diirer (‘‘ Peintres 
illustres”). Paris, 1912, Lafitte. 80 
pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. Albrecht Diirer’s 
Briefe, Tagebiicher und Reime, 
herausg. von H. Wolff. Leipzig, 
1912, Voigtlander. 122 pp.; 12 pls. 
16mo. Diirer’s Schriftlicher 
Nachlass in Uebersetzung und mit 
Erklarungen herausg. von G. A, 
Weber. Regensburg, 1912, Pustet. 
219 pp. 8vo. 


Lon-| H. Egger, Rimische Veduten. Hand- 


zeichnungen aus dem 15-18 
Jahrhundert. I Bd. Vienna, 1912, 
Wolfram & Co. 50 pp.; 115 pls. 
Folio. —— Evelyn, Piero della Fran- 
cesca. Citta di Castello, 1912, Lapi. 
180 pp.; ill. 8vo.—— L’Exposition 
de la Miniature 4 Bruxelles en 1912. 

. Notices descriptives par le 
baron H. Kerwyn de Lettenhove, 
etc. M. de Bousies, G. C. William- 
son, P. A. Lemoisne, K. Purgold, 
et P. Lambotte. Brussels, 1912, 
Givan Oest & Cie. xxxii, 128 pp.; 
66 pls. 4to. 


Correspondance de Nicolas Poussin, | Cte. de Fels, Ange-Jacques Gabriel, 


publiée d’aprés les originaux par Ch. 
Jouanny. Paris, 1912, J. Schemit. 
xvi, 530 pp. 8vo.——R. H. Cust, | 
Benvenuto Cellini. London, 1912, | 
Methuen. xi, 187 pp.; 33pls. 8vo. 


Denkmaéler der Baukunst, 33 Lief. 


Deutscher Barock. Berlin, 1912, 
Ernst & Sohn. 13 pls. —— Descri- 


premier architecte du roi Louis XV. 
Paris, 1912, Emile-Paul. 212 pp.; 
44 pls. - 4to. Fierens-Gevaert, 
La Peinture en Belgique. Les Prim- 
itifs flamands. T. IV: Réalistes et 
Romanisants du siécle. Brus- 
sels, 1912, G. van Oest & Cie. 4to. 

J. L. Fischer, Alte glasgemilde 
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im Schloss Hohenschwangan. Her- | 
ausg. von O. Zettler. Munich, 1912, | 
Delphin-Verlag. 94 pp.; 85 figs. 
8vo. E. Flechsig, Sichsische | 
Bildnerei und Malerei im 14. Jahrh. 
bis zur Reformation. 3.  Lief.:| 
Chemnitz und Zwickau. Leipzig, | 
1912, Klinkhardt & Biermann. 13 


pp.; 37 pls. Folio. H. Focillon, | 
Benvenuto Cellini. (‘Les grands 
artistes.”) Paris, 1912, Laurens. 
128 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. L. de! 


Fourcaud, Hieronymus van Aken, 
dit Jéréme Bosch. Paris, 1912, 
Baranger fils. 32 pp.; 17 figs. 4to. 
F. Frankl, Die Glasmalerei der 
15. Jahrh. in Bayern und Schwaben. | 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. xi, 234 pp.; | 
18 pls. 8vo.——W. Friedlander, | 
Das Kasius Pius IV. (‘* Kunstge- 
schichtliche Forschungen.”) Leip- | 
zig, 1912, Hiersemann. x, 139 pp.; 
figs.; 40 pls. 4to. 


G. Galland, Eine Diirer-Erinnerung 


aus dem romantischen Berlin. | 
(‘Studien zur deutschen Kunst- 
geschichte.”) Strassburg, 1912, | 
Heitz. 34 pp.; 4 pls.; fig. 8vo. 
— Hohenzollern und Oranien. Neue | 


Beitrige zur Geschichte der nieder- 
lindischen Beziehungen im 17. und 
18. Jahrh. und Anders. (‘* Studien 
zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte.”) 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. vi, 266 
pp. 8vo.—— F. Gentzendorf, Bilder 
aus der italienischen Renaissance. 
(** Bilder aus der Kunst aller Zei- 
ten.”) I. Teil. Steglitz, Berlin, 1912, | 
Neue photog. Gesellschaft. 20 pls. | 
with text. 8vo. Lorenzo Ghi- | 
berti, Denkwiirdigkeiten (i commen- | 
tarii). Zum ersten Male nach der| 
Handschrift der Biblioteca Nazio- | 
nale in Florenz volistaindig herausg. | 
und erliutert von J. Schlosser. 2) 
vols. Berlin, 1912, Bard. xi, 241 
and iii, 211 pp.; pl; figs. 8vo. 
L. Gil-et, Histoire artistique | 
des ordres mendicants. Etude sur | 
Vart religieux en Europe du XVIe 
au XVIIe siécle. Paris, 1912, Lau- 
8vo. 


rens. viii, 376 pp.; 12 pls. 
P. Glaser, 6 Unbekannte 
Griinewald im stiadtischen hist. 


Museum zu Frankfurt? Frankfurt 
a/M., 1912, Diesterweg. 23 pp.; 7 
pls. 8vo.——F. Gnecchi, I meda- 
glioni romani, descritti ed illustrati. 
Milan, 1912, Hoepli. Ixviii, 84, 159 
et 234 pp.; 162 pls. 4to. ——F. 


Goldschmidt, Pontormo, Rosso und 
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Bronzino. Ein Versuch zur Ge- 
schichte der Raumdarstellung. 
Leipzig, 1912, Klinkhardt & Bier- 


mann. v, 256 pp.; 11 pls. 8vo. 
—— V. Goloubew, Les Dessins de 
Jacopo Bellini au Louvre et au 
British Museum. 1 partie [Brit. 
Mus.]. (2d part already published.) 
Brussels, 1912, G. van Oest & Cie. 
5 pp.; 134 pls. Folio, Fran- 
cisco Goya. (‘‘Great Engravers.”) 
London, 1912, Heinemann. 64 pp. 
of figs. 8vo. ——G. Gronau, Gior- 
gione da Castelfranco. Stuttgart, 
1912,Spemann. 8&8 pp.; 14 pls.- 4to. 
——O. Grosso e A. Pettorelli, Ge- 
nova. I¢’segni del Palazzo Bianco. 
Milan, 1912, Alfieri & Lacroix. 100 
pls. with text. 16mo. Mathias 
Griinewald, Gemiilde und Zeichnung- 
en. Herausg. von H. A. Schmid. 
I Teil: Supplement (iv pp.; 7 pls. 
Folio); IL Teil: Textband (viii, 
396 pp.; 5 pls.; 12 figs. 4to). 
Strassburg, 1912, Heinrich. —— 
Maria Grunewald, Das Kolorit in 
der venezianischen Malerei. Ber- 
lin, 1912, Cassirer. 238 pp. 8vo. 
J. Guiffrey, La Peinture fran- 


caise. I: Les Primitifs. Fasc. 2 
et 3 (and last, each 20 pls.). 
Paris, 1912, Eggimann. Folio. 


O. Hach, Lucas Cranach. (‘* Deutsche 


Kunsthefte.”) Stuttgart, 1912, Miil- 
ler. 40 pp.; 56 figs. 8vo.—— 
Handzeichnungen alter Meister im 
Stidelschen Kunstinstitut. 5-10 
Lief. (and last). Each fasc. 10 pls. 
Frankfurt a/M., 1912, Stadelsches 
Kunstinstitut. Folio. Hand- 
zeichnungen Hans Holbeins des 


Jiingeren. Herausg. von A. Ganz. 
1-5 Lief. (Each 10pls.) Complete 
in 50 fase. Berlin, 1912, Bard. 


E. Hanfstaengl, Hans Stethaimer. 
Eine Studie zur spiitgotischen Ar- 
chitektur Altbayerns. Kunst- 
geschichtliche Monographien.”) 
Leipzig, 1912, Hiersemann. viii, 
51 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo,. —— * Der 
Haussradt.” Ein Basler Gedicht 
vom Jahre 1569 im Faksimile 
Drucke herausg. mit einer Einl. 
von E. Major. Strassburg, 1912, 
Heitz. 14 and 8 pp. 8vo. L. 
Hautecceur, Rome et la renaissance 
de l’antiquité 4 la fin du XVIII* 


siécle. Paris, 1912, Fontemoing & 
Cie. viii, 316 pp.; 44 pls. 8vo. 
— M. Hauvette, Le Sodoma. 


(‘Grands artistes.”) Paris, 1912, 
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Laurens. 128 pp.; 24 pls. 
——F. Herbet, L’ancien Fontaine- 
bleau. Fontainebleau, 1912, Imp. 
M. Bourges. xxii, 539 pp.; 12 figs. ; 
2 plans. 8vo. W. Hes, Am-| 
brosius Holbein (‘Studien zur 
deutschen  Kunstgeschichte”). 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. viii, 174 
pp.; 38 pls.; 33 figs. 8vo. ——| 
Histoire de l’art depuis les pre-| 
miers temps chrétiens jusqu’éa nos 
jours. Ouvrage publié sous la di- 
rection de A. Michel. T. 1V. La} 
Renaissance. Seconde partie. Paris, | 


1912, Colin. Pp. 491-1008; pls. | 
vii-xi; figs. 343-669. 8vo. 
Hofmann, Die Kupferstiche des 


Meisters P P. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte d. italienischen Kupfer- 
stiches. Vienna, 1912, Gesellschaft | 
fiir vervielfaltigende Kunst. 19 pp.; | 
8 pls. Folio. T. Hofmann, | 
Raffael in seiner Bedeutung als| 
Architekt. Bd. IV: Vatikanischer | 
Palast. Unter Mitwirkung von W. | 
Amelung und Fr. Weege. Leipzig, | 
1911, Gilbert. 232 pp.; 81 pls.;! 
147 figs. M. 100. C. Hofstede | 
de Groot, Beschreibendes und Krit- 
isches Verzeichnis der Werke der | 
hervorragendesten hollandischen | 


Maler des XVII Jahrhunderts. IV) 
Bd. Esslingen, 1912, Neff. vii, | 


11, 741 pp. 8vo.—— Hans Holbein | 
der Jiingere, Des Meisters Gemiilde | 
in 252 Abbildungen. Herausg. von | 
P. Ganz. Stuttgart, 1912, Deutsche 
Verlags-anstalt. xl, 259 pp.; 252 
figs. 8vo.—— Hollandische Pa-| 
trizierhauser. 40 Tafeln’ mit 
beschr. Text von S. Miller und 
W. Vogelsang. The Hague, 1912, | 
Nijhoff. 48 pp.; 40 pls. 4to. 
C. J. Holmes, Notes on the Art of | 
London, 1912, Chatto | 


Rembrandt. 
& Windus. xxi, 258 pp.; 45 pls. 
8vo. A. Holtmeyer, Hessische | 


Rathaiuser. Marburg, 1912, N. G. 
Elwert Nachf. Ixvii pp.; 44 figs.; | 


80 pp. of figs. 8vo.——G. Hon-| 
dard, Les Chiteaux royaux de| 


Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 1124-1789. | 
T. IL: Le Domaine royal de 1539 a| 
1680. Chateau de la Renaissance, | 
chateau de la Muette, chateau neuf | 
d’Henrill. Saint-Germain-en-Laye, | 
1912, Mirvault. Pp. 161-272 and 1-| 
63; ill, 4to.——E. Hutton, Peru- 


gino (** Popular Library of Art”). 
London, 1912, Duckworth. 250 pp.; 
16mo. 


50 pls. 
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8vo.|Inventaire générale des dessins du 


Musée du Louvre et du Musée de 


Versailles (Ecole frangaise). T. 
VI (Gaultier-Ingres). Paris, 1912, 
Eggimann. 144 pp.; 556 figs. 4to. 

H. Jantzen, Rembrandt. Bielefeld, 
1912, Velhagen & Klasing. 33 pp.; 
4 pls.; 31 figs. 8vo. C. justi, 
Bonner Vortrige. Bonn, 1912, 
Georgi. 62 pp.; 11 pls. 8vo. 

P. Kautzsch, Der Mainzer Bildhauer 


Hans Backoffen und seine Schule. 
Leipzig, 1912, Klinkhardt & Bier- 
mann. iv, 96 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. 
—— S. Killermann, Die Miniaturen 
im Gebetbuche Albrechts V. von 
Bayern (1574). Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte und der Insekten- und 
Pflanzenkunde (‘* Stndien zur deut- 
schen Kunstgeschichte”). Strass- 
burg, 1912, Heitz. xi, 90 pp.; 29 
pls. 8vo. H. von Kleinmayer, 
Die deutsche’ Romantik und die 
Landschaftsmalerei (‘* Studien 
zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte ”). 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. 64 pp.; 
8vo. P. G. Konody, Filippo 
Lippi (‘Masterpieces in Colours”). 
London, 1912, Jack. 80 pp.; 8 pls. 


8vo. R. H. Krommes, Studien 
zu Federigo Barocci  (* Beitriige 
zur Kunstgeschichte”). Leipzig, 


1912, Seeman. 130pp.; 4 pls. 8vo, 
W. Kurth, Die Darstellung des 


Nackten im  Quattrocento von 
Florenz (Dissertation). Berlin, 
1912, Streisand. 120 pp. 8vo. 

A. Lauterbach, Die Renaissance in 
Krakau. Munich, 1912, Reutsch. 
91 pp.; figs.; 9 pls. 8vo. 


H. Lemonnier, L’art francais au 
temps de Louis XIV (1561-1690). 
Paris, 1912, Hachette. x, 354 pp.; 
35 pls. 16mo. Leonardo da 
Vinci (‘‘I maestri della pittura’’). 
Bergamo, 1912, Istit. ital. d’ arti 
graf. 4pp.; 10 pls. 4to.— Quaterni 
d’ anatomia. I: 13 fogli della Royal 
Library di Windsor: Respirazione, 
Cuore, Visceri abdominali, Punbb. 
da C. L. Vangenstein, A. Fonahn, 
H. Hopstock, Con trad. inglese e 
tedesca. Christiania, 1912, Dybroad. 
xiv, 35 pp. Folio. —— H. C. Levis, 
A descriptive Bibliography of the 
most important books in the English 
language relating to the art and 
history of engraving and to the 
collecting of prints. London, 1912, 
Ellis. xx, 572 pp.; 47 figs. 4to. 
—Le Livre des Fontaines de 
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Rouen: manuscrit de J. L. Lieur, | 
1524-1525, publié intégralement par | 
Yabbé V. Sanson. 3 vols. Paris, | 
1912, Champion. 81 pp.; 100 pls. ; | 
plan. 4to & Folio.——Le Livre | 
Rouge de l’évéché de Bayeux, manv- | 
scrit du XV® siécle, publié pour la 
premiére fois av. introd. et tables, | 
par E. Anguetil. T. II. Bayeux, 
1912, J. Tuebeenf. ix, 418 pp. 8vo. | 
—Luini (1512-1532), Materiale | 
di Studio, raccolto a cura di L. Bel- | 
trami. Milan, 1912, Allegretti. | 
618 pp.; 440 figs. 8vo. 

H. Macfall, A History of Painting. | 
Vol. VIL: The British Genius (334 | 
pp.; ill). Vol. (and last): 
The Modern Genius (358 pp.; ill.). 
London, 1912, Jack. 4to. 


5 pls. with text). Leipzig, 1912, 
Seemann. Folio. V. J. Mestral, 
La Sculpture a l’église de Brou. 
Paris, 1912, Ch. Massin. 8 pp.; 46 
pls. Folio. A. Micha, Les 
Peintres illustres de ancien pays 
de Liége. Liége, 1912, Thone. 150 
pp.; pls. 8vo. Des Michelag- 
niolo Buonarroti Handzeichungen. 
Herausg. und mit kritischem appa- 
rate versehen von K. Frey. Lief. 
19-30 (and last). Berlin, 1912, Bard. 
p. 125-137; 40 pls. 4to. 

Michelangelo Buonarroti (‘‘Maestri 
della scoltura”). Bergamo, 1912, 
Istit. ital. d’ arti graf. 4 pp.; 10 
pls. 16mo. A. Moschetti, Pa- 
dova (Itaiia artistica 65). Bergamo, 
1912. 160 pp.; 193 figs. 4to. 


G. Magni, Il barocco a Roma nell’ | Niederlandische Meister in dem Rijks- 


architettura e nella scultura decora- 
tiva. Vol. IL: Palazzi. Turin, 1912, 
Crudo. 116 pls. 8vo. Andrea 
Mantegna (‘‘Maestri della  Pit- 
tura”). Bergamo, 1912, Istit. ital. 
d’ arti graf. 4 pp.; 10 pls. 16mo. 
— Andrea Mantegna and the Italian 
Pre-Raphaelite Engravers (‘* Great 
Engravers”). London, 1912, Heine- 
mann. 64 pp.; 7 figs. 8vo. —— 
Allan Marquand, Della Robbias in 


museum zu Amsterdam. Reprod. 
in den Orig.-Farben unter Zusicht 
und mit beschr. Text von W. Stren- 
hoff. Deutsche Uebersetzung von 
M. D. Henkel. I Serie: Alte Meister, 
3. Lief. Amsterdam, 1912, S. Bak- 
ker. 4 pp.; 3 pls. Folio. —— 
P. de Nolhac, Histoire du Chitean 
de Versailles. Versailles sous 
Louis XIV. T. II. Paris, 1912, 
Emile-Paul. 255 pp.; ill. 4to. 


America. Princeton, 1912, Princeton | L’dEuvre gravé d’Adrien van Ostade. 


University Press (London, Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press). 
xiv, 184 pp.; 72 pls. 4to. $4.50) 
net. (Princeton Monographs in Art 
and Archaeology 1.) C. Martin, | 
La Renaissance en France: l'archi- | 
tecture et la décoration. I¢ série, | 
fasc. 25 (and last, each 20 pls.). | 
Paris, 1912, Ch. Eggimann. Folio. | 

H. Martin, Le Boccace de Jean | 
sans Peur. Reproduction des 150 | 
miniatures du ms. 5193 de la Bibl. 
delArsenal. Brussels, 1912, G. van 
Oest & Cie. 86 pp.; 39 pls. 4to. | 

A. L. Mayer, El Greco, eine 
Einfiihrung in das Leben und Wir- | 
ken des Domenico Theotocopuli 
genannt el Greco. Munich, 1912, 
Delphin-Verlag. 91 pp.; 
8vo.— Die Sevillaner Malerschule. 
Leipzig, 1912, Klinkhardt & Bier- 
mann. xii, 226 pp.; 60 pls. 8vo. 
—— Hans Memling, Der Schrein 
der heiligen Ursula und andere Werke 
des Meisters im Johannes Hospital 
zu Briigge, 15 Tafeln in den Farben | 
der Originale. Herausg. unter der 
Leitung von Scato de Vries und Pol | 
de Mont. Lief. 2-3 (and last, each ! 


Reprod. de planches orig. dans leurs 
états successifs, avec cat. rais. par 
D. Rovinski & N. Tchétchouline 
(Text in French & _ Russian). 
Leipzig, 1912, Hiersemann. 20 pp.; 
102 pls. Folio. L’CEuvre des 
grands artistes italiens, collationnée 
par C. Ricci. I: Pierre della 
Francesca. Rome, 1912, Anderson. 
64 pis. Folio. F. Ohmann, 
Architektur und Kunstgewerbe der 
Barockzeit, des Rococo und Empires 
aus Oesterreich-Ungarn. II Serie, 
4 Lief. Vienna, 1912, Schroll & Co. 
25 pls. ‘Folio. A. P. Oppe, 
Sandro Botticelli (‘* Arundel Li- 
brary”). London, 1912, Hodder & 
Stoughton. 68 pp.; 25 pls. 4to. 


50 figs. | J. Pannier, un architecte frangais au 


du XVII°_ siécle. 
Paris, 1912, Ch. 


commencement 
Jacques de Brosse. 
Eggimann. 282 pp.; ill. 4to. —— 
B. Patzak, Die Renaissance- und 
Barockvilla in Italien. I Bd.: Pal- 
ast und Villa in Toscana. Versuch 
einer Entwicklungsgeschichte. 1. 
Buch: Die Zeit des Werdens. Leip- 
zig, 1912, Klinkhardt & Biermann. 
vii, 113 and 38 pp.; 73 pls.; figs. 
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Péladan, Frans Hals | 
(1580?-1666). Paris, 1912, Manzi, 
Joyant & Co. 173 pp.; 4 pls.; figs. | 
4to. A. Philippi, Der Begriff der 
Renaissance. Daten zu _ seiner | 
Geschichte. Leipzig, 1912, 
mann. viii, 147 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. 
E. M. Phillips, The Venetian 
School of Painting. London, 1912. 
Macmillan. Lil. 8vo. A. Pichon, | 
Fra Angelico (‘* Maitres de Art”). | 
Paris, 1912, Plon-Nourrit & Co. 
208 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. S. Pier- | 
ron, Les Mostaert (‘‘Grands ar- 
tistes des Pays-Bas”). Paris, 1912, 
G. van Oest & Cie. 159 pp.; 32 pls. | 
8vo. H. Popp, Die Architektur | 
der Barock- und Rokokozeit in| 
Deutschland und der Schweiz. | 
Stuttgart, 1912, Hofmann, xv, 287 
pp.; 454 figs. 4to. C. Poupeye, 
Nicolas van der Veken, sculpteur 
malinois du XVIIe siécle. Malines, 
1912, L. & A. Godenne. 66 pp.; ill. 
8vo. Nicolas Poussin (‘ Les 
Peintres illustres”). Paris, 1912, 
Lafitte. 80 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. 
T. M. Rees, Welsh Painters, Engrav- 
ers, Sculptors, 1527-1911. London, 
1912, Welsh Pub. Co. 188 pp.; ill. 
8vo. Rembrandt's Etchings, An 
Essay and Catalogue, with some 
notes on the Drawings by A. M. 
Hind. London, 1912, Methuen. xi, 
185 pp.; 364 figs. S8vo. —— Rem- 
brandt. Original Drawings repro- 
duced in the Colours of the Originals. | 
Ed. formerly by F. Lippmann, now 
by C. Hofstede de Groot. 4th series, 
The Hague, 1912, Nijhoff. 100 pls. 
Folio.——— M. Reymond, Brunel- 
leschi et architecture de la Renais- 
sance italienne au siécle. 
(‘‘Les grands artistes”). aris, 
1912, Laurens, 128 pp. ; 24 pls. 8vo. 
C. Ricci, L’ Architettura e la| 
decorazione barocca in Italia. Ber- 
gamo, 1912, Istit. ital. d’ arte graf. 
315 figs. 4to. — Pintoricchio. 
Perugia, 1912, Bartelli & Co. 350 
pp.; ill. 16mo.— Vita Barocca. 
Rome, 1912, Modes. 385 pp. 16mo. 
E. Rodocanachi, Rome au 
temps de Jules II et de Léon X. 
Paris, 1912, Hachette. 470 pp. ; ill. 
4to J. Roman, Manuel de sigil- | 
lographie francaise. Paris, 11/12, 
Picard. vii, 401 pp.; 30 pls.; 45 
figs. 8vo. 15 fr. A. Rossi, 
Terracina e la Palude_ pontina 
(Italia artistica 67). Bergamo, 


8vo. 
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1912. 142 pp.; 156 figs. 8vo.—— 
Rubens, L’(Zuvre du _ Maitre 
(** Nouvelle Collection des classiques 
de Vart”). Paris, 1912, Hachette. 
xxxvi, 523 pp.: 551 figs. 8vo. 


See- | A. Sabatier, Sigillographie historique 
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